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Says Conditions Insure Good Business 


It is my conviction that as we look 
into the future we see one of the best 
years in our history. The facts of 
industry all point in that direction. 
We know that sooner or later all of 
our business conditions can be traced 
directly or indirectly to the farm and 
its products. For some time the farm- 
ing industry has been coming back into its own, and we believe 
that with the present and prospective prices for the products 
the farmer has to sell, and with crop conditions as they have been 
and are at this time, the outlook in the agricultural districts could 
not be improved. 

Farm prices “at the gate” are 9% percent above 1924; while 
wholesalers are getting 8% percent more, and retailers 7.6 percent 
more. In other words, the farmer’s price gain, realized for his prod- 
ucts, has been faster than that of those who buy from him. 

Not only does the United States Employment 
Service report “No material unemployment any- 


Part of address delivered Jan. 27 by Presi- 
dent J. H. Foresman at annual convention of 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at 
Kansas City, Mo. See report of meeting be- 
ginning on page 60 of this issue. 


almost a million a week for 1925, while 
the earnings of seventy-seven Class 
One railroads for last October, I un- 
derstand, were the highest of any 
month in railroad history. 

These are important points, because 
cars do not move, and railroads do not 
earn unless the country is buying and 
selling goods. The pace set last year is being maintained. 

Then there are iron and steel. They do not sell unless business 
is good, for these basic metals are used almost universally. Pig 
iron in 1925 sold to the extent of six million tons beyond 1924, and 
unfilled orders continued ahead of production. 

Automobile sales almost equalled those of the record year 1923, 
with far less winter “sales slack” than was expected. Naturally, 
too, gasoline has sold to the triumphant tune of 8,720,000,000 gal- 
lons, or twice the consumption of five short years ago. 

Bank clearings in 1925 were about 13 percent 
greater than in 1924, while Uncle Sam now has 





where in the country,” but a glance at Uncle 
Sam’s basic industries and activities quickly ex- 
plains why there will be jobs and opportunities 
for: all who deserve them, in the new year upon 
which we have recently entered. 

Political conditions are sound and _ political 
prospects reassuring. 

The President is definitely pledged to an econ- 
omy program. Substantial tax reductions are 
coming. The settling of war debts has made 
gratifying progress, and our heavy lending to 
foreign countries aids our foreign trade. You 
will be interested to learn, as I was, that our 
world trade is now within 5 percent of what it 
was before the World War, a most wonderful 
come-back, 

Here at home we have broken all sorts of rec- 
ords. In building, last year was our “high-water” 
mark. The year 1925 produced some 38 billion 
board feet of lumber as our national cut, which 
was the heaviest since 1916, and nearly two 
billion feet in excess of that of 1924. Of that 
cut, distribution has been calculated by experts 
of the Department of Commerce on the basis of 








in circulation nearly five billion dollars, a sum too 
big to be imagined. 

It is generally conceded that our country at 
this time is in splendid condition financially. The 
United States has 50 percent of the wealth of 
the world, and 40 percent of the gold, so I have 
been told; and we are therefore facing one of 
the greatest years in the life of our nation, from 
a business viewpoint. At the same time, the 
Government is not forgetting its national debt, 
mostly due to the World War, but has been pay- 
ing it off since 1921 at the rate of 63 million dol- 
lars every month. 

Retail conditions are good. All five of our 
country’s leading districts—those of Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Dallas and San Francisco— 
show a condition of sales and stock that points 
to a vigorous present and a promising future. 

Reports from more than five hundred chambers 
of commerce throughout the country, coupled 
with other pertinent factors, indicate a probable 
building construction program for 1926 of five 
and one-half billions, or nearly the 1925 peak. 

Statistics show that about 45 percent of the 








five-eighths for building construction. 

Expressed in money, the great American 
building budget of last year totaled around six billion dollars, the 
highest point ever reached by the industry, of which amount some 
two and a half billions went into the production of homes of all 
types; and in this huge drama of lumber, domestic expansion and 
dollars, the retail dealer has played a réle of responsibility that will 
continue to increase rather than diminish. 

From the best information we have, this year’s program will be 
equally as large, if not larger, than that of last year. 

In 1923 lumbering stood eighth, in value of products, in sixteen 
industry groups, and there is no reason that I can see why it should 
not stand even higher. Good omens and happy indications cer- 
tainly are not lacking. 

Cement never in its history had such a year as 1925, with out- 
put of 175,300,000 barrels, or thirty million more than in 1924. 

Car loadings exceeded by 2,000,000 those of 1924, averaging 


population of the United States live in rented 
houses. It is our business as retail lumbermen to 
get this percentage reduced, not only because of the sale of our 
product, but because of the comfort and happiness that it will bring 
into thousands of lives, especially those of the children. 

We are hoping for a stable market in all building materials. The 
retailer does not find fault with the manufacturer for obtaining a 
price that will enable him to make a fair profit, but it is hard to 
reconcile ourselves to a fluctuating market. We do not consider 
that it is a good thing for the purchasing public. May we suggest 
to the manufacturers of all building commodities that they exercise 
their good offices to establish a stable market. 

As we vision the future we are hoping that this may prove to 
be true. Is there any one present who sees in this picture aught 
but the most optimistic of outlooks, the surest sort of incentive to 
careful planning, vigorous advertising and abundant hard selling 
work, that will be well rewarded? 
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During 1926 
as for over 34 years past we shall 
continue to be the dependable 
source of supply for 
CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
E. J. STANTON @& SON 
For Thirty-Four Years Specialists in 
California Sugar and White Pine 
HUGH M. REYNOLDS. Mar. General Offices: AB MacALPINE, Mar. 
Suite 903 Canadian Pacific Bldg., Suite 424 Bell Bldg., 
342 Madison Ave., New York City LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Phone, Murray Hill 10363 


Phone, State 5959. 
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Buyers who are looking around 
for a favorable buy on their Jan- 
uary Hardwood needs should get 
in touch with us on the following 
items :— 
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2 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Basswood 
1 car 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 
3 cars 4/4 Select & Better Birch 

2 cars 8/4 No.2 Common Hard Maple 
lcar 5/4 Select & Better Soft Elm 
3 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Better Soft Elm 
6 cars 6/4 No. 2 & Better Soft Elm 
2 cars 6/4 No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
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Scientific == 


Kiln-Drying ="3 
Pictured is a kiln truck of hardwood lumber be- ie = A Complete Stock of Hem- 
ing prepared for manufacture into “Everlasting” | . é 
Flooring. Note the precautions for thorough | set Write for delivered prices. 
air circulation—the center flue, the open spacing, | os 

the system of stickers. “Everlasting” flooring is | 


as scientifically kiln-dried as the wood used in 
the finest furniture. 
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Retailers’ Achievements and Opportunities Surveyed 


T THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association held in Kansas City this week, Presi- 
dent Foresman of that organization made a survey of the 

fields and functions of the retail lumberman, pointing out his op- 
portunities and obligations, in a manner to inspire pride in past 
achievements and to stimulate efforts towards greater advance- 
ment. Statistics show, said Mr. Foresman, that about 45 percent 
of the population of the United States live in rented homes, a fact, 
he declared, that should constitute a challenge to every lumber- 
man; for it is his business to see that that percentage is reduced, 
not only because of the increased sales of lumber, but because of 
the increased happiness and comfort that the ownership of homes 
assures, 

The same speaker also declared that he would like to see indi- 
vidual advertising and selling brought to a still higher degree of 
effectiveness than in the past, insisting that the best advertising 


that can come to the lumber industry is that secured through the 
local newspapers and the lumber trade journals. With respect to 
the latter, he said, the lumber merchants who are not taking ad- 
vantage of the steady flow of information and inspiration through 
the papers devoted to their industry are missing a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for education and advancement. 

Ultimately, of course, the retail lumberman’s interest in forest 
conservation and the perpetuation of the timber supply is as direct 
and vital as that of the lumber manufacturer and indeed the wood 
user. In view of this interest of the retailer he is bound to join 
and coéperate in the movement for standardization, simplification 
and the conservation of wood wherever practicable. Standardiza- 
tion and simplification alone, Mr. Foresman said, have been instru- 
mental in reducing the number of items in the softwood field by 60 
percent, and this movement already has made itself felt in the field 
of sash, doors and millwork manufacture, and its importance is 
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being realized by people outside of the lumber industry as well as 
within it. Nevertheless, he said, the opportunities for conserva- 
tion have scarcely been touched, though numerous companies are 
joining hands with the government and other organizations in prac- 
ticing conservation of lumber, and observing the principles of mod- 
ern forest management. The public at large is yet to be made aware 
of the extent to which it may participate in conservation measures, 
and contribute to the movement in behalf of forest perpetuation. 

All of the waste of wood does not take place in the process of 
manufacture and use, Mr. Foresman emphatically pointed out. Fire, 
particularly in the forest, imposes an annual loss of such magni- 
tude as to reflect upon the intelligence and public spirit of a people 
that already realizes the need of taking every possible step toward 
protecting and perpetuating the timber supply. Man, said Mr. 
Foresman, not nature, is the preéminent forest destroyer, and he 
declared that it is the duty of all members of his association to 
preach and practice the kind of fire prevention that is based on 
the simple virtues of carefulness and forethought. 





Waterways Needed in Transport System 


WING TO ITS vast area, extending from ocean to ocean and 
from the tropics through the higher latitudes of the temperate 
zone, the United States has a variety of climate and a conse- 

quent diversity of products scarcely known to any other country 
in the world. Its wealth of natural resources, of forests, mines and 
soil have been lavishly drawn upon with a consequent enrichment 
of its people and the raising of the average standard of living to a 
level not realized in any other country. The United States, however, 
is a country of “magnificent distances” and in the ordinary opera- 
tions of commerce products of the forest, mine and soil are carried 
by an unexcelled transportation system between points of production 
and places of consumption as widely separated as if an ocean inter- 
vened. It is to be expected, therefore, that the carrying of bulk low 
priced commodities over these great distances will involve transpor- 
tation costs equal to or exceeding their original value in places of 
production. 

At the same time that the United States has been rich almost 
beyond belief in other natural resources, it has been blessed with 
a system of natural inland waterways which in its various branches 
and component parts, and in its original condition, is almost as com- 
prehensive as the railroad transportation system that has been de- 
veloped by man. Before railroad building started and during the 
early years of its development, the main waterways of the United 
States were the principal arteries of commerce for regions not yet 
reached by the railways and were a complement to the latter where 
the two came together. Inasmuch as the waterways, in a sense, had 
the start of the railroads, it is somewhat remarkable that, from be- 
ing the most important transportation medium, the rivers should 
have been abandoned and their development as channels of com- 
merce almost wholly neglected. This appears the more striking in 
view of the fact that at one period of American history, the develop- 
ment of harbors, the building of ships, the construction of canals, 
and the improvements of rivers, constituted a settled policy of the 
country. 

Increased costs of rail transportation, inadequacy of the roads 
to handle bulk commodities at prices commensurate with their value, 
and realization that an enormous growth in population and com- 
merce is sure to come to the central regions of the United States, 
have driven home the conviction that the waterways must be devel- 
oped to meet the growing demands for transportation. 

For several years, with the support and to some extent under the 
direction of the Federal government, barge lines have been operated 
on the lower Mississippi and Warrior rivers in a manner that has 
proved satisfactory and profitable to the lines, the industries and 
regions served. The magnitude of the commerce carried on in 
the vessels of the Great Lakes suggests the possibilities of inland 
water transportation at its best. At a very early period the need of 
connecting by water the Lakes transport lines with inland and 
eastern centers of consumption and ports of export was realized to 
a limited extent by the building of the Erie and other canals, but 
as already indicated this development has not kept pace with the 
growth of commerce. 

Agitation recently in the middle West for development of the 
Lakes-St. Lawrence and the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterways, as well 
as corresponding developments of the upper Mississippi and of the 
Missouri River from Kansas City to its junction with the Mississippi, 
has indicated a definite purpose in the minds of industrial and polit- 
ical leaders to provide for the use of the waterways of the country 
commensurate with the needs of a future commerce that today can 
scarcely be conceived of. 

Waterway development looks a long way into the future, but it is 
of a character, as has been demonstrated by the development of the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati and beyond, that admits 














of what may, for the want of a better term, be called instalment use, 
In other words, while comprehensive improvements that shall re 
quire many years for completion may be planned and should be 
planned, it is still practicable to carry on this work in such a way 
that early if not immediate use and benefits may be realized. The 
signing of contracts, and the organizing of a river transport com. 
pany at Minneapolis last week, are an indication that the use of the 
great central waterway throughout its length for transport purposes 
is soon to become a reality. There will be difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, of course, but the start that has been made in the North 
should have the encouragement of lumbermen and other business 
men, in order that it may be successful, and thus serve as an ex. 
ample and a stimulus to further development and improvement, not 
only of the main channel of the Mississippi, but of its great branches, 
Railroad transportation did not reach its present magnificent devel- 
opment without a vast amount of discouragement and many setbacks, 
Indeed all the troubles of the railroad systems are not yet over, 
There is no reason to believe that the development of a waterway 
system is confronted with greater difficulties or fraught with more 
discouragements than have been overcome by the railroads. Their 
improvement is indispensable to a balanced commercial and indus- 
trial development of the middle West. 





Use of Shorts Logical and Necessary 


NE OF THE OUTSTANDING developments in the utilization 
of wood in further manufacture, such, for example, as the auto- 
mobile trade, is the purchase of rough and even finished stock 

cut to size at the sawmill. This development has been brought about 
through codperation between the lumber manufacturer and the 
manufacturing consumer of the product of the log. It has not been 
brought about without definite and persistent effort, nor without 
concession and adaptation on both sides. Arguments for this method 
of marketing lumber have been on the score of conservation and 
economy. The manufacturer of lumber has been confronted with 
the necessity of making more close utilization of the products of the 
log. He could not see either sense or logic in sending to the wood 
pile or waste burner immense quantities of material either of the 
right size or readily cut to the right size for the use of customers 
who were already buying regular dimension stock and by the appli- 
cation of costly labor recutting this material to the usual sizes. Con- 
fronted with the necessity of paying higher freight costs on his 
shipments of lumber, and with the necessity of paying higher wages 
for the labor employed, the manufacturing consumer could not fail 
to see the folly of paying freight on waste material in order only 
that he might have the privilege of using high priced labor in cutting 
large boards into small dimensions in his own plant. 

For many years there have been persistent efforts on the part of 
millmen to keep the prices of lumber down by closer, utilization and 
better forms of manufacturing and merchandising. At the same 
time that the cost of lumber production has been going up and the 
rates of freight have been advancing, the retail cost of doing business 
has been increasing and the labor cost of building construction has 
been climbing higher. This combination of increasing costs has 
served to convince both manufacturers of lumber and retail dis- 
tributers of that product that if it is to maintain its place as 
the preferred material for dwelling house construction, methods 
must be found to keep the cost of such building within reason- 
able bounds. Nevertheless, the building industry has continued 
to a very large extent to insist upon and to use lumber of the 
lengths and as far as possible of the grades that were used when 
all the elements of lumber cost and of building construction 
were much lower than at present. While the manufacturing con- 
sumer persisted in buying boards 12 and 14 feet long only in order 
that he might have the privilege of cutting them up into pieces 24, 
36 or 48 inches long, and of various widths, the retail lumberman 
has continued to buy dimension stock in 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths 
in order that the carpenter receiving $1.25 an hour may have the 
privilege of cutting the 2x4s into the short lengths that are used in 
large number in most forms of construction. 

The situation prevailing in the manufacture and distribution of 
yard stocks is purely one of custom, and so far as it prevents the 
marketing of short lengths of dimension, it is a custom that is more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. It is a custom, how- 
ever, that can be changed only through concessions on the part of 
manufacturers and of retailers that in themselves will be ineffective 
unless carpenters and builders are made to see that the purchase 
and use of short lengths will work out to the advantage of all factors 
in the trade from the millman to the ultimate user of construction 
lumber. Just what is needed to bring a solution of this problem 
in every case it is impracticable to say, but on another page of this 
paper A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., presents a table with some suggestions that appear to point 
the way for a sort of codperation between lumber manufacturers and 
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retail distributers that will work out to the profit of both and that 
will make possible a conservation of timber that is little less than 
stupendous. Indeed, without a thought of fixing the blame for the 

ersistence of a wasteful custom, as exemplified in the failure to 
utilize short lengths, it may be said that from the viewpoint of con- 
servation it is open to vigorous and sound objection. 

The gist of Mr. Landram’s suggestion is that, instead of limiting 
his purchases to the customary small percentage of short lengths 
included in regular shipments, the retail distributer ought to pur- 
chase more of them; taking the benefit of the larger concessions 
granted by the manufacturer commonly when larger quantities 
are purchased. By this means the dealer will be enabled to pass a 


concession on to the consumer or the contractor, thus reducing not 
only the cost of the wood used, but also reducing the amount of 
hand labor performed on the job and making possible a substantial 
reduction in the cost of wood construction. The table referred to 
was originally prepared by Mr. Landram for the use of his com- 
pany’s sales force, but it has been made available for publication 
with the hope that it will prove useful, not only to other manufac- 
turers, but to retail distributers. As is pointed out in the comment 
on the table, it enables the retail purchaser to determine how much 
additional short length material to buy in order to secure conces- 
sions sufficient to reduce his average selling price. It is hoped that 
this proposal will help to solve a difficult problem. 





Slight Decrease in New Business 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 28.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association received 
telegraphic reports today of the status of the 
lumber industry for the week ended Jan. 23, 
from 357 of the larger softwood and 125 of 
the chief hardwood mills of the country. The 
344 comparable reporting softwood mills 
showed no appreciable changes in production 
and shipments, and a little decrease in new 
business, as compared with reports for the 
previous week, when, however, 28 more mills 
reported. The hardwood operations showed 
no noteworthy change in comparison with re- 
ports for the week earlier. 

The unfilled orders of 225 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 677,106,913 feet, as against 676,- 
224,586 feet for 228 mills the previous week. 
The 124 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 267,047,820 
feet last week, as against 256,933,800 feet for 
the week before. For the 101 West Coast 
mills, the unfilled orders were 410,059,093 feet, 
as against 419,290,786 feet for 104 mills a 
week earlier. 

Altogether the 344 comparable reporting 
mills had shipments 110 percent and orders 
115 percent of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills these percentages were 
respectively 105 and 120; and for the West 
Coast mills, 96 and 100. Of the reporting 
mills, the 315 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 200,722,288 feet, gave 
actual production 96 percent, shipments 101 
percent and orders 107 percent thereof. 

The figures for last week, the week before 
and the same week last year follow: Produc- 
tion—203,474,303 feet against 204,270,637 feet 
the week before, and 219,042,299 feet last 
year. Shipments—223,184,642 feet, against 
223,469,621 feet the week before, and 240,714,- 
812 feet last year. Orders—233,041,376 feet, 
against 250,564,373 feet the week before, and 
236,696,944 feet last year. ‘ 

A comparison of the lumber movement of 
the seven associations for the first three 
weeks of 1926 with the same period last year, 
follows: Production—584,363,711 feet, against 
575,099,489 feet last year. Shipments—648,- 
874,536 feet, against 620,553,879 feet. Orders 
697,512,644 feet, against 595,063,834 feet. 

‘The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires from Seattle that new business for the 
101 mills reporting for the week ended Jan. 23 
was 1 percent above production, and ship- 
ments were 4 percent below production. Of 
all new business taken during the week, 42 
percent was for future water delivery, amount- 
ing to 39,276,634 feet, of which 24,133,489 feet 
was for domestic cargo delivery, and 15,143,- 
145 feet export. New business by rail 
amounted to 1,676 cars (approximately 50,- 
380,000 feet). Forty-three percent of the 
week’s shipments moved by water, amounting 
to 37,840,265 feet, of which 29,287,620 feet 
moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 8,552,- 


645 feet export. Rail shipments totaled 1,- 
552 cars (approximately 46,560,000 feet), and 
local deliveries, 4,070,732 feet. Unshipped 
domestic cargo orders total 117,131,281 feet; 
foreign, 137,827,812 feet, and rail trade, 5,170 
cars. 


Employment conditions in all lines of work 
in the Pacific Northwest show the customary 
seasonal contraction, according to the Four 
L employment service. Logging and lumber 
manufacturing in most fir and pine districts 
are less active than a year ago. Pine woods 
operations in the Inland Empire continued to 
be held up because of lack of sufficient snow. 
Most sawmills there are still closed for the 
winter shutdown. Much repair work is be- 
ing done in the mills. Planer and shipping 
departments are -operating part time. Log- 
ging output in the Grays Harbor country con- 
tinues to increase. Sawmill operation re- 
mains unchanged. Production in the Tacoma 
district is less than 70 percent of normal 
capacity. Actual logging is at a low point, 
with commercial operations delivering to wa- 
ter less than 50 percent of capacity, and with 
mill-owned camps producing at 65 percent of 
capacity. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, showed pro- 
duction about the same, a slight increase in 
shipments, and new business well in advance 
of that reported the previous week. 


The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with one less mill re- 
porting, showed an extraordinary decrease in 
production, a small decrease in shipments, 
while new business was practically the same 
as that reported the week before. 


The California Redwood Association re- 
ports were not received in time for publica- 
tion. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with four fewer mills reporting, 
showed a big increase in production, and con- 
siderable increases in shipments and new 
business. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reported a nominal increase in produc- 
tion, a slight decrease in shipments, and .a 
heavy decrease in new business. 


The hardwood mills of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reported from 13 mills production as 3,593,000 
feet; shipments, 2,528,000 feet, and orders, 
3,211,000 feet. 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports from 112 units, production as 15,698,716 
feet; shipments, 16,805,244 feet, and orders, 
18,429,735 feet. The normal production of 
these units is 19,572,000 feet. 


For the last three weeks all hardwood mills 
reporting to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association give production 65,608,862 
feet; shipments 63,462,967 feet, and orders 
66,320,263 feet. 

[Barometer of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association appears on page 51.— 
EDITOR. | 


Change in Quarterly Meeting Place 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 27.—The midwin- 
ter quarterly meeting of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association will be held in Lake- 
land, Fla., at the Lakeland Terrace Hotel, Feb. 
10 and 11, instead of at Tampa, as originally 
announced. An attendance of 200 is antici- 
pated. The directors will meet at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, with the first business ses- 
sion following at 2 p. m. Wednesday. 

Features of the entertainment will include a 
banquet on Wednesday night at the Lakeland 
Terrace Hotel and a golf tournament on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Features of the business pro- 
gram include a discussion of foreign woods on 
Florida yards and southeastern manufacturers 
and wholesalers. A discussion on the distribu- 
tion of millwork in Florida from the stand- 
point of the wholesale manufacturer who dis- 
tributes through the retailer and the manufac- 
turer who distributes direct to the consumer, 
will be led by J. B. Clark and L. A. Warren. 
Other subjects include merchandising as @ 
wholesaler sees it, to be led by L. L. Daugherty, 
of Valdosta, Ga., and the first year’s progress 
of cost accounting, by James B. Moore; build- 
ing codes of Florida, by Col. J. W. Warden, 
and why roofing manufacturers should allow 5 
percent discount to distributers. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the transportation situation 
in Florida, and the principal officials of the 
Florida shippers’ advisory board will be asked 
to attend. Frank A. Chase, of Kansas City, 
will make an address on the building and loan 
movement at breakfast Thursday morning. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, Jan. 23, of a varying num- 
ber of southern pine mills, being weighted aver- 
ages of reported actual sales at latest available 
dates: 
Sap Flooring 


Common Boards, $2S 
Flat grain— or S4S 


1x4” B&better ..$48.00 1x 8” No. 2...... $25.25 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 22.37 ES OS IAG Bedéaces 18.25 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 22.96 1x12” No. 2...... 23.87 
Dimension, 2x4” 16’ 
pe errr err. $25.75 


Urge Sales Promotion of Fir 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WaASH., Jan. 28.—Undoubtedly the 
largest and most representative mass meeting of 
the lumber manufacturing industry ever held 
in the Northwest is in session here now, presided 
over by the veteran, George S. Long, of Ta- 
coma. Most earnest and urgent messages on the 
needs in promotion of the sale of Douglas fir, 
listened to in rapt attention, were delivered by 
Mr. Long, Charles S. Keith, J. D. Tennant, and 
Henry Schott. Mr. Keith’s remarks were illus- 
trated by many graphic charts. Indications are 
that the fir industry will decide to launch a big 
sales promotion campaign. 
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Difficulties in Drying Dogwood 

I shall appreciate any assistance you can give 
me in obtaining particulars regarding the method 
of seasoning dogwood to prevent checking. I 
should like to know the proper time of the year to 
cut this class of wood. Almost a month ago I pro- 
cured two pieces of dogwood, peeled them and 
stood them on end in a steam heated office (where 
the heat is only on during the day and the tem- 
perature about 58) to season. After about two 
weeks both pieces have checked so badly that they 
are worthless. One piece was about 5 inches and 
the other 4 inches in diameter at the large end.— 
INQuIRY No. 1,685. 

[This inquiry comes from British Columbia, 
and doubtless has reference to the western dog- 
wood, rather than to the flowering dogwood 
familiar in the eastern and southern parts of 
the United States. The trouble that this in- 
quirer has had, he may be assured, is not un- 
usual in the handling of dogwood. Dealers and 
users of dogwood adopt every expedient they 
can to prevent checking and splitting of dog- 
wood logs and billets. This care begins with 
the cutting of the trees or logs, which are left 
in as long pieces as practicable in order to 
avoid the increase in the number of ends, be- 
cause each additional end means so much more 
splitting or checking. Not only so, but users 
even dry the logs with the bark on, and though 
this stains the wood somewhat, it does not lessen 
its value for the ordinary uses. It is said that 
after a year of air drying the moisture content 
of the dogwood logs may be still as high as 24 
percent, and there is a heavy loss from checking. 
It is said also that unless the wood is brought 
down to a moisture content of 15 or 18 percent 
by kiln drying, there will be trouble from 
checking even after the wood has been worked 
into its final form. A manufacturer of mal- 
lets has stated that he has known them to split 
from end to end when boring holes for the han- 
dles. Even when the dogwood is kiln dried the 
greatest care is exercised in the piling of the 
billets so that there is an abundant circulation 
of air. Reports have indicated preferred sea- 
sons for cutting but buyers usually stipulate 
‘*freshly cut’’ without reference to season.— 
EDITOR. | 


Mortised Posts for Rail Fence 


I have been interested in a letter published on 
page 36 of your issue of Jan. 9 entitled “Mortised 
Posts for Rail Fence” together with the answer. 
Speaking generally for the United States, I have 
no doubt that the mortised post and rail fence are 
more or less back numbers. In the New Jersey 
territory, however, there are large quantities of 
these posts and rails still got out of woodlands at 
a good profit to the owner. Such fencing is still 
very much in favor in considerable areas of this 
State where fox hunting is common and where 
modern wire fences are not favored for this rea- 
son. The work of mortising the posts is as you 
say, handwork. However, there are “old timers” 
who still do this work, making good wages them- 
selves and making a good profit for the owner. The 
preferred species is chestnut and a good deal of 
the material used is blight killed chestnut. 

I am calling this matter to your attention be- 
cause it may be of interest to the person who 
made the original inquiry and even to yourselves, 
since I have no doubt the same kind of market for 
such .material and the same possibility of using 
it at a better profit for this than for any other 
market exists in other areas where similar or per- 
haps other conditions prevail.—1674-A. 


[The foregoing letter comes from C. P. 
Wilber, state forester of New Jersey. In the 
same mail that brought the letter from Mr. Wil- 
ber, the following letter was received from 
Kentucky : 

‘*A friend of mine handed to me a clipping 
from your paper marked ‘Inquiry No. 1,674,’ 
from a gentleman of New York, who had vis- 
ited Whitney farms, near Lexington, Ky., and 
had seen some mortised post and rail fences 
that he liked. The clipping from your paper 
stated that you would give the name and ad- 
dress of the gentleman from New York who is 


interested in these fences. I am the man that 
is and has been furnishing these mortised posts 
and rail fences for Whitney farms for some 
years, and if you will kindly let me have the 
name and address of the gentleman of New 
York who is interested in these fences, I will 
try to furnish the same kind of material to him. 
Kindly send to me a copy of your paper and 
price per year, as I am a dealer in lumber.’’ 

Here has been demonstrated again not only 
the care with which readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN scrutinize the Query and Comment 
page, but their willingness to help answer the 
questions propounded to the editors through 
this department.—EbpIrTor. ] 





Cabins’ Contests af banter Congo 


I would like to know if you publish a book on 
net measurement of lumber. I have the ‘‘Lumber- 
man’s Actuary” but it doesn’t give me all the sizes 
of finished lumber. You see when the buyer sends 
an order to be filled he wants the net measurement 
so that he knows what space he has to pay for in 


a vessel. What I would like to get is something 
after this example: Gross, 1x8 over all %x7%, 
net measurement .47,656; 1x8 gross over all 


%xT7V%, net measurement .46,875. 

You see we get 3}, 1%, 33 and all odd sizes. If 
you have any book of this sort on hand will you 
please let me know. It must be on net measure- 
ment, as I have skown.—INQUIRY No. 1,681. 

[This inquiry comes from British Columbia. 
Since the adoption of the American Lumber 
Standards by most of the lumber manufactur- 
ers in the United States, the various associa- 
tions’ grading rules show in connection with 





aia 


the nominal sizes, the actual sizes of the lum. 
ber produced. It is believed, however, that thig 
inquirer wants tables showing the actual cubj. 
cal contents per thousand feet. The name of 
the inquirer will be supplied on request.—Epy. 
TOR. | 


Treating Discoleved Basswood 


We have a correspondent, a manufacturer of 
brush handles, who desires to obtain a formula 
for the bleaching of discolored basswood so that 
the stained portions of this wood can be treated, 
making the wood free from this defect. 

It is claimed that a Buffalo concern exploited 
such a bleaching formula a few years ago, and 
upon demonstration returned samples formerly de. 
fective, in perfect condition. This concern later 
moved to Chicago. Perhaps if you do not have this 
formula at hand you may be able to assist us in 
locating the proper party. A letter addressed to 
the concern by the name by which it formerly was 
known has been returned unopened. <A communica- 
tion from the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., states that the files of that office con- 
tain no information relating to such a bleaching 
formula.—INQuiry No. 1,684. 

[This inquiry comes from the professor in 
wood utilization, at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The name of the company referred to in 
the inquiry does not appear in the Chicago di- 
rectory, and the files of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN contain no reference to it. Readers who 
can give any information about the formula 
here referred to or any other formula designed 
to produce the same results, are invited to do so. 
The name of the inquirer will be supplied on 
request.— EDITOR. | 
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The mills on the railroads 
leading into Memphis, Tenn., 
are principally portable, cut- 
ting usually from 2,000 to 
7,000 feet a day, running but 
one saw. They know nothing 
of gang edgers, log turners, 
and improved mill machinery. 

* * * 


American Saws 


In the manufacture of saws, 
the steel plates are prepared 
from ingots, carefully made to 
secure uniform quality, and 
after being rolled are slit into 
shapes designed for the dif- 
ferent kinds of saws. Hand 
saws in America and England 
have the teeth pointed from 
the handle, while in Asiatic 
countries and in Greece they 
are made with teeth pointed 
the other way. The latter 
must be operated by pulling 
them, the former by pushing. 
In delicate work, where very 
fine small saws are used, the 
eastern saw is the best. The 
space between the teeth of the 
circular saw is hollowed out, 
and resembles very much the 
bend of a fish hook. This pre- 
caution prevents them from 
clogging. The Oriental dif- 
fers from us in setting the 
teeth of the saw also. They 
turn a group of a dozen one 
way, and the next group the 
other, while we alternate one 
on one side, the next on the 





other. There are saws made 
so small and minute as not to 
exceed one-fiftieth of an inch 
in width, and less than that in 
thickness. 

* * * 


There never was a more 
busy season in building in 
San Francisco than the pres- 
ent one; as many buildings 
are now under construction, 
as formerly could be boasted 
in half a year. These are 
chiefly in the western addition, 
but there is more or less build- 
ing going on over the whole 
city. There can not now be 
less than five hundred going 
up, amongst them many which, 
if constructed of marble, 
would from the beauty of 
their architecture and the mag- 
nificence of their appointment 
be entitled to be called pal- 
aces. In no other city in the 
world do we find private resi- 
dences built entirely of lumber, 
costing as high as $100,000, 
or a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. Besides the large number 
of fine private residences, 
there are many splendid blocks 
of stores and tenement houses. 
The total cost of the buildings 
now in course of construction, 
(excluding public ones) is not 
less than two million dollars, 
and there are upwards of fif- 
teen hundred workmen em- 
ployed on them. 





At the present rate of con- 
sumption—to say nothing of 
the very rapid increase in the 
demand for the coming years 
—the forests of our now fash- 
ionable black walnut will be 
pretty effectually cleared dur- 
ing the next decade. The 
dealers in lumber, or rather 
that portion of them making a 
specialty of hardwood, appre- 
ciate this fact, and quite often 
the question is asked: ‘‘What 
will be the next popular furni- 
ture wood?”” Many persons 
imagine that the fashionable 
furniture wood will change to 
some more easily procured, 
and, of course, cheaper species 
of lumber, and we have fre- 
quently heard oak, ash and 
other woods mentioned as the 
probable successors to the now 
popular walnut, but we fear 
that none of these prophets 
understand the public taste or 
the popular prejudice. The 
more scarce and expensive the 
walnut lumber may become, 
the more the average Ameri- 
can will covet its possessions 
in all his household adorn- 
ments and conveniences. The 
wealthy will demand __ solid 
black walnut, the middle class- 
es will content’ themselves 
with veneered work, and the 
humbler customers will create 
a demand for stained woo 
that will put to blush the pres- 
ent sale of painted work. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Climb Above Normal Mark 


Southern pine demand continues to expand as the month 
progresses. Reports to the Southern Pine Association for the 
week ended Jan. 22 show bookings above the normal figure, 
indicating that a substantial amount of new business has been 
placed since the last report was issued. The greater part of 
this business came from the South and Florida as cold weather 
and the firm position of the market has temporarily curtailed 
buying in the North and East, and it is yet too early for the 
country yards to be entering the market. Distributers and 
manufacturers’ representatives in the larger northern mar- 
kets report a heavy volume of inquiries, which would seem 
to indicate that business will open up rapidly with the advent 
of better weather. Yard and shed items lead in the demand, 
with timbers in fair call. 

Unfavorable operating conditions and the excellent demand 
have combined to give the market a strong tone and the mills 
are holding firm to their lists, although prices are meeting con- 
siderable resistance, especially in the North. Production and 
shipments have both been slowed down by the cold, rainy 
weather and the supply of dry stocks has been further limited. 
If spring rains set in at the usual time, it is likely that the 
market will hold firm until the yards begin buying for 
spring requirements. The export situation has shown a slight 
improvement but is still regarded as unsatisfactory. 


Northern Hardwood Orders Cover Large Part of Cut 


Bookings of new orders for northern hardwoods in the first 
two weeks of the year took 85 percent of the cut during this 
period of heaviest production. The mills started the year with 
heavier stocks than they had at the beginning of 1924 or 1925, 
but much smaller than those with which they started out in 
any of the preceding three years, 1921 to 1923. Almost seven- 
ty-five percent of Jan. 1 unsold stocks was dry. Since the 
first of the year, the excess of output over current sales was 
only about one-third as much as last year. 

Some good orders have been placed during the last week by 
furniture manufacturers, following their shows, and more of 
this business is expected soon. A fair amount of business, cov- 
ering largely current requirements, is coming from the auto- 
motive industry, and factory schedules promise that sales in 
this field will be well sustained. There has been a decided 
betterment of sales by the maple flooring factories during the 
week, retailers probably stocking for spring building demand. 
The millwork factories have felt the same influences. Both 
these groups are sending larger orders to the hardwood mills. 

The market is beginning to show a little buoyancy. Though 
no advances have taken place, early mark-ups are predicted. 


Southern Hardwood Output Rises and Drops Off Again 


The southern hardwood mills were quick to take advantage 
of good weather during the week ended Jan. 16, and their 
output rose to 82 percent of normal. Even at that, the week’s 
shipments exceeded the production by 7.8 percent, and new 
orders were 13.1 percent ahead of the cut and 4.9 percent ahead 
of the shipments. There was therefore an increase in unfilled 
orders and a decrease in mill stocks. 

In the succeeding week, there was a renewal of heavy win- 
ter rains, so that many mills that had started cutting were 
again forced down because of log shortage. 

Larger demand is coming from the furniture factories as 
a result of the January shows having brought them a good vol- 
ume of orders. The automotive industry is buying a fair 
amount to provide for its large production schedules, there 
being a fine demand for the new models recently exhibited. 
Building trades demand is especially good for winter. The oak 
flooring plants during the week ended Jan. 16 manufactured 
20 percent more than in the corresponding period of last year, 
and sold 13 percent more. They are very active in preparation 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50, 51 and 91; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 102 to 110 


for spring demands, purchasing a large volume of oak, and 
the same holds true of the millwork factories. Overseas busi- 
ness is dull, as buyers have not accepted current quotations. 
There is every indication of a strong market for hardwoods 
throughout the spring. 


Western Pine Mills Foresee Good Spring Business 


Most of the Inland Empire mills, as is customary, are down 
during the cold weather, and output is about half the normal. 
Spring demand has not yet put in an appearance, and the 
planing mills are operating only part time. For the season, 
volume of orders is good, bookings during the week ended Jan. 
16 having totaled twenty-three million feet against an average 
of about thirty-one million feet for 1925. The mills are con- 
fident of a good spring business, and are firm on prices. 

The California pine mills report a good demand within the 
State. Retailers in southern California expect brisk building 
as spring opens up, and their trade at present is said to be 
above normal. Millwork items are moving well, to both local 
and middle West factories, and advances have been reported 
in sugar pine shop. Retail yards in the colder sections are 
buying rather lightly, but will be in the market soon. 

California redwood is not active in the eastern and middle 
West markets, but a fair volume is selling within California. 
A good total business was done during the week ended Jan. 16, 
for though output was about forty percent above normal, book- 
ings exceeded it by two percent. The outlook is promising. 


Shortleaf Production Much Curtailed by Bad Weather 


North Carolina pine output has been suffering from heavy 
rains. The larger plants are, of course, less affected than the 
smaller, the latter finding it impossible either to manufacture 
or ship. The producers are, therefore, quoting stiffer prices. 
But buyers are not in immediate need of stock during the win- 
ter, and orders. have continued light. Mill stocks are so re- 
duced that prompt shipments are difficult to get. Unless the 
weather unexpectedly improves, spring trading will be on the 
level of present quotations or somewhat higher. 

Roofer production by the small, air drying mills in Georgia 
has been held down by rains that have prevented hauling rough 
lumber to the planers. On the other hand, the movement to 
Florida has been a little freer, and demand from the East has 
been heavier. The 6-inch roofers are $21.50. 

The larger Arkansas mills are making a full output of soft 
pine, but smaller plants have been turning out practically 
nothing. Most stocks are low and broken. A quickening of 
demand has firmed up weak items and tends to advance prices. 


Fir Mills Speed Up Production But Market Holds Firm 


Reports that the Douglas fir operators’ plan of curtailment 
will not be carried into February are in a measure confirmed 
by association figures for the week ended Jan. 23, showing 
production and orders to be on a par. This is in marked con- 
trast to the situation prevailing the first two weeks of the 
month when bookings ran approximately 50 percent above the 
cut. While it might seem that a decline in the domestic cargo 
and export fields is responsible for this balance, the losses here 
were almost entirely offset by a gain of 314 cars in the rail 
market, and so the one explanation left is that the mills are 
gradually speeding up production. 

Up to the present, the mills’ curtailment policy has been 
very successful and if operators are abie to avoid accumulating 
a surplus of lumber between now and the time that buying for 
spring requirements begins, a firm market for the first part of 
the year is almost a certainty. The present slackness in the 
Atlantic coast market is being taken up by Florida, which has 
been a heavy buyer to date. Both rail and cargo business with 
California is quiet but middlewestern demand is gradually ex- 
panding. Export trade remains good, and prospects are 
favorable in the car material field. 
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End Matching a Practical Conservation of Lumber 


Europ, ALA., Jan. 25.—The conservation of 
timber is a subject which is constantly in the 
minds of men who are interested in the lumber 
supply for future generations and who are de- 
sirous of seeing waste eliminated from the lum- 
ber industry of today, according to W. M. 
Nichols, resident manager, Pioneer Lumber Co., 
here. The Federal and State governments have 
done a great deal along the lines of conservation 
by protecting timber lands from fire and in- 
sects and by making exhaustive studies of tim- 
ber regrowth. Lumber manufacturers, through 
their own investigations and experiments, have 
become familiar with the desirability of re- 
forestation and many manufacturers are pur- 
suing it to the extent that today for the first 
time in our history we have perpetual lumber 
manufacturing plants. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, has 
aided the cause of timber conservation by being 
responsible for the standardization and grade 
marking which is being practiced in a number 
of lumber producing districts. All of this has 
brought the subject into a prominent position, 
and no one is more interested than the lumber 
manufacturer in soliciting the codperation of 
the industry as a whole, including the consumer 
of lumber, to eliminate waste wherever possible. 

The accepted method of manufacture, that 
of the even-foot length, is one of the most 
wasteful practices in the manufacture of lum- 
ber. First there is waste at the sawmill trim- 
mer because of the necessity of over-cutting logs 
in the woods to insure double-end trimming after 
cutting to rough size. Any defect that must be 
eliminated requires a waste of two feet or multi- 
ple in order to maintain the even-foot habit. 
This method encourages mills to ship lumber 
containing defects and is conducive to exhor- 
bitant waste on the job. 

The Pioneer Lumber Co. feels that the greater 
part of the waste in 1-inch and thinner lumber, 
with the exception of interior trim, can be 
eliminated by end matching. Mr. Nichols, 
having made a study of saving in waste in 
flooring, ceiling, partition, siding and all 1-inch 
common lumber no matter how manufactured at 
the planing mill, said, ‘‘We recognize that 
any change of method in the manufacture of 
lumber that does not benefit the retail dealer 
and ultimate consumer as well as the mill, would 
not have much opportunity for progress. With 
this thought in mind, we will proceed to list the 
reasons we feel that end matching as applied 
to flooring, will benefit the home owner and his 
dealer.’’ Continuing, Mr. Nichols said: 

End-Matched Flooring Helps Home Owner 

The home owner will not have to buy high grade 
flooring and see it wasted in laying if he buys 
end-matched flooring. Flooring so manufactured, 
when laid by intelligent carpentry, will lay with 
a minimum of waste. In fact he can buy his 
flooring surface area plus lap with practically no 
allowance for waste. He will not have to pay 
carpenters for jointing the ends of high grade 
flooring because end-matched flooring, properly 
manufactured, is accurately jointed at the mill. 
He will have a better floor than with plain-end 
flooring as it will not be necessary to nail close 
to the ends of the strips, which will eliminate 
checks and splits caused by end-nailing. This in 
turn protects the floor against end-raising. 

Though we do not recommend the practice, he 
ean lay an end-matched floor without sub-floor to 
better advantage than the same floor with plain- 
end strips. In this event he should caution the 
carpenters against bringing an end joint immedi- 
ately over the joist, as the joints should come be- 
tween the joists to keep away from nailing close 
to the ends. He will quickly learn that he can 
lay a floor of end-matched strips himself, as he 
has to make only one saw cut to each string in 
his floor, which cuts all come at the side of the 
room and are covered by the baseboard or quarter 
round; so it makes no difference whether he can 
saw straight or not. He does not have to pay his 
dealer for specified lengths, because any quantity 
of a given size and grade of flooring is, figuratively 
speaking, that same quantity of any conceivable 
length he might want. Because of the above, the 
time consumed laying a given floor with end- 


matched strips will be: less than with plain-end 
strips. 


So much for the home owner or other users of 
flooring. We will give consideration to the retailer 


and try to figure how he will be affected and 
benefited. The dealer will find it necessary, if he 
is going to compete with his wide-awake neighbor, 
to handle 2- to 7-foot lengths. Naturally this will 
increase his handling cost which will be more than 
offset by advantageous features and increased busi- 
ness. If the dealer is wide awaké to his sur- 
roundings, he can open up a volume of new business 
by advertising direct to the present home owner 
who needs a new floor in this or that room. The 
short lengths have a psychological value here as 
a man can use them for laying his new floor with- 
out disturbing any other room in his home as he 
will not have long lengths protruding into the 
hall or some other room. The dealer will be 
handling lumber that is 100 percent useable and 
he will not have to ask a customer to pay a high 
price for waste to be used as kindling. No mat- 
ter what the grade, end-matched flooring will lay 
for the purpose intended without waste. His in- 
ventory will be reduced as he will have to carry 
his flooring as to grade and size only. He can for- 
get specified lengths. Not only will he be enabled 
to reduce his average carry of stock but his floor- 
ing need not be stored by lengths in separate bins. 

He need not worry for fear the manufacturer 
will load him up with 2- and 38-foot bundles, for 
the simple reason B&better 2- to 7-foot sells at 
the mill, as a rule, for less than No. 1 common 
8- to 16-foot. Therefore no manufacturer will cut 
and trim No. 1 common strips to make B&better 
2- to 7-foot; although he will always cut those 
No. 1 strips containing a short cut-out as now 
permitted in the southern pine grading rules. 
There will never be as large a percentage of 
shorts in pine flooring as in hardwood. 

Can Be Laid Without Sub-floor 

If a customer insists on laying a floor without 
sub-floor, the dealer need never hesitate to recom- 
mend end-matched strips, because such a floor is 
sufficiently strong. If a plain-end floor so laid 
will not break through the tongue and groove lip 
under the stresses the floor is supposed to carry, 
neither will an end-matched floor. The former 
stress is longitudinal or with the grain of the 
lumber while the latter is directly across the 
grain. 

The retailer will have better protection on grades 
because with end-matched stock the graders at 
the mill never will hesitate to cut out a defect. 
Under the present even-foot method of manufac- 
ture, cutting out a defect, no matter how small, 
means a waste of two feet in length and an ac- 
cumulation of “shorts” difficult to sell. 

End-matched flooring will eliminate the so-called 
“droppings” grade, perhaps the largest trouble 
maker in the business as between the dealer and 
the manufacturer. In addition to all these rea- 
sons, the dealer will have the satisfaction and 
comfort of knowing he is aiding in very im- 
portant conservation movement. 

If the above arguments with reference to end- 
matched flooring are correct, why do they not 
apply to ceiling, partition and drop siding? As 
one leading retailer put it, “There was a time 
when the wage scale of the carpenter was very 
low and you could afford to trim lumber up at 
the building site. There was also a time when 
the cut stone man cut his stone at the building 
instead of at the quarries or that there was a 
plant with saw or machinery where it could be 
done more economically. There was a time when 
steel and iron was fitted at the building; today 
it is fitted at the plant. It is only good common 
sense to know that when you pay carpenters high 
wages, it is very damaging to continue to ship 
lumber in crude sizes and lengths and expect to 
expand the lumber business in so-doing.’’ 

The same savings in waste and the same ad- 
lumber in crude sizes and lengths and expect to 
these items also. The end joints are perfect and 
do not show as defects when laid. Application of 
good common sense on the part of carpenters 
would protect the builder against waste in such 
items. 

End-Matched Drop Siding Satisfactory 

We wish to mention drop siding, as we feel this 
item would prove highly satisfactory if end- 
matched. In nailing plain-end siding, nails are 
driven within a half inch of each end of the 
piece. Many of these check or split making the 
nailing insecure with the result that in a few 
months or year the ends begin to lift and the job 
needs repairing. With end-matched drop siding 
this difficulty is entirely eliminated by the simple 
process of jointing between the studding instead 
of on it. The only end nailed pieces are those 
against corner boards, window and door casings 
ete., and here the nails can be driven a full inch 
from the ends. This item would also be sold to 
lay without waste and the end joints would be 
secure no matter whether the drop siding pattern 
was tongue and grooved or shiplapped. 








By using siding so manufactured, the home 
owner can space the studding for strength only 
and can save considerable money in the cost of 
his garage, or other buildings where the side waljs 
have to carry only a light roof. Several dealers 
have mentioned that they felt it would be ag. 
vantageous if some mouldings and base could be 
end-matched. 

This brings us down to common lumber. It jg 
our contention that the end-matched flooring argy. 
ments apply equally as forcibly, if not more go, to 
common lumber. Carpenters, naturally, are not ag 
careful in protecting the builder against waste jp 
common lumber as they are in handling higher 
grades, with the result the waste is larger, 

From our inquiries among retailers we judge ip 
the ordinary dwelling house the contractor allows 
from 10 percent to 20 percent, and in some cages 
as much as 25 percent, for waste in addition to 
allowance for lap. The spread in waste allowance 
is due to the particular width and working of the 
item being used for sheathing and sub-flooring ang 
also whether these surfaces are covered at 90 de. 
gree or 45 degree angles to the studding or joists, 
While the almost universal custom of placing stud- 
ding and joists on 16-inch centers perhaps keeps 
down waste to the minimum under present methodg 
of manufacture, nevertheless that waste is stagger- 
ing when one figures it against all the 1-inch 
common lumber manufactured in our country in 
a year. 

End-matching of 1x6-inch, 1x8-inch and 1x10- 
inch common lumber will readily eliminate a very 
large proportion of this particular waste and when 
lumber so manufactured is put in place with in- 
telligent carpentry this waste is practically elim- 
inated. 


End Matching in Concrete Form Lumber 


Let us consider concrete form lumber. Under 
present methods the contractor must constantly 
keep in mind waste in his form lumber when spac- 
ing his bracing. If this were end-matched he 
could forget waste entirely and space his bracing 
from the standpoint of strength only. The end 
joint, coming between the bracing would be suf- 
ficiently strong, either with 1x6 S4S for his rough 
work or with S2S&CM for high grade work. In 
fact, if he would see that his carpenters made 
their joints between the bracing, instead of on it 
as at present, he would find he would be eliminat- 
ing most of the end nailing and could, therefore, 
reuse the lumber much more than at present, be- 
cause the lumber would not break up so much in 
taking down. The joints would be perfect and 
tight so the cement would not readily adhere to 
the end tongue and groove, therefore, he would not 
have this difficulty to contend with when attempt- 
ing to reuse the lumber. 

What would end matching of common lumber 
mean to the man who wants to erect a frame 
dwelling? Does any man who has just built a 
home grin with delight when he looks at his base- 
ment half full of kindling? Does he smile with 
satisfaction because he has a 2 years’ supply 
of fire wood, or does his heart sink to the soles 
of his boots as he realizes he has paid from $30 
to $150 a thousand feet for his kindling? And 
how does he feel, when on further contemplation, 
he realizes part of the cost of his home was not 
only the waste but the labor he paid the carpenters 
for accumulating it? Is it not worth while for the 
industry to attempt in some way to remedy this 
evil? Waste at the sawmill is deplorable, but it 
does seem much worse on the building site as the 
builder has had to pay the freight, the retailer's 
profit and the carpenter’s labor on the waste. On 
this one feature alone it seems to us the industry 
should be willing to undergo whatever effort and 
difficulty a new method of manufacture might re- 
quire, whether we are manufacturers, dealers or 
builders. Particularly we think this should be 
done when it is so apparent the end-matching of 
common lumber seems to be the means to the end. 

Let us take for example any given frame home, 
whether of 2-story or bungalow type; consider- 
ing the building first from the standpoint of being 
sub-floored and storm-sheathed at right angles to 
joists and studs. In the case of the sub-floor 
the carpenters must end-joint every piece on the 
joists with the result that those pieces whose 
lengths are not divisible by sixteen inches must 
be cut back and the residue wasted. Even though 
each piece used be divisible by sixteen inches they 
will have to do more or less cutting because the 
lengths, as they come from the mill, are not cut to 
exact even feet, but are trimmed about an inch 
over length to allow for working on the job. With 
end-matched lumber the only waste would be the 
saw kerf on the one cut necessary at the end of 
each string in the sub-floor, and the residue 80 
cut off will start the next string. Exactly the same 
thing is true of the roof sheathing. 

In the case of the side walls the same condition 
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The only cuts necessary are one to each 


arises. 
string at a corner or opening in the building and 
the residue of the piece so cut will continue the 
string around the corner or on the other side of 


the opening. If the carpenters use good judgment 
they will see that no piece is inserted at a cutting 
point the residue of which is not long enough to 
nail without splitting. If this is done there will 
not be any waste in any openings, or corners 
parallel to or at right angle to joists, studding 
or rafters. 

If the home owner wishes his sub-floors and 
sheathing laid diagonally, that is at a 45 degree 
angle to joists and studs, there will also be no 
waste in the case of parallel and right angle open- 
ings and corners. This because the opposite sides 
of such openings are equal in width and length 
and the pieces trimmed off at such points will con- 
tinue the sub-flooring or sheathing process at some 
other point. The contractors might bring up the 
point that it would be expensive to gather up 
these pieces and take them where they are to be 
used. He has to go to this expense sooner or later 
anyway to clean up the premises and it is worth 
the little extra planning when one considers the 
saving in waste. Without giving much thought to 
the matter the layman might claim there would 
be a right angled triangular waste at the end 
of each string in diagonally laid sheathing. How- 
ever, if he will give it close study he will find the 
carpenters can eliminate this if they will use pieces 
at the end of each string so the residue when 
trimmed ‘will be long enough to hold nails without 
splitting. If S4S lumber is used the piece trimmed 
can simply be turned over and used to start the 
next string in reverse direction without requiring 
the carpenter to move from his position before 
starting nailing again. Neither will the carpen- 
ters have to take the time to cut each piece diagon- 
ally so as to have bearing for the joints. The 
end matching eliminates this and makes one end- 
less string the full length of the surface covered, 
no matter how long it may be. 

In addition to this very marked saving in lum- 
ber and labor, the home owner would have the 
satisfaction of knowing he has a tight job and 
that he will continue to save expense on fuel bills 
as long as the house is used. The same argu- 
ments apply to his siding, cornice and ceiling. 


Big Saving for Home Builder 


It is rather difficult to figure just what the 
home builder’s saving would amount to, but our 
investigations have shown us it would amount to 
from approximately 10 percent to 20 percent, on 
this portion of his dwelling, depending on the 
pattern and width of lumber used. 

The different uses to which end-matched lumber 
can advantageously be put seem to us to be nu- 
merous. We are all interested in freight rates, 
and rates are governed to some extent by railroad 
earnings. ‘The cost of construction of freight 
cars could be reduced if end-matched lining and 
siding were used, as the car builders would not 
have to pay the premium for specified lengths. 
Export shippers of large articles like automobiles, 
who use S2S&CM stock for their export crates 
could use end-matched lumber and would not have 
to pay for the waste they are now required to 
absorb in making their boxes of plain end lumber. 
The same would be true with reference to dry 
goods boxes and would possibly reduce the cost of 
tongued and grooved boxing lumber to the point 
where shippers, who have adopted other boxing 
materials, would gladly return to the use of wood. 
Decking of all thicknesses might properly be end- 
matched, though machinery would have to be 
built for the purpose. 

Having sketched the reasons why we feel the 
dealer can afford to join with the manufacturer, 
and reviewed how we think the lumber user will 
benefit, we come to our own position and will try 
to explain why we are attempting to introduce 
l-inch lumber end-matched. 

First, and most important, is conservation. The 
manufacturers of lumber must invest in a sufficient 
quantity of timber to insure him raw material for 
many years’ operation before he is justified in 
erecting a plant. Year by year he sees his timber 
being depleted and the end of his operating period 
drawing nearer and nearer. If we can end match 
our lumber the resultant saving in timber will per- 
mit us to operate a considerable period longer than 
we will be able to if we continue the present 
even-foot method of manufacture. It might be 
interesting to the layman, to explain that this sav- 
ing would come from many directions. | We would 
be able to cut our logs in the woods from the 
standpoint of grade only, without regard to length; 
we would be justified in bringing to the mill per- 
haps an average of half a log to the tree more than 
we do now; we would eliminate the over-cutting 
in length to allow for sawmill trimming as we 
would trim only wane ends of lumber where we 
now double end trim each piece; we would be able 
to salvage some lumber that now goes to the 
burner; we would be able to trim out actual de- 
fects only after the lumber is dried, instead of 





having to throw away two feet in order to cut 
out say a 2-inch knot hole; and we would be 
able to put the so called “short lengths” on the 
market in a readily useable condition of manu- 
facture. 


End Matching from Manufacturers’ Viewpoint 


Urged on by the tremendous conservation pos- 
sibilities if we could end match our 1-inch lumber, 
we can give our attention to the feasibility of so 
manufacturing lumber. We have found modern 
end-matching machinery accurate and no radical 
change in present construction needed to end match 
lumber wider than six inches. Our plant, being 
equipped with a band and gang, seems admirably 
equipped with primary machinery to adopt the 
method. We find the saving in timber will justify 
the cost of purchasing and installing end-matching 
equipment as well as the added cost of operating 
same. 

Having decided it is feasible and practical to 
end match our lumber, it is necessary to analyze 





Note—Due to the abundance 
of convention material in this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, it has been neces- 
sary to postpone the publishing 
of the eighth instalment of “The 
Lumber Industry From Tree to 
Trade” by King W. Bridges until 


a later issue.—EpIrTor. 











the marketing possibilities and we find two ob- 
jections to the method. First, it will increase 
the amount of shorts on the market. We have 
discounted this objection to some extent because 
we feel the dealer is unduly alarmed as he will 
not find the large percentage of shorts he thinks 
will develop; and because the 2- to 7-foot shorts 
will admit of less than half the defects as are 
permitted in 6- to 16-foot lengths in any given 
grade and, therefore, “shorts” end-matched will 
make practically as efficient and as well appear- 
ing job when in place as the long lengths. 

The second objection is simply “it hasn’t been 
done.”’ We fully recognize this means sales re- 
sistance of no mean character. However, if we 
can conserve our timber supply and turn out a 
product that will enable the dealer to cut down 
his overhead in the way of reduced stocks, to sell 
100 percent useable lumber in all grades, to open 
up trade that would otherwise remain dormant 
and perhaps win back some of the trade that has 
gone to wood substitutes; if we can reduce the 
cost of construction to the home builder and give 
him a better and more substantial home in so 
doing; if we can help in some small measure to 
eliminate some of the tremendous waste in the 
lumber industry; we are willing to shoulder the 
hard work, trials and tribulations it is going to 
require to overcome this hundred years or more 
of “even length” lumber. 

We have, therefore, definitely decided to under- 
take to create a market for ‘no waste, endless 
lumber,” both in shed items and commons. Ob- 
viously our capacity is limited so we will neces- 
sarily confine our sales to a limited number of 
dealers, in order that we may keep them supplied, 
should their practical experience show them this 
is the proper method to be followed in manufac- 
turing 1-inch southern pine lumber. 


Texas Concern Enlarges Hardwood Holdings 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 27.—The plant, 
equipment and timber holdings of the Sherrill 
Hardwood Lumber Co. have been sold to the 
Kirby Lumber Co., which took formal delivery 
of the property yesterday. Announcement of 
the sale was authorized this afternoon by C. 
H. Sherrill, president of the company bearing 
his name, who completed the final details of 
the transaction at Houston yesterday. 

The Sherrill company’s plant located at Mer- 
ryville, La., includes a double band mill mod- 
ernly equipped and with a capacity of 75,000 
feet daily, dry kilns, fifteen miles of logging 
railroad with locomotive and other equipment, 
commissary, tenant houses etc. The sale in- 
cludes all this property, together with lumber 
on the yards, commissary stock and approxi- 
mately 30,000 acres of timber land, some of it 
held in fee simple, some of it under timber 
rights, situated in the Sabine River bottom and 
containing a fine hardwood stand, 60 to 75 per- 
cent being oak and gum. The consideration 
was not definitely stated, but will, it is under- 
stood, run into several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It is understood that Mr. Sherrill has 
negotiated the sale to the Kirby company of a 
huge timber stand adjoining the holdings men- 
tioned above, which may run the total transac- 
tion to approximately seven figures. 

The negotiations completed yesterday have 
been under way for some weeks, and the Sher- 
rill Hardwood Lumber Co. has been operating 
its Merryville plant for the Kirby company’s 
account since Jan. 1 last. The understanding 
here is that the operation of the plant will be 
continued by its new owner. 

Mr. Sherrill retains the corporate title of the 
Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., and while the 
transfers of the Merryville plant and holdings 
comprise his lumber .and timber interests in 
that district of Louisiana, he still holds some 
3,000 acres of timber land in the Alexandria 
district. While his plans for the future are 
not ready for announcement, he hopes to main- 
tain his residence and offices in New Orleans. 
It should be added here that the above transac- 
tions do not in any way affect the Sherrill-Rus- 
sell Hardwood Co., which operates a plant at 
Paducah, Ky., and for which he maintains an 
office here. 

During the last few years, Mr. Sherrill has 
devoted much of his time and ability to the bet- 
terment of the hardwood industry. One of the 
leading figures in the organization of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, he served as its 


first president and on his retirement from that 
office last year was voted the distinguished 
thanks of that organization. One of the lead- 
ers of the standardization movement also, his 
fine service won national recognition in lumber 
circles. He has been an officer and one of the 
most active members of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club. His friends and 
co-workers in the industry, in which he has been 
engaged for thirty years, are hoping that the 
sale of the Merryville plant and holdings will 
not terminate his connection and active service 
in the hardwood field. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 28.—The Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. early in the present week purchased the 
sawmill, timber, and equipment of the Sherrill 
Hardwood Lumber Co. at Merryville, La., and 
assumed charge. The standing timber is sit- 
uated on both the Texas and Louisiana sides of 
the Sabine River and is said to be of a superior 
quality. The stumpage acquired with the plant, 
together with stumpage being purchased from 
other parties, will amount to 175,000,000 feet. 
The mill just purchased has a capacity of 75,000 
feet daily. This added to the capacity of the 
three large hardwood mills already owned by 
the Kirby company will give the company a 
daily capacity of 325,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber, and makes the Kirby Lumber Co. the 
second largest producer of hardwood lumber in 
the country. The company has over 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber. 


Seek to Promote All-Year Building 


Co.tumsus, OnIo, Jan. 25.—Only slightly 
more than 50 percent of the workers in the 
building trades in Ohio are employed during 
January and February of each year. This fact, 
with others, is disclosed by an analysis being 
made by Prof. Ralph J. Watkins, of the bureau 
of business research uf the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who has been prosecuting a study of sea- 
sonal employment in the building industries of 
this State. The possibility of planning build- 
ing operations so as to relieve these conditions 
of unemployment is suggested in the report. 

Surveys also are being conducted by Prof. 
Watkins to ascertain the influence of the weather 
on construction work. These studies are spon- 
sored by the Ohio Association of Building Ex- 
changes, and are expected to supply valuable 
information as to what may be possible in the 
way of seasonal stabilization of building. 
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Sales Manager Tells Salesmen About Advertising Benefits 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—In a bulletin sent out today, addressed to all Frost Pine sales representatives, R. B. 
Bearden, general sales manager of Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), discusses at length the benefits of adver- 
tising generally and specifically describes the Frost Pine advertising copy to be used in the 1926 campaign. 
In his bulletin, in which he asks the salesmen for suggestions, Mr. Bearden says: 


Just so long as people will think about important 
things there will continue to be developed ex- 
pressions of various kinds. Some look at things 
clear through the center; others take a side glance 
and feel content at their own solution. The tem- 
perament of the man, whether business deals kindly 
with him or the sharp pangs of disappointment 
have resented his efforts to acquire what he desires, 
are often visibly reflected in the course of a general 
discussion. ‘Trained minds are alert to make bet- 
ter business from production to the final consumer 
through advertising. We are interested in this 
subject and we want to profit, if we can, through 
the experience of others. 

The business of advertising is being constantly 
defined; some allowing it a wide sphere, while 
others are inclined to restrict its force. Recently, 
a prominent business man 
said: “The purpose and 
province of advertising is to 
tell and not to sell. If ad- 
vertising adequately tells the 
possible prospect about the 
product or service, it should not be convicted of 
failing in its job if sales are not made, because 
selling is thoroughly within the scope of the sales 
department. Advertising should not be held re- 
sponsible for the action or inaction of sales—its 
purpose must be understood to be thoroughly that 
of telling and not of selling.” This statement sug- 
gests a challenge. It is not complete. What do 
you think about it? 

Another definition of advertising came to my 
attention which I really want you to think about 
because it apparently provides an opening for dis- 
cussion that is not warranted: “Normally the 
executive, reasonably unacquainted with the lati- 
tude and sphere of advertising, is prone to ac- 
eredit advertising with too large a responsibility. 
A common assumption is that advertising has for 
its purpose the selling of products and services; 
yet that is giving advertising too great a burden.’ 
Now we are at a fork in the road. There seems 
to be an element of contradiction here. 

With a view towards valuation we may be able 
to present a reasonable comparison. When a busi- 
ness grows to a hundred million dollars in volume 
you look upon it as a business of great importance. 
Yes, of course, yes! There are scores of remark- 
ably fine concerns doing annually from ten to fifty 
million dollars. And there are hundreds of con- 
cerns, With peak credit, doing a million or two 
from year to year. Where does your mind Jead 
you when you hear of a business that requires 
over a billion dollars annually? That really seems 
fabulous. An order for a billion dollars worth of 
lumber would stir the country ; don’t you think so? 

Is it necessary to specify any definite amount 
of money in excess of a billion to emphasize the 
magnitude of the advertising business? Hardly; 
a billion dollars worth of 
anything is quite big 
enough to hold attention. 
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A POWER IN 











DISTRIBUTION Money means power. It is 
the lever that applies power 
where it will do the most 

good. Advertising is the power that moves the 


products of the world with rapidity and economy. 
You see how difficult it is to parallel anything 
else which business has before it or with the 
knowledge accumulated by individuals in any par- 
ticular line of sales wtih the power that adver- 
tising possesses. 

Advertising goes deeper than to tell or just to 
sell. It does both and more. By what text or 
form of reasoning can advertising be gauged to 
tell and not to sell? Through the same manner 
how can the value of advertising be fixed to sell 
and not tell? These are only surface outcroppings 
of the great wealth which advertising contains 
within itself. The final analysis is the same 
whether applied to the sale of Frost Pine—Super 
Quality Lumber—or any other economic necessity. 
The comprehensiveness of advertising can be better 
understood when we look at it from four sides as 
it is performing constantly. You may inquire, 
“Well, what does advertising do?” The question 
provides the answer. Therefore, venture with me 
through the center so we may see for ourselves 
what advertising will unfold. 

What does advertising do? A simple question 
which anyone has the right to ask who has some- 
thing to make and sell. Advertising distributes 
the product of all workers. It is the world’s dis- 
tributer. The business of advertising is the busi- 
In our industry distribution 


ness of distribution. 





is the most important work; that is, the industry 
of all production from a mouse trap to a locomo- 
tive, from a ten-penny nail to a mammoth sky- 
scraper, the still very incomplete task of our 
epoch. ; 

We have solved difficult problems in production, 
in industrial organization. Development is going 
on right along. Our capacity for manufacture is 
practically as unlimited as 
our capacities in agricul- 
tural and mineral produc- 
tion. Our great problem 
unfinished, barely begun, is 
the problem of distribution. 
Workers of all kinds suffer from the uncertainty 
of the markets, through defective distribution, be- 
cause organization for distribution has not kept 
pace wtih the organization in production. 

Advertising is the world’s distributer. It gives 
to human beings the products of ingenuity. Upon 
its intelligent, convincing work depends the growth 
of industry; the growth of human comfort and 
the elevation of the standards of living. A man 
can only buy when he knows that the thing is 
for sale. A man must be intelligently instructed 
as to the quality of what is offered him, and ad- 
vertising does this important work. 

Intelligent advertising is to our industrial and 
commercial system what the fruit is to the tree. 
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Down below the ground the roots are gathering ° 


the wealth of the earth ; 
they represent the mill. 
GIVES PROD- Above, the thick trunk, 
UCTS TO WORLD the many leaves and 
branches do their share 
of the work ; they repre- 
sent the dealers and salesmen. The fruit at the 
top, ready to drop, is the advertised product. That 
fruit taken and distributed gives to the world the 
work that has been done by the unseen roots, the 
trunk and the branches and the leaves. Advertis- 
ing is the distributer of the work of mill, soil, 
dealer and management. 

You may wonder how long it has required to 
build up advertising to the stupendous volume in 
excess of one billion dollars annually. It was 
quite some time back, long before the movie busi- 
ness, yes, many centuries before King Tut decided 
to leave us so many treasures. When Homer, Plato, 
Epictetus—the thinkers, scholars and philosophers 
were carving out mental avenues for a growing 
civilization—and far earlier than the warrior 
Perseus, advertising was a going business. Adver- 
tising is not new. It is the people who are un- 
acquainted with it who do not want to understand 
it, who are new. 

The whole country, every citizen, every woman, 
every child, derives benefit from advertising, which 
has been developed within the present generation. 
Every schoolboy knows how the human race has 
begun its mental development since language was 
discovered. Before men could speak they could not 
tell each other their ideas or help each other. 

What language is to the human race, advertis- 
ing is to business, industry, commerce, manufac- 
turing and economy. Advertising is the language 
of trade, the language of energy, the language of 
prosperity, the language of the man of today de- 
termined to do within his lifetime what in former 
vears could not be done in fewer than half a 
dozen generations. 

Advertising, as the word indicates, is giving in- 
formation. 
“to turn to,” from the Latin of ad—to—and verto 
—turn. The advertisement turns the public to the 
thing wanted. Advertising, the voice of commerce, 
tells the work that the thinkers, fighters and in- 
ventors of industry are doing. 

Very old, indeed, is advertising. The rainbow 
in the clouds, according to the Scriptures, was one 
of the early advertisements. It promised that men 
should not be destroyed 
again with a flood. In that 
advertisement, brilliant in 
color, magnificent in size, 
Supreme Power announced 
the fact that that particu- 
lar flood was to be the last. 

Caesar used the advertisement when, fighting the 
patricians and using the bulk of the people against 
his enemies in the Senate, he caused the proceed- 
ings of the Senate to be advertised on the walls 
of Rome. That was the first semi-modern adver- 
tising. The object of men that create is to make 
their creations known. And the task that adver- 
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tising accomplishes, and that nothing else can ac- 
complish, is to make known to all the efforts, the 
results, the inducements of the individual. 

It was good advertising when Canonicus, the 
Indian chief, intending to frighten the little group 
of New Englanders, filled a snake skin with arrows 
and sent it to Governor Bradford. And it was 
still better advertising when that same governor 
filled the snake skin with powder and bullets and 
sent it back to Canonicus. This Indian gentleman 
looked at the white man’s advertisement in the 
snake skin thoughtfully and decided to put off the 
fight indefinitely. 

The history of the world has been a history of 
advertising, conscious or unconscious. ‘This cen. 
tury of ours is the first that sees advertising ag 
a science and an art, 
And even this genera- 
tion does not realize the 
great importance of ad- 
vertising, the extraor- 
dinary part that adver- 
tising is destined to play in the industry, the com- 
merce, and especially in the economy of the coun- 
try. Advertising will stop only when _ business 
ceases to function and people can not understand 
each other. 

The advertisement is to the industry and busi- 
ness of the nation what the bright electric light 
is to the big engine producing the power. The 
little electric bulb tells what the engine is doing. 
The brilliantly worded advertisement tells what 
industry, commerce, manufacturers are doing. In 
the olden days everything was slow. A man with 
great difficulty managed to place his little store 
on a street where many passed. The people only 
could know what he was doing if they passed his 
store. 

Now a man puts his mill in a distant town, no- 
body has seen it, nobody knows perhaps where it 
is. But that man puts his name, his purposes, 
his accomplishments, in the hands of millions of 
human beings. He does not wait for the man to 
pass his door. He goes through the door of the 
house in which the man lives, and in this weekly 
or that semi-monthly, or in many dailies, presents 
to the man the story that he has to tell. 

Therein lies the power of advertising. You can 
work today and tomorrow you can tell the whole 
world what you have done. You can have a new idea 
this week, and next year 
that idea can be in the 
minds of seventy millions 
of human beings. You*are 
not bound by your location, 
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limited by the strength of 
your voice. No man need waste a day if he has 
the right idea and the energy, and knows how to 
talk for publication. It is important that the 
public knows what advertising means. 

Especially important is the fact that plenty of 
advertising almost invariably means an excellent 
and honest product. If you read that a man had 
invested a million dollars in a mill or plant of 
brick, stone and iron, you would not need to be 
told that he would refrain from setting fire to that 
mill—esprcially if it were not insured. There are 
many business men that have put not one million, 
but five millions, and ten millions into an adver- 
tising reputation. And what good is a _ business 
that is without a reputation ? 

They have put their millions into words and 
have created by them a reputation as solid as any 
brick or any iron. That reputation is their for- 


tune. It is the fortune that goes on to others 
after their death. That reputation is their life 
work. It is not insured, it can not be insured. 


For the man who has put his millions into adver- 
tising, to lower the quality of his goods, to deceive 
the public, would be like setting fire to his millions 
without any insurance. 

The man who advertises gives hostages to the 
public, and proves that it is his intention to suc- 
ceed by giving value, by living up to that which he 
has promised. There are, of 
course, fraudulent advertisers, 
although they are constantly 
becoming fewer. And they are 
becoming fewer, thanks to the 
power of advertising itself. 
For the advertising of honest men and of honest 
goods has made the work of deceitful advertising 
more and more difficult, less and less remunerative. 

Advertising is no longer used to sell wooden 
nutmegs, or to sell “ fine steel engraving of George 
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Washington for 50 cents,”’ which turns out to be 
a United States 2-cent stamp with George Wash- 
ington’s face upon it. Advertising builds up the 
honest man and kills off the dishonest man. There 
js more profit in building a great grocery business 
and selling the best of nutmegs at a fair profit 
than there could possibly be in selling wooden nut- 
Ss. 

oe has ceased to be misrepresentation, 
and it has become the honest voice of commerce, 
the agent of economy—and the economy must be 
clear to all—it can be made clear in a very few 
words. You have a merchant who deos not adver- 
tise. He pays a clerk $2 a day. And the clerk 
sells $10 worth of goods. Naturally, that mer- 
chant must first pay the clerk his $2 out of the 
$10 that you pay for the goods. That means 20 
percent profit, to start with, for the clerk alone. 
And then the store, which represents high rent, 
must take its part of your purchase money for 
rent, for heat, for taxes, insurance; and the 
proprietor must take his part. 

Where the man who does not advertise pays $2 
to the clerk and $2 for rent and $1 for insurance 
and delivery, and sells $10 worth of goods, he must 
take $5 for expenses and at least $3 for himself 
—and you get $2 worth of goods. A man with 
the same clerk and the same store, advertising, 
ean sell $100 worth of goods, so that out of $100 
he can pay the clerk and the rent and the taxes 
and the overhead, and take the profit that he wants 
—and the whole thing amounts to less than one- 
tenth of the amount taken in. 

Advertising doubles the efficiency of the clerk, 
the value of the store, the power of the merchant’s 
organization. Only a child under 5 years of age 
could fail to see that the 
man who advertises per- 
sistently, intelligently 
and truthfully is saving 
the money of those that 
purchase from him—inas- 
much as he is making it possible for the same 
organization, the same equipment, to do many 
times the amount of business that it would do 
without advertising. And he can take for himself 
3 or 4 or 5 percent profit on his sales, instead 
of 40 percent, as the nonadvertiser must do, and 
with his small percentage of profit he can become 
an infinitely richer man. 

Nothing is more foolish than the fast-disappear- 
ing belief of the ignorant that when they buy 
goods, “they pay for the advertising.”” They do 
nothing of the kind. The advertising pays for part 
of the goods and makes it possible to deliver the 
goods cheaper. 

How many manufacturers and other business 
men fail to remember that advertising is the sales- 
man that talks to all? More than that, he is the 
man who forms public opinion as to the policy of 
the manufacturer, or the other business which he 
represents. Advertising is the voice—the man 
who represents not merely the cash inducements, 
but the conscience of the business. The power to 
convince is the greatest power. Advertising does 
that. He who can make others believe and who is 
sincere and believes himself, first of all, is the 
successful man in every line. That is the man 
and the business which the public will continue 
to believe. The man who does not believe in him- 
self or in what he has to offer to the public can 
not live by deception, not very long. 

Thomas A. Edison, the noted inventor, who pos- 
Sesses an insstiable thirst for facts, always from 
an authoritative source, who asks questions with 
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a directness almost com- 
pelling in its nature, said 
ADVERTISING to an advertising man, 
DOES PAY ‘Does advertising pay?’ 
The answer was converted 











into another question from 
the advertising man, ‘Does business pay?” Mr. 
Edison replied, “Yes, good business pays.’ The 
advertising man answered, “Yes, good advertising 
pays.” It is upon this premise of good business 
fortified with a good product that Frost Pine regis- 
ters for the good of business and confirms the 
statement that good advertising does pay. 

Frost Pine advertising, which you know appears 
regularly in the newspapers to the trade, is de- 
veloped to fill a particular purpose; largely to 
Place before the greatest number of dealers the 
availability of super-quality lumber and the earnest 
service your organization provides unfailingly. 
he field which you cover so well is seeded ; where 
apparent barren sources appear these are carefully 
cultivated and nursed for future growth, with a 
well defined program of advertising. To assist 
you to obtain the greatest possible results, to make 
each call one of profit and to leave in the mind 
of your dealérs and prospects a cherished feeling 
of respect for the company you represent. 

The sale of Frost Pine is not controlled by any 
dealer, neither is it restricted to any locality. 
Frost Pine is manufactured and sold to dealers 
throughout the nation. It is a superquality lum- 
ber product employed and used as an economic 


. 


asset for the welfare of the public in every hamlet 
of this country. This is the broad province of 
the adaptability of Frost Pine—the all purpose 
lumber which you sell. A lumber product whose 
quality is so clear, so uniform, so finely balanced, 
the dealers from the North, along the Atlantic 
coast, or the middle West, or elsewhere, would 
recognize it in the yard of another dealer. This 
is the realization of supreme standardization in 
lumber manufacture. 

Frost Pine advertising is fully aware of the re- 
sponsibility before it. What could be better? 
There is nothing to compare. Feeling the sense 
of duty acutely to enable the small dealer to pro- 
vide his community with the lumber he should 
have the message of Frost Pine advertising is 
directed to the mixed car buyer. If there ever 
was a doubt in the mind of the dealer, who could 
not buy in straight cars, whose demands are in 
small and varied orders, that he could not stock 
Frost Pine, that does not now exist. The initial 
advertisement of Frost Pine for 1926 is a direct 
and personal invitation to the mixed car buyer. 
It is only reasonable to expect this message will 
be received with favor. The small dealer will be 
encouraged, he will feel more secure; his desire 
to expand will be limited only to the opportu- 
nities his community will offer when he can place 
his order for a mixed car of Frost Pine. 

The appeal of Frost Pine advertising is centered 
upon its practicability. It is distinctly the adver- 
tising of super-quality lumber. It never wavers in 
its purpose to define a 
fixed artery of business 
which others may use with 
profit. Frost Pine advertis- 
ing is the partner—no one 
can be more closely related 
in business—of the Frost Pine representative. 
There is an understanding that one is helpful to 
the other, that prevents contradiction or disagree- 
ment. Through this method of business activity 
by means of which advertising associates itself with 
the representative, the work of one is reflected 
through the other and a substantial confidence is 
established in the mind of the dealer. Frost Pine 
through its super-quality sustains the work of 
advertising and the representative all united for 
the greater advancement of the dealer. 

The new design for Frost Pine advertising is 
developed around the end of a sawed log from 
which the border is carried out to represent the 
bark. It was not intended to picture the bark 
as it really is. The design is merely a suitable 
balance which harmonizes better than straight 
lines or solid rules. The compact growth is pre- 
sented in the center of the log which gradually 
moves outward toward the bark as the tree really 
grows. The words, “available always,” attached 
to Frost Pine, which the dealers are familiar with, 
mean an almost inexhaustible supply. It is very 
generally understood Frost Pine trees will be on 
their way to the mill when another generation has 
grown up to take the place of our present majors 
in business. Dealers in this generation have no 
cause to worry about a sufficient supply of Frost 
Pine. Volume is assured. [This new design for 
Frost Pine advertising appears in this issue.— 
EDITOR. ] 

The text conforms to our regular plan to pre- 
sent newness in our advertising. The mixed car 
buyer will be interested to know he is not over- 
looked. Most likely he will be ‘impressed to learn 
that a business as large as Frost Pine, with a 
constant growing demand in large centers, realizes 
the problems which the smaller dealer has to con- 
tend with and provides the opportunity, which is 
advantage for the mixed car buyer. What a dealer 
has and what a dealer may need are two different 
things. The solution for this problem is to enable 
the dealer to obtain the lumber he must have. 
Frost Pine super-quality lumber is available to 
the mixed car buyer. 

In addition to other new features in our adver- 
tising is the signature cut Frost Lumber Industries, 
Ine., containing the F. L. I. emblem centered in a 

monogram design. The 
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F. L. I. emblem is fixed 
GIVES IDENTITY identity with us. It 
TO PRODUCT appears on all station- 
ery, order blanks, in- 
voices and checks. In 


all of our advertising this emblem will be a part 
of the name of this business. It is our desire to 
present to our dealers and those whom we look 
forward to doing business with everything con- 
nected with us to register indelibly with the 
public the dependability, sincerity and earnestness 
of the Frost Pine organization. 

It would be amiss perhaps, if I failed to ask you 
for your suggestions concerning the contents of 
this bulletin. I am confident they will be forth- 
coming in due time. Our advertising program is 
the result of months of patient endeavor. It is 
builded primarily as a conscious policy of our 
business and as an indispensable acquisition to you 
in your daily representation of Frost Pine. 


Days and Prices That Are Gone 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 25.—Recently a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
had the privilege of examining some old con- 
tracts for lumber purchases made by C. P. 
Crosby, of the Crosby Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of this city, in 1908 and 1909. The lumber 
was mostly log run and No. 3 common. A 
comparison of prices ruling then with those 
now prevailing is of decided interest, even No. 3 
common birch, basswood and elm now bringing 
more money than the log run did then. In 1906 
and 1907 Mr. Crosby was selling birch at $28 
for FAS, $16 for No. 1, and $12 for No. 2. 

Some of the companies from whom he pur- 
chased lumber in those days have undergone 
changes and others are out of business. The 
Gilkey & Anson Co. and the John Oelhofen Co. 
no longer operate sawmills. The Antigo Lum- 
ber Co. went out of business years ago, being 
succeeded by the Faust Lumber Co. The Stolle- 
Barndt Lumber Co., of Tripoli, Wis., dissolved, 
and was succeeded by the Bissell Lumber Co. 
The Diamond Lumber Co. is still operating at 
Green Bay, Wis. 

A contract was made with John Oelhofen 
Co., Tomahawk, Wis., in January, 1908, whereby 
the party of the first part conveyed to Mr. 
Crosby all hardwood lumber in pile at his mill 
yard and all to be manufactured that year, with 
certain exceptions, and agreed to load same, 
at the following prices: Birch, No. 2 common 


, and better; elm, No. 2 common and better; ash, 


No. 2 common and better; all at a uniform 
price of $17. No. 3 birch, elm and ash at a 
uniform price of $9.50. Basswood, No. 2 com- 
mon and better, $22; No. 3 common, $12. Hard 
or soft maple, No. 2 common and better, $13; 
hard or soft maple, No. 3 common, $9.50. 

In Mareh, 1909, Mr. Crosby contracted with 
the Diamond Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis., 
for its entire output of No. 2 common and 
better birch for the sawing season of that year, 
at $19 a thousand feet, f. 0. b. Green Bay. 

A contract made with the Stolle-Barndt Lum- 
ber Co., of Tripoli, Wis., in January, 1909, 
covered the purchase of the mill’s entire 1909 
output of hardwood, to the amount of about one 
million feet, at the following prices, f. o. b. 
Tripoli: Birch, log run, No. 2 common and 
better, $17; soft elm, log run, No. 2 common 
and better, $17.50; ash, log run, No. 2 common 
and better, $23; basswood, firsts and seconds, 
7 inches and wider, $32.50; basswood, No. 1 
common, 7 inches and wider, $22.50. 

Along with these old contracts was filed 2 
letter to Mr. Crosby from the Gilkey & Anson 
Co., of Merrill, Wis., under date of Aug. 4, 1908, 
listing stocks on hand of certain items of hard- 
woods, and quoting the following prices: Bireh, 
No. 2 common and better, 1-inch, 114-inch and 
1%-inch, $16; oak, No. 2 common and better, 
14-inch, $32; ash, No. 2 common and better, 
l-inch, $25; soft elm, No. 2 common and better, 
l-inch and 14-inch, $18; rock elm, No. 2 com- 
mon and better, 114-inch, $24; maple, No. 1 
common and better, 2-inch, $16. All of the 
above stock was rough. 

Under date of Oct. 23, 1911, the Antigo Lum- 
ber Co. contracted to deliver prior to Jan. 15, 
1912, approximately 240,000 feet of No. 3 birch 
and 160,000 feet No. 2 common and better, at 
the following prices: Firsts and seconds, $30; 
No. 1 common, $15; No. 2 common, $9; No. 3 
common, $6. 


Three Companies Re-elect Officers 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIs., Jan. 26.—At the an- 
nual meetings of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Co., the Northern Lumber Co. and the American 
Immigration Co. all the officers were reélected 
for the coming year. 

Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co. officers are: R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, president; F. S. Bell, Wi- 
nona, Minn., vice president: William Irvine, Chip- 
pewa Falls, secretary-treasurer. 

Northern Lumber Co.: R. M. Weyerhaeuser, pres- 
ident ; D. C. Denkman, Rock Island, IIL, vice presi- 
dent; and William Irvine, secretary. 

American Immigration Co.; Mr. Weyerhaeuser, 
president ; Mr. Bell, vice president ; and Mr. Irvine, 
secretary. 
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Illinois Twin Cities Boast Fine Homes Set in Beautiful Landscapes— 
Service That Benefits Yard and Customer—Puts Back-Bin Space to Use 


In Champaign, IIl., we found W. W. Walls 
& Co. located in the center of town; in 
fact less than a block from the leading 
hotel. A. T. Walls, president and treasurer, 
is one of the prominent lumbermen of the 
State, and a leader in developing modern 
service. We discover that in different towns 
and cities there is a wide divergence in 
the amount of so called service asked for 
and offered, and this is rather to be ex- 
pected; for Illinois is old among mid- 
western commonwealths and has drawn her 
people and hence her buying habits from 
many sources. In some towns there seems 
to be little service asked for except the keep- 
ing of adequate stocks. This of course is the 
foundation of the business everywhere, and 
it is the solid rock upon which all the newer 
offerings are based. From this fundamental, 
different yards have taken different paths 
of expansion. 

“For several years 
we have been offer- 
ing our customers 
some additional fa- 
cilities,’ Mr. Walls 
said as we sat to- 
gether on a hall seat 
in the lobby of his 
office. “You men- 
tioned the set of 
drawings on the 
desk in the side of- 
fice. We have worked 
out something of an 
informal architec- 
tural service and are 
in a position to make 
or find plans for our 
customers. C. M. 
Walker, secretary of 
the company, does 
quite a bit of this 
work of finding, 
making and altering plans. Then we make 
it a point to tell a prospect whether he is 
in a position to build the house he has in 
mind. A man comes in with a picture of a 
house or a rough sketch or a blueprint and 
says that is the house he wants to build. 
We can make an estimate in a few minutes 
that will come within a reasonable distance 
of the completed cost, and we do this before 
going to the labor of drawing up plans and 
arriving at an exact figure. We ask the 
man how much he expects to spend, how he 
expects to raise the money, how much he 
has saved up and what his income is. Cus- 
tomers will tell us these things if they are 
approached in the right way. Then it is 
possible to tell with a little figuring whether 
he really can afford to build the house in 
question. If he can’t, we tell him so frankly 
and explain why. Then perhaps we can hit 
upon something satisfactory that is within 
his means. A dealer can’t be autocratic 


about these things; but he can save his cus- 
tomer from some serious errors that would 
plague the man for years to come and per- 
haps cause him eventually to lose his prop- 
erty. This is not only a service to him, it 
is a service to us; for if he can’t pay, we’ll 
not get paid. We make every effort to have 


this service accurate and revealing; and I 
feel certain that our buying public appre- 
ciates it for what it is. 

“Mr. Walker and I have given a good deal 
of attention to this matter, for both of us 
build a certain number of houses for sale. 
So we have to know how to do this in our 
own undertakings. We can make estimates 
of plumbing and heating, we think, quite 
as well as the plumbers can. In fact I think 
I may say we can do better. Sometimes the 
yard undertakes to build houses complete 
except for the plumbing, wiring and heat- 
ing, and I’m not sure but that in time we'll 
take on some or all of these lines. My own 
feeling is that plumbing work costs too 
much. In fact I’ve known small houses to 
be built in this city with the plumbing cost- 
ing more than twice as much as the lumber. 
All these items are important to the builder, 
and all of them must come within a rea- 


the mill. But the university itself needs 
lumber every once in a while; and it has got 
in the habit of asking prices on half a dozen 
2 by 4’s. Oftentimes we’re asked by the 
contractor to sell him stuff to finish up. He 
finds he’s going to run out of certain sizes, 
But we seldom try to sell that. He wants it 
right away, and if we supplied it we'd 
deplete our stock in those items and so im- 
pair our service to our regular customers, 
Then, too, the prices at which such sales can 
be made allow for almost no profit. We stay 
out, not because of any feeling toward the 
contractor because he didn’t buy all the 
stuff through us, but because we don’t care 
to clean ourselves out of sizes that we need 
in our regular sales. 

“That’s selling on competition; and from 
our point of view it is wholly unsatisfactory, 
But, on the other hand, when a man wants 
to build a house and comes to us for advice 

and guidance 
through an_ under- 











taking of which he’s 
likely to be com- 
pletely ignorant, we 
ean give him this 
service and protect 
him against mis- 
takes and see that 
he gets a good job 
at a fair price. And 
we can get a fair 
profit for ourselves. 
It costs us some- 
thing to give this 
service. It has taken 
lots of work and ex- 
perience to perfect 
ourselves in the 
knowledge of how td 








Corner of the new warehouse of the Clarke-Thompson Lumber Co., Champaign, Ill. 


sonable figure or a man can’t build. A 
modern house has to have modern plumbing 
and heating, of course; but if those figures 
are out of line it follows that a certain 
number of prospects will be discouraged and 
will withdraw from the market. I’m watch- 
ing to see how this matter develops before I 
decide what I will do. 

“This so called service, in addition to sell- 
ing goods, has been important in our busi- 
ness. It has brought us a large propor- 
tion of our trade without the old kind of 
competition. Probably I can illustrate what 
I mean in this way. The State university 
is located here and in Urbana, and it does 
much building. The university sends out 
lists for bids on the material it needs, and 
among the items there is a good deal of lum- 
ber. All we are asked to do is to say what 
we'll take for so many feet of certain kinds, 
grades and patterns. That’s the very mini- 
mum of what could be called service. Well, 
as a practical matter, we never submit a 
bid. The big bills go out all over the coun- 
try, and someone will be sure to have the 
stuff and be eager to turn it, so he makes a 
price down almost at cost. The sale is made 
on a purely competitive basis. Of course 
much of it is bought by the contractors at 


do it. We sell him 
the benefit of our 
experience along 
with the building material. He is benefited 
quite as much as we are. That’s what makes 
a reasonable service so important ‘in the 
building material business—the fact that 
both parties profit. That’s the reason we can 
sell so large a part of our stuff without com- 
petition; at least without competition in the 
old sense of making the sale turn on the 
price per thousand of 2 by 4’s. 

“Trade was very good in Champaign and 
Urbana in 1925. These two cities are prac- 
tically one, you know, and they have a com- 
bined population of about 36,000. Either is 
a most desirable residence point. The pres- 
ence of the university brings numberless 
things within reach of residents of the town; 
music, athletic events and the like. ‘Red’ 
Grange has done an enormous lot to adver- 
tise the university. For all these reasons 
we have, I think, an unusually good class of 
citizens; not only the people of wealth and 
professional people but also mechanics. Yes, 
we do have our little labor troubles from 
time to time, but the boys simply quit and 
argue the matter out. There’s never any 
disorder in such negotiations here.” 

Champaign has a new lumber company 
with a very attractive and efficient new 
yard. This is the Clarke-Thompson Lumber 
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Co. that has been in active business since 
about May 1, 1925. The building of the 
plant was begun before that date, and some 
lumber may have been sold a little sooner. 
E. A. Clarke told us he had searched the 
city for a suitable site for his new plant 
and had picked this one because it lies along 
the Illinois Central. This railroad runs 
elevated past the rear of the yard, and from 
his siding he can unload all his material by 
gravity rolls. The main warehouse is a 
double-alley building, placed at right angles 
to the tracks. It extends from the tracks at 
the rear to a much. used street in front. Mr. 
Clarke says his men have become very 
clever in using the gravity rolls. In fact 
they have devised ways of doing things with 
them that are commonly said to be impossi- 
ble, such as making a board stick to the 
rollers and turn acorner. The rolls are used 
at a fairly steep pitch, and the material 
travels right along. There is only this one 
handling operation in getting all the stuff 
from the car to the bin. If it goes to bins 
near the track, the rolls are placed low. If 
it runs the whole length of the warehouse, 
the rolls are raised. In either case, speed is 
the middle name of the operation. Much 
lumber is unloaded and put into the bins for 
70 cents a thousand; and in view of the city 
level of wages that prevails here, Mr. Clarke 
feels well satisfied that his careful pre- 
liminary planning in locating the yard is 
paying him good dividends. “If it should 
ever come to a dog-eat-dog competition on 
prices for survival,” he said, “we will be 
in a strong position. I hope it will never 
come to that, and in fact I think it will not. 
But in any event our low costs of handling 
material are a real asset to us.” 


Dense Traffic Hurts Farm Trade 


Champaign has no farmer trade, and I was 
told somewhere that the reason is the dense 
auto traffic in town. Farmers drive their 
cars in without trouble. They’re as good 
chauffeurs as anybody; but they don’t like to 
drive teams through the tangles of traffic. 

“It is a settled policy with me,” Mr. Clarke 
said, “and one that applies in some of the 
other yards in which I’ve been interested, 
not to deliver lumber out in the country to a 
point that is nearer some other good yard. 
That’s not the result of any agreement. But 
I never could see the sound business sense 
of hauling into someone else’s territory. It 
provokes retaliation, and the final result is 
not good. However, I want to make it plain 
that I’ll never be a party to a general main- 
tenance of prices just to allow some weak 
sister to keep going. I never have done such 
a thing, though I’ve known of such agree- 
ments. It’s thoroughly unsound. Why 
should the public be charged extra for the 
goods it buys just because somebody is not 
a good enough merchant to survive in any 
other way? Such things can’t last, even if 
they were fair. The way to keep going is 
to do sound merchandising; handle good 
goods in an efficient way and employ good 
salesmanship to make them move. 


Relies on Sound Merchandising 


“I confess I can’t understand the point of 
view of merchants in small towns who try to 
put any kind of outside obstacles in the way 
of their own customers who want to go to 
other towns to trade. Everybody has heard 
of such things; merchants who pulled polit- 
ical wires to prevent the building of hard- 
a roads that will connect them with 
arger towns and the like. In the first place 
these things never work. If people want to 


go they will go, in spite of bad roads. They’ll 
wait until they have a lot of things to buy 
and then go by train if the roads are not 
passable. In the second place, these efforts 
are always discovered, and a lot of justified 
resentment results. ‘These store keepers,’ 
say the farmers and others, ‘are keeping 
us from getting good roads so that they can 
charge us more for what we have to buy of 
them.’ That’s the wrong idea. I hold it as 
my own privilege to buy where I please, 
where I can get the things I want at the 
most favorable prices. That applies to what 
I buy for the yard and what I buy for myself 
and family. My customers have exactly 
the same right. The way to maintain and 
build a business is to make it so efficient and 
serviceable that people will want to patron- 
ize it. And if that can’t be done, the mer- 
cantile establishment that shrinks from fair 
competition has no reason for existing. 
“T’ve studied this matter of delivering a 
good deal, and I’ve come to at least one con- 
clusion. Except for very long hauls I can 
use my teams and beat trucks all to pieces. 
This yard has some trucks, as you see. But 
we keep several teams, and I wouldn’t will- 
ingly be without them. For short hauls 














A Champaign (Ill.) landscape gardener’s office, 
across the street from the Clarke-Thompson 
Lumber Co.’s plant 


they are just as efficient, and they’re con- 
siderably cheaper to operate.” 


Sliding Doors at Back of Bins 


Mr. Clarke has two permanent window 
displays, one of bathroom fixtures and one 
of built-in kitchen appliances. Along the 
south side of his yard he has sliding doors 
the whole length of the building, and behind 
these doors he keeps a lot of goods and spe- 
cialties, such as roofing. In building a shed 
it is not often possible to have bins arranged 
of just exactly the right depth to hold each 
length of stock. Bins in a row are usually 
of the same depth, whether they are to con- 
tain 10-foot or 20-foot stuff. This means 
there is some waste space at the back, for 
the front ends must come flush with the 
alley. To put anything in front of a pile 
would be to lock it in. So he has these doors 
and is able to utilize the space. He has 
something like five cars of stuff stored in 
what otherwise would be waste space. With 
the doors, access to this stock is easy. We 
asked Mr. Clarke if he had designed the shed 
himself, and he said he had. In preparing 
to build he went around to look over a num- 
ber of sheds that were reputed to be good, 
but he found that little he saw could be 
adapted. Building a modern lumber ware- 
house has become much more of an indi- 
vidual problem than building a house. Loca- 
tion, slope of ground, relation to railroad 
sidings, kind of trade catered to and so on 
must be taken into consideration. So de- 


signing a yard has become quite an art; and 
more and more dealers tell me they are un- 
able to copy exactly any sheds in use in 
other yards, unless they be small or very 
simple affairs. The general principles ap- 
ply everywhere, but applying them to an in- 
dividual problem is a matter for experience 
and imagination and common sense. 


Business Has Been Good 


The Home Lumber Co.’s plant is located 
near the Clarke-Thompson yard, on the 
other side of the Illinois Central tracks. 
R. F. Block, the manager, came in while we 
were in the office, but he had to leave almost 
immediately. The season of 1925, he told 
me, was a good one, though sales slackened 
off a bit in the fall. The yard is quite at- 
tractive in appearance. 

The manager of the Alexander Lumber 
Co. was away, too, when I called. G. J. 
Lowry, with whom I talked, told me about 
the same story of good sales and a rapidly 
growing town. He admitted that Cham- 
paign and Urbana had plenty of yards, 
which was probably his way of saying they 
had too many. One reason why they prob- 
ably will continue to have as many as they 
do have is the attractiveness of the towns. 
as places in which to live. The university 
and the things it brings to town make the 
Twin Cities admirable residence points. 

We strolled about the streets of Cham- 
paign a bit and were ready to agree that in 
physical appearance, which was about the 
only standard by which to make a hasty 
judgment, the city. is a very pleasant place. 
A person finds quantities of houses of large 
size and of fine architecture. Lawns are 
beautifully landscaped. There was much 
evidence of wealth and plenty of indica- 
tions that the people living here are, as Mr. 
Walls said, a fine class. After all, it is the 
people who give character to a town; but if 
they are pleasant and intelligent, those 
things will show in the houses they build 
and the surroundings they give themselves. 


Issues Forestry Primer 


To mark 1926, the semi-centennial of the 
first step in forestry of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the American Tree Association an- 
nounces the publication of the ‘‘ Forestry 
Primer.’’ The primer recites the facts of the 
forestry situation and is designed for school 
and club use, and also is for distribution to 
women’s clubs, civic and commercial organiza- 
tions. Copies can be had by sending a 3-cent 
postage stamp to the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Tree Association, Washington, D. C. 


Volume Tables for Important Trees 


The Forest Service announces that three book- 
lets of pocket size have just been issued em- 
bodying a series of volume tables covering 54 
important timber species. The title is ‘‘ Vol- 
ume Tables for the Important Timber Trees of 
the United States.’’ These tables indicate the 
contents of average trees of different sizes in 
various units of measure, as board feet, cubic 
feet, cords, and poles and for second growth 
as well as for old growth timber in eight of 
the western species. 

The booklets are obtainable separately and 
cover, respectively, the western species, the 
eastern conifers and the eastern hardwoods. 
In addition, the tables for the individual spe- 
cies have been printed on single sheets and can 
be obtained separately by persons interested 
in one or only a few species, on application to 
the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. When tables for specific 
species only are needed the Forest Service re- 
quests that these be named by the applicant. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Will Sell Garages on Instalments 


Detroit, MIcH., Jan. 25.—The installation of 
a new department that will specialize in build- 
ing one-, two- and three-car garages is a serv- 
ice feature adopted by the Peoples Lumber Co., 
of this city, with the opening of new office and 
yard at Linwood and Fenkel avenues. Accord- 
ing to J. E. Goldberg, treasurer and general 
manager of the company, this department has 
been installed to expedite the furnishing of 
garages of these types. ‘‘ Furthermore we know 
that there are a good many home owners,’’ 
says Mr. Goldberg, ‘‘who would like and who 
need garages to shelter their cars but who are 
not in a position to‘pay for it in one large 
sum. We therefore have evolved this plan to sell 
the home owner and build him a garage on a 
time payment basis.’’ 
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Yard Managers Hold Convention 

PinE Buurr, Ark., Jan. 25.—The third an- 
nual convention of the officials and yard man- 
agers of the Leslie Lumber & Supply Co., 
opened today and will close tomorrow evening 
with a banquet at the Pines Hotel. The meet- 
ing is being attended by the following man- 
agers of yards; J. Fitzgerald Louann, J. C. 
Queen, Malden, Mo.; E. R. Jones, Kennett, 
Mo.; M. Cheairs, Norphlet, Ark.; A. J. Me- 
Nemar, Smackover, Ark.; KE. P. Peirce, Kudor, 
Ark.; Y. B. Allen, Lake Village, Ark. Presi- 
dent J. L. Lelie, Secretary G. E. Vanduser, and 
H. G. Coleman and H. G. Glover of the account- 
ing department, also are in attendance. C. J. 
Mansfield, director, will be the guest at the 
banquet tomorrow night. Today the delegates 
had luncheon at the Hotel Pines and tonight at- 
tended theater. The Leslie Lumber & Supply 
Co. closed last year with its largest volume, and 
the yard managers report conditions in their ter- 
ritories to be very favorable for a still larger 
business during 1926. 


Lumber Scholarships Offered 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Announce- 
ment has just been made that two free scholar- 
ships for the short course to be given by the 
department of research in retail lumber of An- 
tioch College, have been made available, by a 
lumberman and patron of Antioch College, for 
the period from Feb. 8 to Feb. 20. The schol- 
arships include tuition, board and lodging dur- 
ing the two weeks of the course, and are open 
to anyone interested in the production, sale or 
utilization of lumber. The cost to the donor 
of each scholarship is $100. 

Applications with reference to these scholar- 
ships should be submitted to T. F. Laist, direc- 
tor of research in lumber retailing, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The eduea- 
tional qualifications and previous experience in 
lumber, if any, should be stated. 


Lumbermen Block Shingle Ban 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Lumbermen 
are preparing an ordinance as an amendment to 
the Minneapolis building code which is aimed 
to settle a controversy of long standing over a 
proposed ordinance which would have barred 
wooden shingles as building material. 

While the proposed lumbermen’s ordinance 
is being drafted, hearing on the original restrie- 
tive ordinance is being held in abeyance. It 
was scheduled for hearing and final action last 
Thursday but the lumbermen brought about an 
indefinite postponement. 

The lumber manufacturers and dealers, who 
have been leading the opposition to the ordi- 
nance which would have barred wooden shingles, 
in their substitute ordinance propose to stipu- 
late that only quarter-sawed wood shingles, of 
certain thickness, can be used and that they 
must be applied with rustproof nails. 

The lumbermen claim that this would give 
home builders a type of roof certain to remain 
in good condition for forty years at a low 
average cost per year, and at the same time give 
reasonable insurance against fire hazards. 





The ordinance as originally proposed would 
have barred wooden shingles entirely. It had 
support of the fire chief and the head of the 
Minneapolis building department. Lumbermen 
held that this was a move to bar wooden 
shingles throughout the Northwest, beginning 
in the largest city. 


Sales Resistance Being Overcome 

Los ANGELES, CAuLir., Jan. 23.—The gradual 
realization on the part of the public that hard- 
wood floors add greatly to the beauty, as well 
as the value of a home, is doing much to over- 
come the sales resistance to this particular type 
of wood, declared Frank M. Connelly, manager 
of the hardwood department of the Woodhead 
Lumber Co. 

Frequently, however, he said, the prospective 
buyers are misled in the matter of the cost of 
hardwood flooring from the standpoint of the ulti- 
mate economy. ‘These individuals often fail to 
take into consideration the fact that the cost of 


Retail Concern Changes Ownership 


SoutH BENpD, INpD., Jan. 26.—The Paxton. 
Pavey Lumber Co. has been purchased by 
Charles L. Hollowell and a group of local men, 
The company is located at South Main Street 
and Indiana Avenue and will be known here. 
after as the National Lumber Co. Mr. Hollowelj 
has been in the employ of the Indiana Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. for twenty-five years, 
starting with that company as a foreman ear. 
penter and house builder. He managed the West 
Side Lumber Yard, which is a part of the 
Indiana company organization, for twelve years, 
and for the last six years has been purchasing 
agent for the six yards of the company. 

J. W. Paxton and J. H. Paxton, who were 
the owners of the Paxton-Pavey company, plan 
to go to Clearwater, Fla., where they are al- 
ready engaged in the lumber business. They 
will confine their activities to the Paxton-Pavey 
Lumber Co. yards in Florida. 


The new owners changed the name of the con- 





tional business. 


to be done next spring. 





This Week’s “Timely Tip” 


Follow-up Increases Sales 


Some time ago we inaugurated a plan of having someone in our 
organization keep in touch with every sale of woodwork, in order to 
make sure that it is properly installed, and also as a “lead” to addi- 


As an example: A lady wanted a built-in kitchen cupboard; we 
sent a man to look over the situation, with the result that she moved 
a partition, built a new kitchen on the house, and installed not only 
the cupboard but also a breakfast nook. We sold five to seven times 
as much material as originally contemplated, created a nice little job 
for a mechanic friend of ours, and the customer herself is so well 
pleased that she wants us to plan remodeling of her home, the work 


We have frequently found that not just taking an order but trying 
to find out for what use the material is wanted often gives us an 
opportunity to sell something that serves the purpose of the customer 
better, and on which we may wish to promote sales. 


—Milligan & McCarthy, Missouri Valley, Iowa. 
Watch for next week’s “Tip” 








the material itself is but one of the factors that 
enter into the ultimate cost of the job. 

They overlook the labor involved in laying the 
floors and in sanding and finishing. Regardless of 
how cheap the material for the floors may be 
quoted, there is a certain definite cost involved in 
the labor which should not be overlooked if one 
expects to have floors that will endure and hence 
prove really economical. 

The mere fact that the home owner or builder is 
quoted a cheap price on a flooring job should in- 
stantly set that individual on his guard, for un- 
duly cheap prices are bound to result in cheap 
workmanship and material, with resulting high 
upkeep expense later on. 


Dealer Holds Post-Inventory Sale 


id 


HARTINGTON, NEs., Jan. 25.—The Loonan 
Lumber Co. has been conducting an ‘‘after- 
inventory sale,’’ for the purpose of effecting a 
desired reduction of stock, and also to promote 
winter building. The sale was advertised in 
large space in the local newspapers. According 
to Lloyd West, local manager for the Loonan 
company, this sale will embrace the entire stock 
of building material, and is an entirely new and 
interesting experiment in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. 


cern to the National Lumber Co. because that 
was the name of the company for fifteen years. 
The company will continue the policies of the 
old organization and will keep the same per- 
sonnel that has been identified with the yard. 
The company plans to make a specialty of 
providing master millwork on all jobs, which 
product is manufactured complete in its mill 
here. 

Mr. Hollowell is well known to the general 
public as well as to the entire industry. He 
was secretary-treasurer and later president of 
the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He is a 
charter member and president of the South 
Bend Hoo-Hoo Club. 


SAEBEEGAEBEAEBLBEAAAAES: 


THE 1924 consumption of lumber by the wood- 
pulp and paper industry of Maine included 
834,762 cords of domestic spruce, 121,534 cords 
of imported spruce, 21,903 cords of hemlock, 
102,238 cords of domestic poplar, 45,509 cords 
of imported poplar, 81,951 cords of balsam fir, 
2,582 cords of basswood, 21,151 cords of other 
woods suitable for pulp and 2,540 cords of 
other sawmill waste. 
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Sacrifice Volume Rather Than Profit, Says Big Retailer 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 23.—‘‘Get your business on a volume 
pasis as far as a reasonable price is obtainable, but sacrifice volume 
rather than profit.’? Such is the suggestion of Reginald Smith, vice 
president Smith Lumber Co., with mammoth yardg in San Francisco, Oak- 
jand and Los Angeles. 

Situated on Islias Creek, where schooners ply between the deep sea 
orts and Mr. Smith’s front door, the company has one of the command- 
ing locations of the California lumber industry, as far as the sales end 
of the business goes. As to the other ends, Reginald Smith, and his 
prother William, president of the company, are on the job to take care of 
them in a manner both efficient and far seeing. 

The Smith Lumber Co. sells approximately 52,000,000 feet of lumber 
a year; at least, they did that volume in 1925, and expect to do much 
more in 1926. Of this enormous output fully 80 percent is of clears. 
‘High-grade trade for high-grade lumber,’’ says Mr. Smith. And he 
attributes to this high-grade trade the fact that during the last year 
they have reduced their outstanding accounts from 62 days to 58 days, 
or a reduction in outstanding bills, in dollars, of about 8 percent. 


But even in the face of this the ten salesmen, traveling the State’s 
three largest cities, have been told to eliminate as much time eredit as 
possible. ‘‘We are tightening up still further,’’ declared Mr. Smith. 
‘* With business as it is today, and money as free and as loose as it is, 
there is no need for extended credit terms. Everyone has money with 
which to pay for materials ordered, and by eliminating long term credits 
we are increasing our profits, the other man is eliminating his interest 
and expenses and everyone is much better off financially. 

‘* During the last year there were times when the lumber industry suf- 
fered from overproduction of certain species. That condition exists 
today in the same species, Douglas fir, but the general era of prosperity 
seems to have broken down even that barrier and is on its way to meet 
us in a glorious 1926. 

‘*Qur policy for this year, and it could well be extended to almost 
any retail yard,’’ he continued, ‘‘is reduction of inventory, tightening 
of credit and staunch regard of price levels. With these in full force 
the lumberman might easily look forward to the next twelve months with 
optimism and confidence.’’ 




















A view in the main storage alley of the Smith Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., showing careful piling of stocks 











Unloading from schooner directly into a car for transshipment. An 
illustration of the facilities and quick service of the Smith Lwmber Co. 








Conversations in a Retailer’s Olfice 


Salesman Hands Retailer Some “Hot Tips” 








I had booked a nice order from Bill and was 
about to say good-bye when it occurred to me 
that he might need some of the new folders the 
house had just got out for envelope stuffers. 

‘*Nope, don’t need any; no good.’’ 

_ ‘What’s that—envelope stuffers no good to 
increase your business???’ He hadn’t seen them, 
but Bill is always getting a new slant on things, 
so I said: ‘‘If not, why not?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Bill, ‘‘the statements go to my 
old customers and we are selling them about all 
the building material they need. What I need 
1s new customers. ’? 

In spite of what anybody tells you, a sales- 
man has to do some fast thinking once in a 
while to put his line across, so I said: ‘‘Here’s 
an idea on that, and the results of one of my 
customers’ efforts. He sent out boys with a 
questionnaire to 2,000 homes in one section of 
his city, paying the boys two cents each for 
questionnaires brought back properly filled out. 
At the same time he distributed a little favor 
for the ladies in return for filling out the ques- 
tionnaire. Total cost was about $130. Results: 
Roofing prospects, 223; painting prospects, 87; 
new garage prospects, 14; new porch prospects, 
10; new home prospects, 42. Total prospects, 
376, at cost of about 35 cents each. 

You can modify that by having someone 
call a few names each day in the telephone 
book. You’d be surprised what can be done over 
the telephone. I have a higher percentage of 
sales to long distance telephone calls than I have 
n personal calls. I sell new accounts that way, 


too. If it works for me it will work for you, 
because you are better known in town than I 
am in this territory.’’ 

‘¢Here’s another way to fish for new cus- 
tomers,’’ I continued. ‘‘Run local ads to sup- 
plement the national advertising of our con- 
cern and of other manufacturers. Just look 
over this book of electros which we furnish deal- 
ers for their newspaper ads.’’ 

While Bill was looking over the cuts I was 
passing out comments: ‘‘You help to create 
a demand for our product and the ad carries 
your name, so it should bring customers right 
here, and some of them must be new ones. 
There’s a cut of our next national ad. By run- 
ning that in the local daily a couple of times 
the week our national ad comes out you will 
‘tie in’ with our ad and help us both. By using 
these electros and supplementing them with 
some of those specialties I showed you last trip 
you can make a mighty effective campaign.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Bill, ‘‘put me down for 
those five right there.’’ 

‘‘How about this electro? It will make a 
good one in the series you planned.’’ 

Bill’s face took on a sudden pained expres- 
sion: ‘‘*You’re just as bad as the rest of your 
tribe; you all want me to spend all my money 
advertising your product. I could fill the local 
daily with cuts furnished by the manufac- 
turers.’’” 

‘¢Well, I suppose we sometimes do get a lit- 
tle over-anxious to have our product pushed.’’ 

‘<Pushed! I’ll say yon do. I could go busted 


advertising nationally advertised goods which 
today don’t represent 40 percent of our busi- 
ness, and right now I’ll bet I spend 60 per- 
cent of my advertising appropriation on these 
same goods. Say, why don’t you take up with 
your boss the idea of a codperative scheme 
among manufacturers to assist the dealer to a 
balanced advertising campaign?’’ 

**T don’t get you. What do you mean?’’ 

‘Just this, you are a good salesman and I 
spend quite a little advertising your product. 
For example, we’ll say I spend 10 percent of my 
advertising appropriation on your goods, and I 
know they represent only 3 percent of my gross 
business. Some other fellow less fortunate gets 
only 3 percent of my appropriation, yet his 
product represents 10 percent of my gross busi- 
ness. What you manufacturers ought to do is 
to get together and assist us dealers in a com- 
prehensive and balanced advertising cam- 
paign.’’? 

‘*That’s the bunk, Bill. Our product may be 
only 3 percent of your gross, but it is 10 percent 
at Smithville, 8 percent at Greenville, 1 percent 
at Brownville, and so on. As a matter of fact, 
do you base your appropriation on the ratio 
of your gross sales, or on your net profits on an 
article? There is more chance of getting you 
local dealers in a codperative frame of mind 
than there is a hard-hitting bunch of manufac- 
turers with a wilder bunch of salesmen like me. 
You need a comprehensive scheme all right.’’ 

‘*Yes, a comprehensive scheme to get new 
customers. Well, I’ll try your electros.’’ 





— 
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Rains Continue Big Handicap 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 25.—Rains of the last 
week have cut down hardwood output. It had 
started to climb, and the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute barometer for the week end- 
ing Jan. 16 showed that it was up to 82 percent 
of normal. This week, however, rains have 
practically stopped woods work, and mills are 
beginning to run short of logs. It will be sev- 
eral weeks before loggers can catch up and be 
able to furnish mills with the raw material 
needed. Mills that for a short time recently 
had been running full are again being forced 
down. Many lumbermen believe there will soon 
be a shortage of popular and other items. 
Prices are taking on strength and many firms 
are said to have made upward revisions in their 
lists. 

Demand has begun to grow, no doubt largely 
because consumers fear higher prices. Build- 
ing trades continue to buy in large quantities, 
and it seems that winter weather is not causing 
much decrease in takings. New building proj- 
ects are being announced daily, and activity 
seems to hold up well. The furniture trade is 
coming back into the market for a big volume 
of hardwoods. The January furniture shows, 
it is reported, brought many orders, and fac- 
tories are increasing their lumber placements 
daily. They are willing to pay the prices asked. 
Demand from automobile makers seems to show 
improvement. Their requirements have been in- 
creased to some extent by the volume of sales 
at the various automobile shows. An excellent 
demand for new car models is reported. The 
flooring plants continue active and report good 
sales. One firm last week reported its biggest 
day’s business on record. This seems to be the 
situation with all flooring plants, judging from 
the amount of lumber they are buying. The 
interior trims plants also are taking a nice vol- 
ume of hardwoods, as are all other woodworking 
industries. Export demand has been inactive. 
A fair volume of offers is being cabled here but 
prices are still low. Overseas shipments have 
been fair on business booked prior to the first 
of the year. 


Furniture Factories Continue Active 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Jan. 26.—With inventory 
over, the furniture manufacturers here are pre- 
paring to do a heavy volume of business, which 
means that they will be good buyers of lumber 
items. Their takings have not been very heavy 
since the first of the year, but inquiries are 
going out to the mills. Some manufacturers 
who were in the market report that they paid 
higher prices for oak and gum, and that prices 
of other hardwoods were holding firm. Produc- 
tion of furniture is holding up well, with a pos- 
sibility of its being increased as the season ad- 
vances. Present orders are said to be large 
enough to absorb most of the furniture being 
turned out, and manufacturers look for their 
retail trade to come into the market soon with 
contract orders for the new season. 


Inquiry Active but Orders Slow 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 25.—Consumers of 
hardwood are not buying to any great extent, 
although inquiries have been coming in quite 
satisfactorily. Prices are holding firm on most 
items. The best sellers are plain oak and wal- 
nut. Maple and elm are in much better demand 
than at any time since the first of the year. 
Hickory is in only fair demand. Quartered 
sycamore is in very good demand, and cotton- 
wood also is moving fairly well. Poplar has 
been quiet. The best buyers are the-wood con- 
suming factories, most of which are being op- 
erated on full time. Furniture manufacturers 
returning from the mid-winter markets at Chi- 
cago and Grand Rapids report that they did not 
secure as many orders as they had hoped for, 
but that they are satisfied with the trade out- 


look. Some furniture factories are being oper- 
ated on full time, while others are running on 
an average of 40 hours a week. Veneer man- 
ufacturers report a steady trade and most plants 
are on good time. Retail lumber trade is ‘not 
very active, and yard stocks continue low. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Evans- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club will be held at the Ven- 
dome Hotel here on Tuesday night, Feb. 9. 

Dan Wertz, head of the Maley & Wertz Lum- 
ber Co., this city, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter left this week for Phoenix, Ariz., to 
visit Mr. Wertz’s daughter, Mrs. Mitchell, for 
four or five weeks. 


Sawyer Comty Lag Ont Is Large 


ASHLAND, WIs., Jan. 25.—The Park Falls 
Lumber Co., operated by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, is shipping out more logs 
this winter from its logging headquarters at 
Loretta than at any time during the last ten 
years. To its mills at Park Falls it is shipping 
fifty cars a day; to the mills at Rice Lake, 
twenty cars a day, and to Eau Claire, about five 
a day; a total of around seventy-five carloads 
a day. 

With the shipments of the New Dells Lum- 
ber Co. and the Dells Paper & Pulp Co., about 
a hundred loads of logs a day are shipped from 
the southern part of Sawyer County, along the 
Park Falls-Rice Lake line of the Omaha road. 
The Park Falls and the New Dells companies 
are the only two concerns operating at full force 
in southern Sawyer County. Many logs are 
decked to be shipped during the summer. Log- 
ging operations are being rushed now, as the 
weather is ideal. 


All Groups Buy Actively; Logs Scarce 

JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 25.—Local hardwood 
lumbermen report that the market shows con- 
tinued strength. Heavy rainfall last week 
played havoe with production and drying and 
mill stocks are in bad shape. There is a serious 
shortage of logs, even in this territory where, 
on account of the hilly and high ground, a sup- 
ply is usually obtained the year around. De- 
mand for lumber is all that could be wished for, 
every group of consumers buying actively. 
Prices are strong, with an upward tendency on 
practically all items. 

The Anderson Manufacturing Co., of Missis- 
sippi, has been incorporated for $200,000. It 
will erect a large plant in North Jackson for 
the manufacture of furniture, fixtures, finishing 
material and woodenware in general. <A. C. 
Walton and L, E. May, of Louisville, Ky., and 
E. C. Aldridge and H. L. Ruoff, of Jackson, 
are the principal incorporators. Construction 
will go forward immediately. 


Appalachian Demand Picking Up 

ELKINS, W. VA., Jan. 25.—Signs of a little 
greater activity in West Virginia hardwoods are 
in evidence, although demand is hardly as strong 
as it was during the closing days of 1925. In- 
quiries are becoming a little more numerous, and 
orders are more plentiful. Several items are 
moving satisfactorily where available. Maple 
is marketable, although there is not much dry 
stock to be had. Sound wormy chestnut is 
showing as much activity as any item on the 
list. Poplar, too, is holding its own. Prices 
appear to be well stabilized, though there have 
been no further advances. 

The Curtin interests are preparing to con- 
struct ten miles of railroad from Webster 
Springs to Leatherwood to reach their exten- 
sive timber holdings in Webster County. At 
the term of circuit court viewers recommended 
amounts for damage in condemnation proceed- 
ings for a right of way in the name of the 
West Virginia Midland Railway. Objections 
by the railway and property owners were filed, 
and the suit was therefore continued. The 
West Virginia Midland railroad is owned by 
H. F. Curtin, of Clarksburg. 


Auto Output and Buying Conservative 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 25.—In spite of the fg. 
vorable influences of the automobile shows 
throughout the country, a survey of plans by 
automotive plants and body factories indicates 
that conservative production schedules will be 
adhered to during the early part of this year, 
with the result that buying of hardwoods will 
be entirely for immediate requirements. This 
is in line with a policy of continuously good 
production, coupled with a desire to eliminate 
the possibility of creating a surplus of ears, 
There are pronounced indications, however, that 
increasing factory schedules will be productive 
of good hardwood business. While the average 
production of closed bodies for the industry is 
reported at 56 percent of the total, some indi. 
vidual companies are running to closed jobs as 
high as 97 percent. The Fisher Body Co, is es- 
tablishing facilities at its Lansing plant for 
doubling the production of Oldsmobile closed 
bodies of wood and steel. 

The market in softwoods is very firm. Offer- 
ings of stocks are greatly reduced. There is 
an unusually good demand from retail yards. 

Mark Smith, of the Smith-Jones Lumber Co., 
is spending a vacation in the South. 

William P. Ternes, of the Ternes Lumber Co., 
is sojourning in Florida. 


Michigan Stocks Lower; Market Firm 
Bay City, Micu., Jan. 25.—Hardwood de- 
mand is satisfactory, and the market is very 
firm. Stock conditions do not warrant any re- 
duction in present values, but in some instances 
mills are demanding a premium for the most 
desirable items. The stock report of Michigan 
manufacturers for Jan. 1 show 47,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods on hand, which is about 15 percent 
below the comparative figures for July 1. Of the 
above quantity, 25,000,000 feet was sold but 
not shipped. A large percentage of this stock 
has been cut since Nov. 1 and consequently will 
not be in shipping condition before spring. 
Sawmills in this section are operating to full 
capacity, and weather has been favorable for 
logging, so that a normal input is expected. 
The maple flooring manufacturers have ex- 
perienced a very decided improvement in busi- 
ness during the last two weeks, and orders and 
inquiry indicate a good demand for this product. 


Rains and Floods Stop Production 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 26.—Demand for hard- 
woods is increasing, inquiries and orders being 
larger, while it is reported that some good orders 
for 150,000 to 200,000 feet have been received 
in the last few days, as some of the large buyers 
are back in the market. Since Jan. 15 demand 
has been steadily improving. Production condi- 
tions are getting steadily worse as a result of 
heavy rains and high water. Prices are about 
the same as they have been, sap gum having 
been a trifle off, with everything else holding 
nicely. Inch stocks at Louisville are quoted: 
Quartered white oak, FAS, $130@140; common, 
$75@85; quartered red, FAS, $105@110; com- 
mon, $70; plain white, FAS, $90@105; common, 
$68; plain red, FAS, $95, and common, $62@65. 
Poplar, FAS, $100; saps and selects, $70; com- 
mon, $50. Gum, plain or quartered red, FAS, 
$110; common, $70; figured red, about $30 a 
thousand higher; quartered sap, $63 and $50; 
plain sap, $60 and $45. Walnut, FAS, $220; 
selects, $150; common, $100; No. 2, $45. Chest- 
nut, $105 and $57. Ash, $90 and $55. Cotton- 
wood, $53 and $38. ‘ 

Flood stages are being neared by the Ohio 
River throughout the valley, and with a thaw 
the danger stage may shortly be reached. Farm- 
ers are moving corn, livestock etc. out of bottom 
lands in western Kentucky. Ice has left the 
river and transportation has started again. 

J. G. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., Louisville, recently returned from two weeks 
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spent at the Careyville (Fla.) operation of the 
company, and has gone to Arkansas to look over 
the company operations there. 

Gus A. Christen, of the Kentucky Lumber & 
Millwork Co., and Henry Koehler, of the Henry 
Koehler Co., two yard owners of Louisville, are 
leaving this week for a tour of the Mediter- 
ranean and southern Europe. Will B. Miller, of 
the Will B. Miller Co., was also going, but in- 
stead is planning a trip to Germany this spring. 

P. B. Lanham, Lanham Hardwood Flooring 
Co., Louisville, will shortly join Mrs. Lanham, 
who is visiting at Biloxi, Miss., from which place 
they will move on to California to spend a few 
weeks. 


Orders Presage Big Year 


Merritt, Wis., Jan. 26.—The influx of orders 
js indicating to most mills that 1926 will estab- 
lish a new record, consequently production is 
being speeded up to meet expected demands, 
and there is a genuine feeling of optimism. 
Added snowfall in the North, together with 
steady cold weather, has facilitated production, 
and loggers report ideal conditions. 

The Bissell Lumber Co., of Tripoli, held its 
meeting at Wausau and elected I. K. Bissell 
and L. H. Schoenhofen, of Marshfield; B. D. 
Stone, of Tripoli; W. H. Bissell and W. W. 
Gamble, of Wausau, directors. The directors 
elected F. K. Bissell president; W. H. Bissell, 
vice president; L. H. Schoenhofen, secretary, 
and B. D. Stone, treasurer. The company oper- 
ates a sawmill and veneer factory at Tripoli. 


California Plant for Philippine Woods 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—With the 
completion of the new plant of Cadwallader- 
Gibson Co. (Ine.) at Los Angeles, there has 
begun a new era in the Coast hardwood indus- 
try. 

The Cadwallader-Gibson Co.’s hardwoods are 
known throughout the world, and are distrib- 
uted under the trade-marked names of ‘‘Ba- 
gac,’’ ‘‘Bataan,’’ ‘‘Lamao,’’ ‘‘Orion’’ and 
‘¢—Duali.’’ The first two are commercially sold 
and recognized as mahogany, and show a re- 
markably beautiful figure. 

Stocks of many million feet of hardwood will 
be maintained at the new Los Angeles plant, 
not only to supply the company’s manufactur- 
ing departments, but for shipment throughout 
the country to users of hardwoods generally. 
That the Cadwallader-Gibson Co. may be de- 
pended on as a reliable source of supply is evi- 
denced by the fact that it operates in some three 
hundred square miles of timber in Luzon, Phil- 
ippine Islands, necessitating over two thousand 
employees and the use of more than fifty miles 
of standard gage railroad. This firm pioneered 
in the use of modern American logging methods 
and mill machinery in Luzon, and today has as 
fine a plant there as may be found anywhere 
in the world, every phase of operation being su- 
pervised by veteran American lumbermen. 
Among its other equipment are two ocean-going 
steam freighters, tugs, lighters and other port 
facilities. 

At Luzon the company maintains its panel 
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New plant of the Cadwallader-Gibson Co. (Inc.) at Los Angeles, Calif. 


The market for excelsior has strengthened 
since the first of the year, and the Merrill Ex- 
celsior Co., which shut down just before the new 
year, will resume operations to full capacity 
next Monday. 


Northern Mills Receiving Logs 


MaRINETTE, Wis., Jan. 25.—About ninety 
carloads of logs are being received daily in Iron 
Mountain, Mich., according to railroad officials. 
Of this amount the Ford Motor Co. receives 
fifty, and the Von Platen-Fox Co. the remainder. 
The bulk of the shipments are from between 
Iron River and Watersmeet, where, it is said, 
more than thirty-five logging camps are in op- 
eration. Logs on the St. Paul are from: Sid- 
naw and Ontonagon districts. Heavy move- 
ment of timber is expected in March, when win- 
ter operations will cease. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Co. recently started its 
camps at Balsam. Owing to a late decision to 
operate, the winter cut will not be as large as 
ordinarily. 

. The Ira Carley Lumber Co. started operating 
its mill at Ingalls, Menominee County, last 
week, The Jas. R. Andrews mill at Talbot, also 
in Menominee County, started sawing last week. 

The pail factory operated by the John Schroe- 
sd Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, at Two Rivers, 
Manitowoc County, for several years, closed 
down recently. 
c Machinery in the plant of the Steele-Wallace 
“0. Escanaba, will soon be turning out wooden 

utter dishes and toothpicks, according to L. G. 

- Shawdy, general manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Goodman are sailing 


Feb. 11 for a tri 
countries, rip to Italy and other European 


and veneer factory, which enables it to manu- 
facture economically panels and plywood of 
which both face, core and back are of the same 
wood. 


This company decided last year to locate its 
United States headquarters in Los Angeles, and 
proceeded to have erected what is now described 
as one of the finegt mill plants in the country. 
This plant will specialize in the manufacture 
of hardwood doors and moldings. While not 
yet on quantity production, basic experimental 
work has already been completed, and samples 
of doors are being distributed through the cus- 
tomary channels. A feature of the company’s 
line will be a new 7-ply flush door, for which 
many merits are claimed. 


More Buyers Coming Into Market 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—A larger volume 
of hardwood business is being done as dealers 
and industrials get squared around for the 
year’s business. Building operations promise 
to be brisk, and yards are replenishing broken 
stocks. Automobile, musical instrument, im- 
plement and box factories are also coming into 
the market. Dry stocks continue scarce, with 
flooring the strongest item. Curtailed produe- 
tion is expected to cause still further scarcity 
in dry stocks. Prices are well maintained. The 
market is firm to strong. 


Southern pine trade is good, and dealers are 
now showing an inclination to buy. Retail 
stocks are fair, but in some cases below normal. 
Dealers report brighter prospects than there 
were a year ago. Rough finish, flooring and 
siding are the strongest pine items. 

Eli Pigman, of the D. W. Kerr Lumber Co., a 


jobbing concern, is confined to his home because 
of a severe attack of sciatica. 

The H. H. Giesy & Bro. Co. stockholders’ 
meeting was held Jan. 25, and reports showed 
that it was the best year in its history. The 
company specializes in items less frequently 
called for, so the seventeen retailers who own its 
stock can reduce their own stocks. The com- 
pany is controlled by the Giesy interests, but 
local retailers hold 49 percent of the stock. 
W. G. Smith, of Akron, is president; H. H. 
Giesy, chairman of the board; G. E. Richards, 
vice president; R. M. Lucas, secretary, and 
R. H. Wolfe, treasurer. The company ex- 
perienced a fire during the year, but the loss 
was almost wholly covered by insurance. 


Market Is Slow But Steady 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 27.—The general hard- 
wood market is steady, but slow, according to 
wholesalers. Red and sap gum are not quite as 
strong as they were, as the mills have been able 
to make some headway upon the demand. Deal- 
ers look for improvement in hardwood sales in 
the near future, as February trade is almost 
always on a larger scale than that of January, 
when many hold off either as a matter of habit 
or because they have not formulated business 
plans for the future. 

Prospects are good in the southern pine trade, 
in the opinion of Col. A. Conger Goodyear, presi- 
dent Great Southern Lumber Co. and the New 
Orleans-Great Northern Railroad, who said the 
other day: 

December figures for the Great Southern have 
been better than for the corresponding month in 
several previous years. We are continuing to op- 
erate day and night, with a steady demand right 
along. The company is now utilizing its former 
waste products in the manufacture of two grades 
of paper; one, the type used for linings in card- 
board containers ; the other, wrapping paper. With 
carefully planned and executed reforestation pro- 
grams for our timber holdings, we expect a con- 
tinuous and inexhaustible supply of raw material. 
That is, of course, all southern pine—used mainly 
for building purposes. Lumber prices at the close 
of the year were ahead of the early months’ sched- 
ules. This month they are at a slight advance of 
about a dollar a thousand feet over December. We 
look for a mighty good twelve months ahead in 
both organizations, together with generally pros- 
perous business conditions. 

Raine & Long, lumber dealers at Sykesville, 
Pa., have bought a tract of timber, mostly hard- 
wood, in Henderson Township. ‘The firm has a 
sawmill in operation on an adjoining tract, 
where timber from the new purchase will be 
sawed. Operations begun by this firm two years 
ago on a tract near Troutville will probably be 
completed during the next summer. This was 
one of the largest and most valuable blocks of 
virgin timber in Jefferson or adjoining counties. 

The E. A. Nostrandt Lumber Co. has opened 
an office at 304 Brisbane Building to carry on a 
wholesale business in hardwoods and pine. Mr. 
Nostrandt has been a member of the local lum- 
ber trade for many years, having been a sales- 
man for leading lumber companies. 

Peter Engelhardt, wholesale lumberman, has 
been elected president of the Genesee National 
Bank. He has been one of its directors since 
its organization several years ago. 

Eugene W. Carson and L. D. Lewis won first 
place last week in the handball tournament of 
the lumbermen members of the Buffalo Athletic 
Club. They defeated C. W. Bodge and Gerard 
Zimmermann, who competed with them for the 
final honors. 

Willis K. Jackson, president Jackson & Tin- 
dle, was last week elected president of the Dela- 
ware Avenue Association for 1926. This is an 
organization of business men who are interested 
in property on that leading thoroughfare. 

Announcement is being made this week of a 
change in one of the large Buffalo wholesale lum- 
ber corporations that will be of interest to many 
lumbermen throughout the country. William L. 
Blakeslee, who since the inception of that com- 
pany in 1909 has been treasurer and sales man- 
ager of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, has sold his 
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interests in that corporation and is starting on 
his own account a wholesale hardwood lumber 
business which will specialize in direct mill ship- 
ments. His plans, which are already under way, 
will be outlined more fully in the near future. 
Charles N. Perrin, who for the last two years 
has been actively associated with the E. J. 
Young interests, of Madison, Wis., has returned 
to Buffalo and will resume an active part in 
the business of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling. 


Trade Quiet But Prices Firm 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The lumber 
market is still quiet, as business has been slow 
to get going since the first of the year. Severe 
weather in consuming centers and at logging 
camps has served to reduce both consumption 
and output, so that the market is firm. Because 
of hampered production, mills are not pressing 
lumber for sale. Buyers are taking their time 
about ordering. Good business later on is con- 
fidently predicted. Hardwood prices have held 
steady. There has been little attempt to stimu- 
late business by concessions, both sellers and 
buyers seemingly being willing to let the market 
drift for the time being. 

Demand for pine has been slow, but weather 
conditions at the mills have been so bad that 
there has been no difficulty in maintaining the 
prevailing level of prices. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will hold 
its February dinner meeting Monday night at 
the Grand Hotel, with President Barber presid- 
ing. The entertainment committee has arranged 
an interesting program, with Mayor Murray 
Seasongood, of Cincinnati, the principal speaker. 

Mrs. W. C. Steele, wife of the well-known Cin- 
cinnati lumberman, met with a serious accident 
while coasting with a party of friends. The sled 
upset and she suffered several fractures of her 
leg. She is reported as doing nicely. 


Buyers Cautious About Ordering 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan, 25.—Though hardwood 
inquiries are heavier, sales are holding to about 
the same level, most large buyers taking only 
what they have immediate need for, and from 
the tone of their inquiries, are apparently 
not in a mood to place large orders with prices 
at their present levels. A drop of a few dollars 
in gum prices, it is thought, would result in an 
immediate influx of orders that the mills would 
find it impossible to handle, because of present 
handicaps to production and the shortage of 
hardwood mill stocks. From a manufacturing 
standpoint the situation is as bad as ever, rains 
being frequent and logging operations almost at 
a standstill. Log supplies, therefore, are fur- 
ther declining, and more of the smaller mills 
have been forced to shut down recently because 
they have no logs at all, while nearly all the 
larger mills have been foreed to curtail. 

With one or two exceptions hardwood prices 
are substantially the same as they were last 
week, and it is generally believed among the 
lumbermen here that they have now about 
reached the high water mark, and that while 
there may be some further increases they will 
be comparatively small. 

The supply of red gum at Georgia mills is 
still very low, with demand active from the fur- 
niture trades. Mills are asking $120@125 for 
KAS quartered red gum, $75@85 for No. 1, and 
$40@50 for No. 2. Plain red gum is still $115@ 
120 for 4, 5 and 6/4, and up to $125 for 8/4, in 
FAS. No, 1 remains at $70@85 for these sizes, 
and $40@50 for No. 2. Sap gum prices are 
$60@65 for FAS in the 4, 5 and 6/4 sizes, and 
$70@75 for 8/4. No. 1 is $45@50 for 4, 5 and 
6/4, and averages about $60 for 8/4. No. 2 is 
$25@30 for 4, 5 and 6/4, with an average of 
$28@30 for 8/4. 

The heavy demand for oak flooring is giving 
prices a slightly upward tendency, quotations 
ranging about $1 to $2 higher than the preced- 
ing week. For quartered white oak the average 
here is around $125 for 4/4, up to $135 for 5 
and 6/4, and about $150 for 8/4. Common and 
select is about $80@85 for 4, 5 and 6/4, and 
about $90 for 8/4, with a $5 range. Red oak 
averages $110@130 for quartered FAS stock, 
and about $90@110 for plain FAS stock. No. 


1 quartered red oak is $70@75, and No. 2, $45@ 
60. Common and select in plain red oak is 
around $60 for 4/4, and $65@70 for 5, 6 and 
8/4, while No. 2 averages $40@45. These prices 
give promise of being still higher because of 
active demand and the excellent spring outlook. 

Millwork plants are also buying actively 
woods for interior trim, and have order files that 
will keep them operating at capacity for several 
weeks. 

Heavier demand from the automobile and 
body trades is reported, some of the larger mills 
booking exceptionally big orders for delivery 
during the first quarter. 

Better price offers from foreign buyers are 
increasing export sales, some of the larger mills 
having booked a considerable volume for deliv- 
ery the next two or three months. The principal 
purchases have been of oak, though there have 
also been some bookings of poplar, gum and 
other woods as well. 


December Exports from Baltimore 


BALtTimMoreE, Mp., Jan. 25.—The statement of 
December exports follows: 


Logs and hewn timber......... 33,000 $ 3,909 
Boards— 
NS 0a vs iva ere ai aid weal eee 16,000 1,180 
PERE hs lcuc: shasaislgia else eo nays 11,000 650 
ROE) Gre n Sars tele clos ahs Mek ieieciniee 767,000 39,332 
We RRO cog raisin o alsloiava a orarmaiels 212,000 42,800 
gE RE earn Rene ar eres 123,000 11,440 
Other hardwoods. ...ecssscss 44,000 3,186 
BOVOR, MIO 6 Sas Seca set Gece 7,350 
OUR RIES oa cis cid aos-bipubsetereaeee SzeeeLs 1,160 
Hardwood flooring ............ 29,000 2,325 
Veneers and Ply WO0G. .6ccc0crs carve 1,339 
ROERAUMEO! sine bce oases enien sinclar 446 
BONN oti atiey so ceturot oi sues ecctiote pieces) Pan avero is q3 
Agricultural implement handles. ..... 4,768 
OE RO na 6s GBS Nieiiuea ate Tana ee 154 
Other manufactures of wood.... ..... 92,766 
TNE aS eo s.0.5 9. OS HK MRAO EDS Ga $212,878 


W. 8S. Henderson, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son 
(Ine.), North Carolina pine wholesalers, is back 
from a business trip to Boston. He was told 
that some Boston lumbermen had booked busi- 
ness for months ahead and had, in fact, more 
orders in sight than for a large part of last 
year, with every indication that later require- 
ments of dealers and consumers would be large. 
One shook manufacturer, it was stated, had 
secured business to keep him going for many 
months, and the builders were manifesting big 
requirements, as the weather had so far caused 
relatively little interference with construction 
work, 


To Exploit Maine Hardwoods 


AuaustTA, ME., Jan. 26.—Few lumbermen out- 
side of New England realize the extent and 
value of the stands of hardwood timber in 
Maine. There are huge areas which were lum- 
bered for white pine and spruce years ago that 
have become reforested with the full range of 
northern hardwoods. Maine lumber operators 
are becoming interested in the profitable op- 
portunities offered. The timber organization 
developed by Blaine S. Viles, former forest com- 
missioner for Maine, has announced plans for 
establishing a large sawmill plant for the ex- 
elusive production of the popular northern hard- 
woods, with the better grades a specialty. Other 
interesting hardwood projects also are reported. 

The Viles organization has retained Vico 
Tsola as a hardwood expert to make an extensive 
study of the hardwood situation in Maine. Mr. 
Tsola is regarded as an authority of the first 
rank in this important branch of the lumber 
industry. He has written a number of very 
interesting and instructive magazine articles on 
the subject. Speaking enthusiastically on his 
favorite topic at the last meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club in Augusta, Mr. Isola said: 

Maine has the last great stand of hardwood in 
the United States, and it is my prediction that in 
the next ten years this State will be dominating 
the hardwood markets of the country. At present 
Maine has a bad reputation in the hardwood mar- 
kets, due to the fact that in past years poor grades 
of hardwood have been unwisely marketed by un- 
thinking producers. It is the plan of the Viles or- 
ganization to ship only the highest grades of hard- 
woods, 

The Viles organization plans to do everything 


ee 
possible to improve market conditions through cop. 
recting wrong impressions of Maine hardwoods 
and will assist other hardwood producers in finding 
the best markets for their products. We look for. 
ward to a much brighter set of general conditions 
in the near future. : 

As the hardwood market increases its capacity 
to handle Maine products, and the cutting off of 
hardwood becomes more general, it will enabje 
tracts now given over to hardwood growth to come 
up to pine and spruce, which mature much more 
rapidly and are relatively much more valuable, 
Maine is preéminently a softwood producing State, 

Looking at the problem from the viewpoint of 
the small owner of hardwood timber, Mr. Isolg 
advised that they concentrate on the production 
of stock for chair wood, wooden heels for 
women’s shoes, handles for tools and imple. 
ments, woodenware and similar items, rather 
than attempt to get out the full assortment of 
grades in the standard lengths to complete with 
the big hardwood plants in the South and mid. 
dle West, such as is proposed by some of the 
big Maine timber interests. A small hardwood 
mill, he said, equipped with machinery for tur. 
ing out lengths of 6-foot and under, can he con. 
structed for about one-tenth of the cost of 
standard mill designed for the production of the 
longer lengths and larger sizes. 

Chair factories are calling for hardwood 
billets from 12 inches to 36 inches long, and 
ranging in size from %4-inch square up to 3-inch 
square. There are great and profitable oppor- 
tunities, according to Mr. Isola, for the owners 
of small hardwood tracts to operate on an 
economical basis and exploit the possibilities of 
the market for these small sizes, including last 
blocks, handles, wooden heels and similar items, 


Continued Rains May Close Mills 

Macon, Ga., Jan. 29.—There is danger of 
some of the hardwood mills in this section being 
forced to shut down soon because of a shortage 
of logs and inability to replenish the supply. 
This is due to the bad weather that has pre- 
vailed for thirty days. Red gum and sap gum 
are still in demand, but can be obtained only ata 
premium. Cypress for silo construction work, and 
oak for flooring, have been moving quite freely. 
Trading was inclined to slow down this week, 
due to the bad weather. 


Canadians May Prohibit Wood Export 


MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 25.—The speech from 
the throne outlining the policies of the Quebec 
provincial legislature mentioned the desira- 
bility of conserving the Province’s forest re- 
sources, and hoped that Canada’s pulp and 
paper mills would manufacture all its raw ma- 
terial. An order-in-council passed in 1910 and 
prohibiting export of wood from crown lands, 
unless it had undergone a certain process of 
manufacture within the Dominion, had aroused 
considerable opposition in the United States 
from those who had invested large sums in 
Quebec forests with the object of transporting 
the pulpwood to the United States. At the same 
time an order-in-council had prohibited the ex- 
port of wood from settlers’ lots previous to the 
granting of title by letters patent. 

During the last five years a very intensive 
campaign had been carried on, in which cer- 
tain Canadian pulp and paper manufacturers 
had taken part, to prevent exportation of pulp- 
wood from private lands. ‘‘ Why is it that our 
pulpwood is going to the American market in- 
stead of being manufactured in Quebec?”’ 
asked John Hall Kelly in reply to the speech 
from the throne. ‘‘Our pulp and paper mills 
could easily consume a considerable part of the 
wood that is now being exported. Could not 
our pulp and paper manufacturers themselves 
help to bring about what they no doubt desire, 
by purchasing in the open and free market 4 
great part of the wood that is now going to 
the United States?’’ When these orders-in- 
council were passed, it had been expected that, 
within a few years, the supply of wood from 
private lands would soon be exhausted, but a 
continual supply is coming from lots to which 
sellers had obtained title. The Government 
may now consider prohibiting the export of 
wood from all lands sold in the future. 
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Lumber News From the South 


Louisiana Forestry Board Quarterly 

New OrLEANS, La., Jan. 25,—Louisiana’s 
general forestry advisory board, holding its 
quarterly meeting in the offices’ of the State 
conservation department here last week, decided 
upon reorganization of the State reforestation 
service. Under the new plan-the State will be 
divided into eight districts, each in charge of a 
district forest ranger, under whom the parish 
wardens will work. Codperative patrolmen, as- 
signed to specific areas, will be held responsible 
for fire protection of the areas assigned to them. 
N, D. Canterbury, who has been appointed as- 
sistant State forester, will have charge of the 
educational work of the forestry division, the 
State nursery and the State forests. 

The plan was recommended by State Forester 
W. R. Hine, who submitted it with his annual 
report. Mr. Hine will retain direct charge of 
the fire-protective work and the reforestation 
contract service in addition to the executive 
work in general. Nine reforestation contracts, 
involving several hundred acres in Allen Parish, 
were let at the meeting. The board also ap- 
proved plans to plant 800,000 seedlings, chiefly 
pine but containing the hardwood species also, 
at the State nursery near Woodworth, La., to 
be later sold at cost to landowners going in for 
reforestation. 

A project to prepare a complete forest-lands 
classification of Louisiana was also given sanc- 
tion. The classification when completed will 
serve as the basis of a systematic State forestry 
policy. It was announced that 217,786 acres of 
Louisiana lands have been placed under re- 
forestation contracts to date. 

Present at the meeting were Col. W. H. Sul- 
livan, of Bogalusa; B. F. Smith, of Elizabeth; 
W. R. Perkins, of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. V. K. Irion, chief of the State 
conservation department. 


High Record in Construction Projects 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 25.—That the lumber and 
woodworking industries in the southern States 
established the largest record in the history of 
the industry during 1925 in new mill, plant and 
factory construction is shown in a construction 
report issued this month by a well known build- 
ing financing concern in Atlanta. 

Including new companies formed in any 
branch of the business during the year, and con- 
struction of any important type by the indus- 
try, there were nearly 1,200 separate projects 
during the year. Of this number between 400 
and 450 are estimated to have been construc- 
tion work, including new mills or plants by 
newly formed or already existing companies, or 
additional construction of any important na- 
ture, such as storage sheds, dry kilns, factory 
additions, and the like. 

This total is approximately 20 percent larger 
than the previous best year, which was 1924, and 
due to the prosperous condition of industry in 
the South at this time indications promise an 
even larger year during 1926. 

A conservative estimate of the money in- 
vested in this construction places the year’s 
total in 1925 at about $10,000,000 to $12,000,- 
00, though in reality it was probably consider- 
ably larger than this, as many projects exceeded 
$100,000 each, and there were some as high as 
$500,000 or more. 

The greatest activity was in the furniture 
industry in the North Carolina territory, where 
close to 75 construction projects were carried 
out during the year, including construction of 
additions to existing furniture plants, and the 
building of several entirely new plants in this 
field, the total amount of money involved in 
this alone being somewhere between $2,000,000 
and $2,500,000, a record far exceeding that of 
any year in the history of the North Carolina 
furniture industry. 

From 700 to 800 new companies were formed 
in the sixteen southern States during 1925 in 
all branches of the lumber business, including 
manufacturing concerns, retail and wholesale 


companies. And this too represents a new ree- 
ord for a twelve-month period in the South, ex- 
ceeding the previous best record, also estab- 
lished during 1924, by approximately 15 to 20 
percent. 


RARER ams 


Slash Pine Grows in Flower Pot 
ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 25.—C. B. Harman, mem- 
ber of the State board of forestry, when near 
Cogdell, Ga., last June, pulled up a tiny slash 
pine seedling in the forest owned by Alex Ses- 
sons, another member of the State board of for- 
estry, brought it to Atlanta and transplanted it 
in a flower pot in his office in the Candler Build- 
ing, where it has grown into a beautiful and 
strong little pine. 

When planted in the pot the stem was only 
two inches high. It now measures four and a 
half inches and from earth to tips of highest 
needle it is seven inches. All of the longer 
needles have grown or put on since being planted 
in the pot. The seedling is a healthy green and 
a valuable example of what can be done with 











Slash pine successfully transplanted and grow- 
ing in an office flower pot 


slash pines in Georgia. Slash pine is one of the 
most valuable lumber producing trees in the 
world. It is also one of the fastest growing. 

Georgia and a few other southern States have 
a natural monopoly on these trees which grow 
wild in the woods and without any other culti- 
vation than protection from fire and hogs. In 
fifteen to twenty years they will grow large 
enough to produce turpentine, pulpwood, poles 
and fuel. 

Mr. Harman will be very glad to have any one 
call at his office and see how pine trees will 
grow in Georgia and to learn other valuable in- 
formation in connection with forest possibilities. 


Lumbermen Elected Bank Officials 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 25.—Lumbermen 
in this territory figured prominently in the re- 
cent elections of bank officials of the Caleasieu 
National Bank of Southwest Louisiana, and the 
Lake Charles Trust & Savings Bank, which is 
affiliated with the First. National Bank of this 
city. The Caleasieu National Bank, with as- 
sets of more than $13,000,000, finished a very 
successful year and as a result of its increased 
activities created a new post, that of chairman 
of the board of directors, and elected Willis 
P. Weber, president Powell Lumber Co., to 
fill the new post. 

J. B. Edwards, president Hillyer Deutsche Ed- 
wards (Ine.), of Oakdale, was elected a director 
of the Caleasieu National Bank. Prominent 
lumbermen in this territory who were elected or 
reélected directors of this bank are: W. P. 
Weber, president Powell Lumber Co. and active- 


ly connected with other Weber-King interests; 
J. B. Edwards, president Hillyer Deutsch Ed- 
wards (Inc.); R. M. Hallowell, president In- 
dustrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth; George M. 
King, vice president Weber-King Lumber Co.; 
J. W. Lewis, manager Caleasieu Long Leaf 
Lumber Co.; B. M. Talbot, vice president 
Weber-King Lumber Co. 

Rudolf Krause, of Krause-Managan, was re- 
elected president of the Lake Charles Trust & 
Savings Bank and remains a director of the 
First National Bank. George W. Law and C. 
M. Managan were also elected to the board of 
directors of both these institutions. 


Unusual Shipping Incident 


GROVETON, TEX., Jan. 25.—Perhaps no more 
unusual coincidence has ever occurred in con- 
nection with lumber shipping than a recent in- 
cident at the plant of the Trinity County Lum- 
ber Co. at this place. On Dee. 9, 1925, this 
company sent to E. D. Upham at West Colum- 
bia, Tex., a shipment of lumber loaded on car 
I. C. No. 158,184. On Jan. 4, 1926, less than 
one month later, the company shipped to the 
same customer and to the same destination the 
same identical car—I. C. No. 158,184. Loading 
of this identical car for the same customer with- 
in less than a month’s time was done without 
any premeditated design or particular effort 
on the part of the shipping department; in fact, 
that department knew nothing of the coinci- 
dence until after the second shipment had gone 
forward and it was revealed in completing the 
records of the last shipment in the sales office. 

This unusual coincidence is an apt illustra- 
tion of the present day efficiency of the rail- 
roads. This car, as routed, traversed a distance 
of over 300 miles from Groveton to West Co- 
lumbia. No doubt it performed other services 
after being unloaded at West Columbia and 
before it was returned to Groveton to be loaded 
again for the same consignee and destination. 
This all occurred within less than thirty days; 
in fact, the record of the agent at Groveton 
shows that the car was back at this point on 
Dee. 28, just nineteen days from the time it 
left here with the original shipment. 


Change to Larger Quarters 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 25.—S. C. Ewing & 
Co., large handlers of hardwood, southern pine 
lumber, railroad car ties, car stock, chestnut 
poles, creosoted timber ete., in order to take 
care of their rapidly increasing business have 
found it necessary to change the location of 
their office. They formerly were located at 672 
Stahlman Building, but now have occupied the 
handsome suite at 1312-1313 National Trust 
Building. In their new location they are better 
equipped than ever to take care of the wants 
of their many customers. 


Removing Mill to New Location 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 25.—With the open- 
ing of the new year interest has been added to 
the removal of the large mill of the Suncrest 
Lumber Co. from Sunburst to Waynesville. For 
several months crews have been busy construct- 
ing a railroad from the site of the plant at 
Waynesville to the timber boundary belonging 
to the company in the Great Smoky Mountains. 
Already about twenty-five miles of the road has 
been laid, and the company is expecting to begin 
sawing in about four months. 

At Sunburst all operations except the planing 
mill has been suspended pending the removal. 
The work of dismantling the large plant there 
has begun. Almost the entire population of 
Sunburst is expected to have removed to 
Waynesville by Sept. 1. Sunburst is a town 
developed by the company for its employees. 

Foundation for the big mill is being laid on 
the site of the former Champion Fiber Co. plant, 
and with the opening of favorable weather con- 
struction work will be rapidly pushed, so that 
everything will be ready for full operation 
probably by June 1. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Softwoods: Production 
Two weeks ended: 1926, Jan. 16; 1925, Jan. 17— 26 Naat 1926 ne 1925 1926 one 1925 
Southern Pine Assoc iation Viesinis nine i eri os oata a ee cisik WOE ete 133,846,198 148,082,302 122,222,688 133,010,241 129,616,564 144,123,549 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Se eee ee 143,927,768 199,223,194 168,171,284 196,117,808 204,035,29 185,267,108 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..................00005 33,056,000 29,946,000 45,816,000 51,982,000 43,164,000 42,414,000 
California Redwood PATRONS cies b08' oo nebiao 6. ble sign e-G-cm ce aint aiesls 14,985,000 16,213,000 12,268,0 13,526,000 14,703,000 19, 787,000 
PHOFCRR CORPOUNR FAO AMOGCIATION ooo oc occ oc'0 5.000.000 0008 eeee-e ee cae 12) 181,242 12,616,405 14,195,222 13,974,225 14; 325, "411 11,215,238 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 3) 680, 000 7,028,000 4,791,000 4,834,000 2;789,000 3. 991,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........cccceececee 13,070,200 10,754,000 14, 318, 700 16,179,700 16,217,000 16,339,000 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 22,863,000 10,797,000 41,320,000 18,973,000 36,217,000 18,712,000 
Os OI 5 x sisiccnadickcuntievdlevunscwundeawonceess 377,609,408 434,659,901 423,102,894 448,596,974 461,067,268 441,848, 895 
ERNE TEE NIOD BS 5 5.sn nde a-o wise sic wine Sele eales ne Soe awe Rowe eenSk 6,866,761 reece 10240000 ei teceeee 8,860,000 ........,, 
Hardwoods: a 
Northern Hemlock & Hz rdwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 9,218,000 11,555,000 5,895,000 6,872,000 7,806,000 5,346,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.........ceececsscescseeveeeee ie (reat 34,804,495 wee eae 33,301,528 genacaee 
ou e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 23.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Jan. 11 to 18 inclusive: 
— Sales Prices —Sales—— Prices 
_V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No Feet No. High Low § 
No. 1 MES ENT esate Made ses 8 29,000 5 $47.00 $41.00 §$ 6.00 MO, 2-ANd Deller... scccevcccss 56 357,000 7 39.50 33.00 “i 
No CMR ieee ee so mie On weemtale 48 212,000 7 44.00 37.00 7.00 Pos pice ca was aewa sense 25 244,000 10 31.00 28.00 3.00 
ae 3 -" ee ee ee 29 163,000 9 33.00 25.00 8.00 Common No. 1 SiS— 
' ooring— 8-10” ..... sess pti 31 213,000 6 17.00 14.50 2.50 
4” NG. 2 and better......... 20 151,000 5 30.00 26.00 4,00 firs eneninea tee aamecsan: j i : x 
. No. ; caaseisnsesvereons 16 152,000 5 24.00 18.00 6:00 1 Se ee ee rte 16 77,000 4 19.00 16.50 2.50 
‘ o. 2 an nr 3, 2 36.0 .00 4; sit e 
_ od peretalapemcaibaieetin 5 16,000 = 2 ~—«8100 2900-2200 veiadhet yudlenpeaeenueennen nies s Bee 06SllClUS Ue Oke 
eane tilts. ' Br aseredearereteranece ie aveie aletons ry prvgee 8 20.00 15.50 4.50 
No. 2 and better............. 7 21,000 2 65.00 62.00 3.00 ee ee 7 38°000 ? 280 i650 et 
Finish— CEO” Be 8 ea ee ook oc eewnsae 24 42,000 8 24.00 18.00 6.00 
SE a Sek Saco ved k skaawnseeee 13 33,000 5 56.00 49.00 7.00 OO 5:4 are iets osc elaa 4 8,000 3 25.00 19.50 5.50 
Casing and base............+. 13 26,000 10 64.00 50.00 14.00 Lath— 
Ceiling, 5x4”— | SG rere erie ec ear (4 157,000 4 4.75 3.75 1.00 
NO. = And Better .....cicccccee BB 212,000 9 33.00 25.00 8.00 MIRREN isn ig aig ols awl Svotwcoaliere.n leer . 20,000 1 eee 
Oe) 6655555553.4065 Nero 95u NE 15 112,000 6 23.00 19.50 3.50 RETIN aso serancieaescnaek news 3 34,000 3 3.75 3.25 50 





National Percentages, 1925 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—The following 
statistics showing the relationship of produc- 
tion to shipments and shipments to orders for 
the months of 1925, based on weekly reports 
from eight regional associations have been com- 
piled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association : 


Orders below 
shipments 


Shipments below 
production 


Months-—— Feet Percent Feet Percent 
January . .*66,032,227 *5.8 52,542,775 4.6 
February . *9,702,697 *1.0 86,326,313 3.8 
MIGFCR 2 séss 46,353,388 4.4 3,893,917 4 
April .. 26,152,281 2.0 7557,612 +.04 
tS eer es 31,926,151 2.8 43,114,915 3.9 
PANO: screws eos 54,058,467 4.8 26,976,987 2.5 
\ LS ee ee 56,247 .004 420,549,576 1.7 
PO, ee 54,613,083 4.8 722,703,470 72.1 
September . 25,159,906 2.3 49,869,046 4.7 
October ...... 36,745,978 2.9 72, "95 2, 355 6.0 
November ... 26,884,345 2.7 761,431,872 75.9 
December +106, 747,223 9.6 18,747,606 sO 


*Production below shipments. 
7Shipments below orders. 
1925 Compared with 1924 
1925 1924 





Feet Percent Feet Percent 
Production above 
shipments .298,000,000 2.1 233,000,000 1.8 
{Disposals above 
reported pro- 
duction ....129,000,000 9 163,000,000 1.2 
Shipments above 
Orders <.2.. 444,000,000 3.2 §115,000,000 9 


tThree percent of total sawmill production dis- 
posed of through local sales and use, burned, 
charged to factory for remanufacture etc. 

§Seven associations. 

Yearly figures are from eight associations re- 
porting comparably cut, shipments and orders. 





Hardwood Barometer 


MempnHis, TENN., Jan. 25.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Jan. 16, one hundred twenty-eight 
and one-half units reporting, is as follows: 
Percent of 


Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 








Production *— Feet 
Normal (iden- 
tical units) Tet ,000 


or) 435,351 82 ee 
Shipments .... 19,870,708 88 107.8 
Orders— 
eS ee 20,851,550 92 118.1 104.9 
On hand end 
week .....123,730,332 


Lumber fabeiented at the mills and used i con- 
struction work included in total orders and ship- 
ments. 

*Based on mill log scale. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended 
Jan. 16, orders and shipments being shown as 
percentages of production: 


During During 2 
— Ended Wks. Ended 
. 16 Jan. 16 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 








Southern Pine ...... 126 90 1038 91 97 
WORE GOBBLE 6.0.0 6 5:0s%0 104 112 138 117 142 
Western Pine ....... 38 142 132 139 1381 
Cant, Pinés*  . oi... 22 162 136 166 146 
ae Redwood ..... 14 83 102 82 98 
N. Carolina Pine..... 36 110 119 117 118 
N. Hem. & Hdwd.... 17 120 99 130 76 
Northern Pine ...... 8 117 114 110 124 
Southern Cypress ... 15 137 124 149 129 
All softwoods.. «cs. 380t 109 122 112 122 
During During 2 
Week en Wks. Ended 
Jan. 16 Jan. 16 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. ... "65 ) 85 64 85 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 1117 114 116 105 101 
All hardwoods..... ove 2O@ 3209 96 97 
All hardwoods and 
softwoods ...... " 109 121 it 629 


*Represents 69 weaeae “i cut in region. 

7Units of production. 

tThe Jan. 16 report on this page showed 352 
mills and 104 units reporting. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 16, from 
thirty-eight member mills: 


— of 
DS hip- 
Production— Carst Feet Cut ments 
eS ee Eo dst, lll ee ae 
Co) es ne SEO OD sce see 
Shipments ..... _ 24,102,000 241.88 ..... 
Local deliveries. BOUGGO  Swees  weees 
Total shipments... 25,055,000 ..... ..... 
Orders— 
Canceled .... oN a a a re 
Booked (car- 
load) ..... 885 238,010,000 131.97 93.05 
|) ee ‘ae 303 C—O ae 
Total orders...... BOSLG0O weoses seeve 
On hand..... 3,344 SOjBCEO00 once sence 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 113.27 percent of those of previous week, 
showing an increase of 2,574,000 feet. 








Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 25.—The following is a 
summary, for comparative purposes, of figures as 
to the hardwood and hemlock movement supplied 
to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manv- 
facturers’ Association by twenty to twenty- 
five firms that ordinarily ship about one-third of 
the total monthly shipments reported to the 
Association by all members, and shows aver- 
ages for November, December, and 1925, and 
weekly figures for January, 1926: 


Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
November ..... 3,032,000 2,278,000 1,798,000 
December ... .. 3,720,000 1,886,000 2,260,000 
|. arr 8,385,000 2,475,000 2,065,000 
Jan, 2, 1926.... 20 2,493,000 2,048,000 1,261,000 
i: ere 22 1,962,000 2,712,000 1,026,000 
GAD, IG: bccccas’s 20 2,226,000 2,240,000 1,948,000 
Hardwood 
Weekly average— 
November ... .. 1,358,000 4,071,000 3,610,000 
December ..... 1,920,000 3,835,000 4,048,000 
Be Gina nats achnres a wid 4,005,000 3,560,000 3,400,000 
Jan. 2, 1926.... 20 2,789, "000 3,046,000 1,647,000 
Mt Moss. ca 22 5, 118,000 3,583,000 4,231,000 
BOR, GS kcscGeon 20 4,959,000 3,322,000 3,974,000 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1926— erry Shipments Orders* 


ea |, ee 10,541,000 8,936,000 8 793, 000 
Ce Serre ee 10,536,000 8,534,000 6,555,000 
Sept. 28 to Jan. 

ties 5 Sees eecaw 162,394,000 153,781,000 150,447,000 
Sept. 29 to Jan. 

ET kkiewivs seer 135,201,000 129,041,000 133,717,000 


The figures of Sept. 28, 1925, to Jan. 16, 1926, 
show increases over those for’ the period Sept. 
29, 1924, to Jan. 17, 1925, as follows: Production, 
20 percent; shipments, 19 percent, and orders, 13 
percent. 


*Orders booked for the week ended Jan. 16 
were 17 percent below production, and shipments 
were 15 percent below production. 

Percentages of Thickness, Week Ended Jan. 16 

33” 36” 1” ts” 
PYOGUCTION. o.5.6cceccs 67 19 8 6 
ShipMents ...00060000 66 20 8 6 
OPAORS:. os cenobs nosis 74 16 6 4 


Of the total ae? 000 feet booked during the 
week ended Jan. 72 percent was }}-inch; 16 
percent, %-inch; ; percent, %-inch, and 5 per- 
cent, #;-inch. L.c.l. sales in addition, it is esti- 
mated, amounted to 788,000 feet, making the 
grand total 8,668,000 feet. 
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Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Data 


OSHKOSH, WISs., Jan. 25.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has 
repared the following data as to December production and shipments of northern hardwoods and 


hemlock, and stocks Jan. 1: 
December, 1925, Statistics 


Unsold 
Production Shipments Jan. 1 

Me recc es 270,000 743,000 4,453,000 
Basswood 2,112,000 5,123,000 25,525,000 
Beech .....--. 331,000 (eC |) 
ee ee 5,580,000 10,213,000 47,903,000 
MO Cb rewck 6 1,496,000 3,069,000 17,191,000 
Maple ....+. 8,054,000 12,783,000 62,537,000 
RE 61,000 182,000 540,000 
Mixed hdwds. 4,194,000 Pt | | ee 





Total hwds. 22,098,000 
Hemlock, 1&2” 26,628,000 


Grand total. 48,726,000 


33,269,000 158,149,000 
16,276,000 212,074,000 


49,545,000 370,223,000 





Stock Summary Jan. 1, 1926 


HarRDWwoop— 
Unsold— 
BI x ce has ew clad 117,997,000 
GECGIE: Gikewenceceucea _ 40,152,000 
‘ Total unsold ...... 158,149,000 
Sold, dry and green.... 43,573,000 
CNG MERUWOOE 6c kctas cvecines 201,722,000 
HEMLOCK— 
Unsold, 1 & 2”— 
MERE sas a ucisig een eee 115,437,000 
CVO sows Vinca ccardee 81,257,000 
Total unsold ...... 196,694,000 
BO EE oink cect eeu 15,380,000 
BO 1S 212,074,000 
Other thicknesses .....: na 3,173,000 
"ROURE DOMINO k.ccctecrccanceds 215,247,000 


Total hardwood and hemlock. ..416,969,000 


Hardwood Stocks on Hand Dec. 1 by Grades 
























































—Solda——-  ———Unsold a —Sold—— Unsold 
Dry & green Dry Green Dry & green Dry Green 
ASH— : Sort ELM— - 

A ‘ - 
ee 119000 = 81000 seg tees corse: 
FAS & Select.. ........ poy + teenies No. 1 & better. 219,000 1,163,000 239,000 
Select ....... ee Fee eae 30, Eee No. 1 com..... 6,000 SEROGEY aca. cae 
No. 1 & better. 24,000 82,000 84,000 Nos. 1 & 2 44.000 
No. 1 com..... 3,000 136,000 16,000 no 9 & hotter. 1.907 000 7000 ~=—« 1.509.000 
Ro. 2 &ebeiter: 821.000 2.008000 © a25ran9 NOB S better. .aeTGse BEstons 1.800.000 
No. 2 com..... 73,000 36, SOG we. a aaa an’ e2'n00 104% 000 
No. 3 & better. 107,000 25/000 3'000 No. 3 com..... 1,180,000 1,262,000 1,045,000 
No. 3 com..... 140,000 1,204,000 301,000 3,440,000 10,030,000 2.798.000 

1,168,000 3,698,000 755,000 rag — 155,000 598,000 50,000 
OaK— FAS & Select.. ........ 360,000 106,000 
Ora rece eS CO eacsSwus SR ctcneuus 154,000 ARIE? 2 aac ra We 
Select & better. ........ 4,000 4,000 Select & No.1. ........ | ee 
Ce eo Po, Ea Ore No. 1 & better. 1,343,000 6,336,000 1,615,000 
No. 2 & better. 127,000 166,000 102,000 No. 1 com..... 1,948,000 3.665.000 1,130,000 
) 8 Sere yt Nos. 1 & 2.... 963,000 3,720,000 1,356,000 
No. 3 & better. ........ 19,000 3,000 a 2 — by yee ey tye Taanaae 
io. 3 wees 55 51,000 5 NO. < wecee S000; somes 05°, 
ae ne °6.000 No. 3 & better: .\..”... 300,000” 45,000 
182,000 375,000 165,000 No 3 com..... 4,682,000 10,530,000 4,049,000 
Birco— 15,497,000 41,534,000 16,053,000 
re 499,000 1,979,000 346,000 Sorr MAPLE— 
FAS & Select.. ........ YY eee reer 191,000 39,000 
Select & better. 47,000 1,061,000 35,000 = Select & better. ........ | Per errr 
a a pr ye ws 3 2,000 Se | NE hp td0ks.: vtaneens 105,000 . 
Select & No.1. 426,000 07,000 75,000 x 27.00 000 ~=—tsé«S 8.000 
No. 1 & better. 1,618,000 5,134,000 2,259,000 Noy “better. O7Ane pope pop 
No. 1 com..... 1,462,000 3,770,000 938,000 Wee 1 & 2. : : 7 185.000 74.000 rere 7 Ay 
Nos. 1 & 2.... 130,000 432,000 85,000 No. 2 & better. 525,000 2,258,000 583,000 
No. 2 & better. 926,000 6,945,000 2,611,000 No 2 com..... 34.000 262.000 4.000 
No. 2 com..... 2,434,000 5,399,000 2,192,000 No 3 com 163.000 865,000 295.000 
No. 3 & better. ........ errr ; anal _ 
No. 3 com..... 5,269,000 0,034,000 $,906000 ptueenn.. “OO Ow 

es 170,000 892,00 98, 

12,830,000 35,454,000 12,449,000 Pas & Select.. ........ 128,000 "eA 900 

_ Rock ELM— eee 87,000 ii) reer 
No. 1 & better. 50,000 41,000 29,000 Select & No.1. 148,000 374,000 78,000 
No. 1 com..... 25,000 5,000. eee eee No. 1 & better. 1,716,000 3,471,000 586,000 
Nos. 1 & 2.... 16,000 6... eee eee No. 1 com..... 409,000 2,323,000 308,000 
No. 2 & better. 846,000 1,718,000 1,288,000 Nos. 1 & 2.... 38,000 3,000 236,000 
No, 2 com..... 147,000 324,000 32,000 No. 2 & better. 1,030,000 4,112,000 1,216,000 
No. 3 & better. ........ 64,000 30,000 No. 2 com..... 2,156,000 4,849,000 1,191,000 
No. 3 com..... 47,000 560,000 274,000 No. 3 com..... 2,600,000 4,015,000 1,364,000 
1,131,000 2,710,000 1,653,000 8,354,000 20,284,000 5,241,000 

Hemlock Stocks on Hand Jan. 1 by Grades 
mee 1- and 2-inch Other thicknesses 
——Unsold, all lengths, dry and green Sold, dry and green 
—1x4 & wider—— ——2x4 & wider— 1-inch 2-inch 

: Dry Green Dry Green Dry Green 
eee 1,034,000 3,324,000 13,752,000 13,436,000 176,000 2.972,000 582,000 101,000 
Merchantable .. 5,639,000 4,810,000 37,725,000 17,847,000 1,745,000 2,279,000 1,144,000 1,001,000 
| SR 1,907,000 3,341,000 11,242,000 11,321,000 953,000 4,013,000 15,000 6,000 
EM Saki r ens « 7,008,000 5,029,000 27,332,000 16,090,000 854,000 - 2,388,000 32,000 292,000 
Nos. 4 &5..... 1,302,000 1,006,000 GATE GOO EOEECCO ........ cccccccs ssseccee sovacees 
Totals ...... 16,970,000 17,509,000 98,467,000 63,748,000 3,728,000 11,652,000 1,773,000 1,400,000 
Totals unsold and sold, 1” and 2”..........06. 196,694,000 15,380,000 3,173,000 








Cypress Barometer 


New Organs, La., Jan. 26.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association barometer 
for the week ended Jan. 20, thirteen mills re- 
porting, is as follows: —Percent of— 

Normal Actual 


Pro- Pro- 
Production— Cars} Feet duction duction 
WOPMOL 5.5.5 ccs GEE, seana -wxeaa 
gpActual piece a ee 3,565,556 81.91 ..... 
Shipments*:... 283 5,660,000 130.01 158.74 
re 
ne 25 5 ( 8.06 5 
Gn hana’ cna 7 5,140,000 118.06 144.15 
Weekt ....1,285 yo Ny oT) re ae ere 


ew orders were 90.82 percent of shipments. 
ae for carload average is 20,000 feet. 
005 Tders on hand decreased 2.06 percent, or 520,- 
feet, during the week. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFouk, VA., Jan. 25.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-four mills for the week 
ended Jan. 16: 





Percentage of. 





Production Ship- 

Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Normal ....10,236,000 or cared cae 
Actual . 6,627,078 65 re er 
Shipments . 6,666,886 65 100.5 P 
QYGGRRT .scikss 4,733,133 46 70 70 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

7As compared with last week there was a de- 
crease in orders of 52 percent; last week there 
were reports from forty mills. 





Southern Pine Stocks 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 25.—The Southern 
Pine Association has compiled the following 
statistics: 

Reports from 161 Subscriber Mills 


Percent 
Percent Pro- 


Feet. Normal* duction 

Stocks on hand Dec.1 922,817,541 ..... wesc 

December cut ..... 350,843,093 , tre 
1,273,660,634 

December shipments 353,470,044 93.41 100.75 

Stocks Dec. 31..... 920,190,590 >: reese 

Orders (iS. Mile). ..cccccesacs 86.07 91.56 


*“Normal”’ is amount reported by subscribers for 
the twelve months of 1925. 

Stocks decreased 2,626,951 feet, or .28 percent 
during December. 

Of the 161 mills, 131 reported on running 
time, 28 did not report on running time, and 2 
were not operating. ‘These 131 mills reported 
lost capacity of 47,491,000 feet; 13 operated 
full time; 11 operated overtime equivalent to a 
gain in capacity of 19,880,000 feet. Lost ca- 
pacity exceeded gain by 27,611,000 feet. 

Comparative Report of 149 Identical Mills 

A statement of 149 identical mills, comparing 
operations for December, 1925 and 1924, is as 
follows: 








1925 as 

percentage 

1925 1924 of 1924 

Stocks Dee. 1. 894,645,603 823,292,276 108.67 

December cut. 337,758,208 330,325,969 102.25 
1,232,403,811 1,153,618,245 

Dee. shipments 339,110,209 334,864,684 101.27 

Stocks, Dec. 31 893,293,602 818,753,561 109.10 


Twelve Months’ Reports of 126 Identical Mills 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 126 identical mills for the 
year 1925, 1924 and 1923, are given as fol- 


lows: 
Shipments as 
percentages of 


Production Shipments production 
1925 ...4,144,516,535 4,081,077,131 98.47 
1924 ...3,998,570,394 4,051,662,160 101.33 
1923 ...3,952,420,926 4,018,583,546 101.67 


December Exports Through Southern Ports 
Exports through southern ports for Decem- 
ber, and the third and fourth quarters of 1925, 
are given as follows: 
December, Oct.1to July ito 
Southern pine— 1925 Dec. 3 Sept. 30 
Lumber ....35,014,188 113,422,306 133,625,140 
Timber ..... 4,469,074 18,325,138 28,572,710 
Other kinds...18,577,179 47,674,124 47,055,437 


Totals ..... 58,060,441 179,421,568 209,253,287 


Total exports for December increased 3.9 percent 
over November. 

Total exports for last quarter decreased 14.3 
percent from previous quarter. Y 

The percentages of kinds making up the to- 


tals are as follows: 





December, Oct. 1 to July 1 to 

Southern pine— 1925 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
Lumber ...... 60.3 63.2 63.9 
ee Ai 10.2 13.6 
Other kinds..... 32.0 26.6 22.5 


Total export shipments from Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 
inclusive, were 899,330,434 feet. 


California Redwood Data 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 23.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Jan. 16: 


————_Redwood————,_ White- 








No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 14 7,507,000 wun 1,794,000 
Shipments .... 14 6,213,000 82.7 1,129,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 14 7,675,000 102.1 1,505,000 
On hand.... 13 30,173,000 een 7,054,000, 
Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ...... 3,455,000 3,462,000 
Southern California* ...... 977,000 2,426,000 
WMD 5 dareccesadceeennde 53,000 4,000 
IED (aatudecancdedneweas 1,529,000 1,511,000 
UNE dee cdccwedeaansoneeé 199,000 272,000 
TURE sc cackncdnnccaeeuns 6,213,000 7,675,000 


*North and south of the line running from 
Bakersfield to San Luis Obispo. 
Arizona, Washington, Oregon and Nevada. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


(Statistics continued on page 91) 
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Pacific Coast Lumbermen’s Activitieg 


Installs New Machinery 


REEDSPORT, ORE., Jan. 23.—The announce- 
ment is made that the Umpqua Mills & Timber 
Co. will start operation of the local plant March 
1. New machinery includes a 42-foot Sumner 
automatic trimmer, manufactured by the Sum- 
ner Iron Works, of Everett, Wash.; also a new 
24x30 sizer, motor driven; and new motors have 
been bought for the lath mill and machine shop. 
The company’s new logging camp will begin 
falling and bucking about Feb. 15. Recent 
visitors here in connection with these properties 
were J. O. Elrad, L. R. Welles and W. T. 


Marick. 


Orders for Railroad Equipment 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—W. H. Olin, assist- 
ant general freight and passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific railroad, says that orders for new 
passeiger and freight equipment will react 
favorably on the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. Referring to the total of $9,500,000 
authorized by the headquarters in Omaha, Mr. 
Olin says that $3,000,000 will be allowed for 
1,000 automobile cars of steel construction 
throughout and $2,700,000 for 1,000 convertible 
steel underframe ballast cars. The rest of the 
appropriation will be for twenty-five locomotives 
of the heavy three-cylinder type, at a price of 
about $80,000 each. Mr. Olin says: ‘‘It is cer- 
tain that a large part of the lumber to be used 
in the new equipment will be bought in the 
Pacific Northwest.’’ 

The Pacific Fruit Express Co., which is owned 





i. H. Lingo in back yard of his home at Coronado, Calif. 


jointly by the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific railroads, has stated that contracts will 
soon be let for 10,000 new refrigerator cars— 
requiring a large quantity of lumber which, it 
is said, will be ordered in the Pacific Northwest. 


Chime Clock as Elk Memorial 

BEND, OrE., Jan, 23.—Thirty-six members of 
the Bend lodge of Elks who are in the employ 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and were associated 
with the late Tom McCann, Minneapolis lum- 
berman, during his time as manager of the 
local operation, presented to the local lodge a 
chime clock last week as a memorial to Mr. 
MeCann who was until the time of his death 
last October a member of the loeal lodge. 

Frank Prince of the Shevlin-Hixon committee 
presented the clock which was accepted by R. S. 
Hamilton for the lodge. 

The presentation resolution was as follows: 

We, the following members of the Benevolent & 
Protective Order of Elks, present to Bend lodge 
No. 1371 this chime clock in memory of, and dedi- 
cated to our late brother and co-worker, Thomas 
A. McCann. 

May this clock be a continual reminder, not only 
of the good deeds of our departed brother, Tom 
McCann, but of those of all other brother Elks 
whose names appear upon the roll of our absent 
brothers. 

Those signing the letter of presentation were 
D. H. Parker, Frank Anderson, Walt Emard, 
Tom Murphy, Otis Moore, Ed Dougherty, Clyde 
Johnson, Joe Srnec, Jr.; Clayton Maxim; Henry 


Whitsett, Carl Wise, George Tracy, Irwin Wal- 
ters, Joe Kundinger, Francis Kittleson, Wil- 
liam Loser, George Broadwell, W. E. Sanders, 
Andy Olson, Fred Burkhalter, H. M. Naylor, 
Oliver Doak, Clinton Olsen, W. J. Baer, Herman 
Larson, Jack Mogan, Frank T. Kellehar, L. A. 
W. Nixon, George Addink, Herbert Frailey, 
Arthur Hill, W. D. Evansk, Jack M. Herbert, 
John H. Meister, W. J. Coleman and Frank R. 
Prince. 


Bee-Stung, He’d Grow Sugar Pine 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 23.—All is not 
well in the California district and the lumber- 
man hasn’t all the troubles which are being 
dished out, according to a letter received by 
Ik. P. Ivory, general sales manager Sugar Pine 
Sales Co., from a rancher near Yreka, in the 
northern California pine region. 

Joseph Azzari, the rancher, has urgently re- 
quested full information about reforestation 
and the growing of the sugar pine, and also in- 
formation as to whether bees like this sort of 
‘“vegetable.’’ 

Azzari has 120 aeres of alfalfa now and his 
neighbors have about 200 acres of bees. The 
alfalfa pays well, Azzari declares in his letter, 
but his hired men, those who have been, gone, 
and went, find that the bees will not allow his 
harvest. Azzari complains that a new hired 
hand will set out industriously in the morning, 
meet one of the bees for a short business inter- 
view and then draw his check. Azzari himself 
and his family have also tried the harvesting 









job but immediately decided to hire it done. 

Not only has Azzari filed suit against his 
neighbors, T. E. Hadfield and J. H. Herzey, he 
says, but if sugar pine will not grow near 
Yreka fast enough to make ham-an-eggs for 
himself and family he’s offering ranch, bag and 
baggage, to the highest bidder. 


To Erect New Mill 
Port TOWNSEND, WASH., Jan. 23.—The New- 
comb Lumber Co. expects to start construction 
of its new mill Feb. 1. The company announces 
that it will be ready to begin work as soon as 
legal arrangements for the site, including the 
vacation of certain street areas, can be made. 


Lumber Operation Community Asset 


Omak, WaASH., Jan. 23.—The 1925 produc- 
tion of lumber at the Biles-Coleman Lumber 
Yo. was in excess of 30,000,000 feet—an in- 
crease of 50 percent over the previous year. In 
addition the concern bought lumber from other 
mills, all of which was cut up in the Biles-Cole- 
man factory, much of it being made into white 
pine window frames. The firm also sent out 
some casket shook made up on a Lindermann 
machine, and ironing board tops manufactured 
in the same way. The Biles-Coleman Lumber 
Co. now employs 300 men in its mills and log- 
ging camps and ranks next to apples as an as- 
set to this community. 





Hale and Hearty at Ejighty-Seven 


CORONADO, CALIF., Jan. 23.—Hale and heart 
E. H. Lingo, dean of Texas lumber retailers, 
now retired, recently celebrated his eighty-sey. 
enth birthday at his new home in Coronado, 
The accompanying photograph shows Mr. Lingo 
on his eighty-seventh birthday in the back yard 
of his new home. All of this plant, tree anq 
flower growth has-been produced since May, 
1925, at which time this home was built. Mr, 
Lingo is very proud of his new home, with its 
flowers, figs, guavas, grapefruit, oranges and 
lemons, and says he wants all of his old lun. 
ber friends to be sure to come and see him 
whenever they are in California. 


Among the friendships Mr. Lingo has made 
since being in California is one with Capt, 
Drake, an interesting seafarer who, after thirty 
years’ service as a seaman in the English navy 
and on commercial vessels, became possessed of 
a small legacy and during the last fifteen years 
has devoted his entire time to cruising around 
the world and into all sorts of interesting and 
out-of-the-way places. The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows Mr. Lingo visiting Capt. Drake 
on his little vessel, a two-master, 30 feet long, 
The photograph shows Capt. Drake at the wheel, 
Commenting on his visit with Capt. Drake, Mr, 
Lingo said: 

He is booked to return to San Diego in three 
or four years to settle down to nurse his lame 
leg; he left here for the Isthmus of Panama and 
a cruise around Cape Horn, touching various South 
American ports. My wife asked him what would 





Capt. Drake (at wheel), with whom Mr. Lingo had a nice visit 


happen to him in case of sickness and he said he 
never got sick; he was generally from one to two 
hundred miles off shore where there are no germs; 
he always has a bottle of liquor in his locker and 
sixty days’ supply of water; besides he could get 
rain water by catching it in his sails, and as for 
food, could throw out a line and pick up a fry 
any old time. He carried a little gasoline engine 
in the hold of his sloop and when navigating 
rivers—as he has done—the Nile, the St. Lawrence 
and other rivers—used that. He had _ papers, 
signed articles from all over the world and write- 
ups from home and foreign countries. He also 
had on hand a supply of current magazines, the 
Atlantic and the National Geographic being among 
them. Upon asking him why he had not written 
a book describing his adventures, he said he never 
received but $10 in all his life for write-ups, and 
someone would swipe up what money was in bis 
books. While in different ports he enjoyed the 
movies, a bull fight, Spanish fandango or an Indian 
war dance, and had seen a few prize fights. He 
doesn’t use tobacco at all, but said the taste of 
liquor is quite refreshing if one knew when to stop, 
and he had learned to know when. ; 
One of the men who had met him in a foreign 
port asked him what had become of his pet parrot. 
“Oh,” he says, “when far off shore and short of 
rations, I ate him. He got fat and lazy.” One 
evening when his sloop was at anchor in Glorietta 
Bay near the San Diego Yacht Club, as a party, of 
us were having a picnic luncheon, he came strolling 
by the clubhouse and I hailed him and invited him 
to join our party, but he shook his head and_said, 
“No, I’ve just had my supper.” I then asked him 
to have a cup of coffee, which he accepted with @ 
tip of his cap, with several multiplications, supple- 
mented by nearly or quite a dozen sandwiches, at 
again tipping his cap, went off to see a movie. One 
of the most interesting things he told me is that 
at one time sixty days passed without his seeing 
land or craft of any kind. 
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Big Log Drive in Prospect 

LEAVENWORTH, WASH., Jan. 23.—One of the 
biggest log drives to be made in this section is 
the one of the Great Northern Lumber Co., that 
has 36,000,000 logs in the Wenatchee River 
which will be driven thirty miles to the mill in 
the March rise of the stream. 

The mill cut during 1925 was over 42,000,000 
feet, a 10 percent increase over the previous 
year. The planing mill is operating, though 
the mill is down. 

H. R. Hobson has been made sales manager, 
succeeding W. J. Field, resigned. Mr. Hobson 
for four years has been manager of the com- 

any’s Wenatchee retail yard, in which posi- 
tion he will be succeeded by Harold Wolden- 
berg, according to announcement made by Man- 
ager O. F. Gardiner. 


Adds Extra Shift to Planing Mill 


WHEELER, ORE., Jan. 23.—The Westwood 
Lumber Co. has added an extra shift of fifteen 
men to the crew of the planing mill. There is 
a considerable accumulation of lumber in the 
yards and sheds. The company has several large 
orders requiring prompt attention. H. A. David- 
son has become superintendent of the lumber 
mill. He was formerly superintendent of the 
Brighton mill. The position has been created in 
order to give C. R. Hoevet, vice president and 
general manager, more time to look after such 
matters as logging and selling of stock. 


To Operate Boats to South America 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 23.—The steam- 

ship department of the Chas. R. McCormick Co. 
this week announced the acquisition of six 
8,600-ton vessels, purchased from the United 
States Shipping Board for $294,000, and com- 
prising the Pacific-Brazil-Argentine line, for- 
merly operated by Swayne & Hoyt, steamship 
operators, of San Francisco. The vessels will 
be taken over by the McCormick interests as 
rapidly as they arrive in the home port, are 
drydocked and inspected, the first of the vessels 
to be the West Notus, which will be taken over 
on Feb. 15, docked and overhauled and put into 
service March 2. 
_ The purchase of the vessels by the McCormick 
interests followed competitive bidding against 
other well known steamship operators of the Pa- 
cifie coast. The sale, however, was recom- 
mended by President Crowley, of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Five years of con- 
tinuous service have been guaranteed with slight 
changes in the route now being made by the 
vessels. 


In connection with the Munson offices, which are 
to be found in every principal port of the eastern 
coast of South America, we feel as though we have 
a service which will be unexcelled to that part of 
the world, declared Mr. McCormick yesterday. Our 
intention to handle freight to that part of the 
southern continent is sincere and we have faith in 
the business which is to come in the near future. 
Proof of this is the fact that instead of the five 
ships now being operated, we are immediately put- 
ting six ships into the service. This will be ex- 
tended as soon as the volume of business warrants. 

While the company’s business will be handled on 
the east coast of South America by the Munson 
offices, the line will not be connected with the 
Munson-McCormick line but will carry the house 
flag of the Chas. R. McCormick Co. 

A new route is being planned because of the 
volume of lumber consigned to Bahia Blanca, Ar- 
sentine, which under the rerouting will be the 
first port of call. This means that the vessels will 
be Sent southward down the west coast of South 
America, through the Straits of Magellan and then 
northward along the east coast of South America, 
the district to be served. 

Phos Bahia Blanca a deckload of lumber can be 
hea arged, leaving the ship ready to work her 
= 8 freely for the other ports where the chief 
nr 80 1s coffee and hides. Lumber, of course, will 
oe to these ports as well as Bahia Blanca, 

ere is never as large a volume as to the 


Southern city. 
With the vessels going down the west coast 


of the southern continent, navigators say that 


approximately 500 miles of steaming will be 
saved as well as about $4,500 in canal tolls, also 
cutting the trip from 125 days to 100 days. 
The return trip will be made through the Pan- 
ama Canal, as heretofore. 

The vessels purchased for the new line are 
West Carmargo, West Castus, West Notus, West 
Nilus, West Mahwah and Hollywood. 


Boosting Resources of Alaska 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 23.—Federal encour- 
agement of power development and pulp mills in 
Alaska is forecast by B. F. Heintzleman, assist- 
ant district forester of Alaska, in charge of 
forest management. Mr. Heintzleman’s head- 
quarters are in Juneau. He passed through 
Seattle a few days ago on a tour that will take 
in the Pacific coast and eventually Washington, 
D. C., New York, the New England States and 
eastern Canada. His mission is to interest capi- 
tal in the pulp and paper industry of Alaska, 
and in that way to attract population to the 
territory. There is an abundance of cheap water 
power and cheap timber in Alaska; and he 
states that as the representative of the Federal 
Power Commission in Alaska, the Forest Service 
can arrange for water power at the same time 
that it arranges for the sale of timber. The 
Forest Service is ready to make concessions, as 
it will permit contracts for timber to run for 
thirty years, with a limited number of mills and 
a guaranty of 3,000,000,000 board feet to each 
factory; also, extensions will be permitted, and 
instead of the five-year reappraisal of stumpage 
values, the term will not be made to apply until 
a plant has been in operation ten years. 


Operating Old Sawmill 


Deer LopcE, Mont., Jan. 23.—Joe Larson and 
Ole Berg have begun operating the old sawmill 
on Fred Burr Creek, a few miles from here. The 
property has been inactive for several months. 


Take Over Shingle Plant 


WHITE Star, WASH., Jan. 23.—Dale Craft 
and W. 8S. Westlove, of this place, have taken 
over the management of the Williams Creek 
Shingle Co., which has been closed for ten 
months. The new management will make exten- 
sive improvements preparatory to starting the 
mill. 


Wants Buyer for Apple Wood 

WuitrE BLuFrs, WASH., Jan. 23.—D. 8S. Wil- 
kinson, manager Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s branch office here, is trying to find a buyer 
for several thousand feet of apple wood ‘‘on 
the stump.’’ The trees are on a forty-acre 
ranch that became involved in litigation and, 
not being irrigated, they died.. The orchard 
numbers between 3,000 and 4,000 trees, varying 
from six to nine inches in diameter near the 
butt. 


Logs and Piling Moving Steadily 


BoTHELL, WASH., Jan. 23.—For _ several 
weeks the Sammamish River will be full of logs 
and piling bound from camps bordering on Lake 
Sammamish for Lake Washington, whence the 
timber can be marketed anywhere on Puget 
Sound. The first batch of timber is piling, and 
it is now moving steadily down stream. Heavy 
rains have raised the river higher than at any 
previous time this winter. 


To Resume After Extended Shutdown 


Morton, WaAsH., Jan. 23.—Among the saw- 
mills which will resume Feb. 1, after an ex- 
tended shutdown, are the Chesser Lumber Co., 
L. R. Pankey, manager, and the Lake Creek 
Lumber Co., Shade Combs, manager. It is esti- 
mated that more than 200 men will be put to 
work in the Morton district when the mills start. 
The Lester Lumber Co. will not resume for some 
time. The road leading to the plant is closed 
to heavy trucking. 





















































































Publicity Campaign to Be Continued 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 23.—A continuation of 
the advertising campaign which the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club has carried on for the last 
three years with signal success has been 
authorized for 1926. The trade paper advertis- 
ing will feature thirteen double-page inserts in 
two colors in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘*The campaign as originally planned,’’ ex- 
plains A. H. Landram, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, ‘‘was intended to cover a 
three-year period. The objectives of the cam- 
paign were attained and the program of the 
club aequired a highly valuable momentum. 
Unquestionably Tacoma is reaping, and will 
reap for years to come, the harvests of benefits, 
direct and indirect, resulting from this effort. 

‘‘After reviewing the accomplishments and 
considering the position which has been attained 
by the general recognition of Tacoma as ‘The 
Lumber Capital of America,’ the club consid- 
ered that it would be wise to continue this ad- 
vertising so as to retain as much as possible the 
advantage that had been gained and not permit 
the momentum already acquired to slacken. 

‘‘This year it is proposed to emphasize par- 
ticularly the forest products for which Tacoma 
is a great source of supply, featuring the slogan, 
‘If it’s LUMBER, Ask TACOMA.’ Copies of 
our de luxe book, ‘Tacoma, The Lumber Capital 
of America,’ with a revised directory of manu- 
facturers, will also be distributed.’’ 


Issues Attractive House Organ 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 23.—The Long Lake 
Lumber Co., of this-city, is sending out to its 
dealer customers an attractive little house or- 
gan, which they call ‘‘The 2x4,’’ with the 
statement that it contains ‘‘clear S4S lumber 
news, facts and information.’’ This little house 
organ carries interesting information about lum- 
ber, selling ideas, and a reproduction of the 
Long Lake Lumber Co.’s advertisements that 
are appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


(S22 a2e222282882 


To Increase Daily Capacity 

OAKRIDGE, ORE., Jan. 23.—The Kitson Creek 
Lumber Co., operating the Crahane mill, is in- 
stalling new machinery so as to increase the cut 
to 50,000 feet of lumber a day. J. H. Hender- 
son, of Hillsboro, has become interested in the 
property and will be manager. Joe Crahane 
continues as one of the owners. 


SESSSZAESZEaEa: 


New Arboretum Dedicated 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23.—The new arboretum 
for students of the forestry department of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, at Corvallis, Ore., 
was dedicated today by Judge J. K. Weather- 
ford, president of the college board of regents. 
It was named in honor of George W. Peavy, who 
established the school of forestry twenty years 
ago and who has continued ever since as its 
head. 

The arboretum consists of 340 acres of land, 
a large part logged-off, and some bearing young 
growth of timber. Eighty acres of the logged- 
off area will be devoted to purely arboretum 
purposes for experiments with native and exotic 
species of trees. Four acres will be devoted to 
a tree nursery, where stock will be raised in 
coéperation with the Federal Government for 
distribution at cost to owners of forest areas 
where replanting is to be carried out. The re- 
mainder will be developed as a demonstration 
forest where policies advocated by the State 
may be carried out on a large seale, both for 
demonstration and instructional purposes. 

Graduates from the school of forestry re- 
turned from many points of the Northwest to 
participate in the exercises and in the first an- 
nual forestry congress, held at Corvallis at the 
same time. Many technical papers were read 
by graduates now in active commercial work. 

T. T. Munger, of the Federal Forest Service 
in Portland, said that he sees in the 340-acre 
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tract a research laboratory that will serve per- 
petually the forest industry. 

Herbert Thomas, 1919 graduate, now super- 
intendent of the Cobbs-Mitchell Co., at Valsetz, 
Ore., urged better organized marketing as the 
pressing need in the lumber industry, and Arthur 
Lundeen, of 1917, now superintendent of the 
Inman-Poulsen Co.’s logging operations at Ver- 
nonia, Ore., emphasized the need for forestry 
students to obtain a broad background of 
economics and other general education along 
with their technical training. These papers were 
read before the congress. President W. J. Kerr, 
of the college, outlined the growth of the 
forestry school and expressed the gratitude of 
the financial and other assistance given by the 
students, alumni and faculty in bringing the 
new arboretum tract to its present condition. 

A log cabin, 30x60 feet, has been erected on 
the tract, and in it was served a picnic lunch, at 
which S. A. Wilson, 1910 graduate, acted as 


Ships Heavy Loads of Timbers 

New WEsTMINSTER, B. C., Jan. 23.—Each 
one of the two pictures shown here represents 
one day’s shipment of timbers from the mill of 
the Timberland Lumber Co., this city. The 
Timberland Lumber Co. specializes in heavy 
construction material, and has built up its busi- 
ness over a period of years with that end in 
view. Its supply comes from stumpage bought 
for the purpose, timber that will meet the re- 
quirements of structural uses. The plant is also 
built for this class of business, and heavy tim- 
bers may be shipped rough or dressed. Its 
product is marketed both by cargo and by rail, 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
also for export. 

These cars are all loaded with an American 
Locomotive crane, which has given them great 
efficiency and versatility in loading long and 
heavy timbers. 

Cut No. 1 portrays a big day’s shipments, 


within the forest boundary is approximately g 
half billion feet, the survey showed. Holdings 
outside the national forests bring the tota] 
of private timber holdings to 8,400,000,000 feg¢ 
The aggregate of private and Federal timbe 
was given as 14,616,000,000 feet by Mr. Plump 
None of the timber holdings south of Cregeen 
was included in these figures although many 
sawmill operators consider part of thig js i 
the Bend territory. : 


Produce Newsprint from Eucalyptus 


MapIison, WIs., Jan. 25.—Experiments which 
the Forest Products Laboratory has been eop. 
ducting to produce print paper from eucalyptus 
wood grown in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil 
were brought to a successful conclusion last 
week, when a small roll of the paper was run 

_ through the press of the Wisconsin State Jour. 
nal. The paper showed very favorable printing 
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Cut No. 1 shows a big day’s shipment of heavy timbers from the mill ofthe Timberland Lumber Co., New Westminster, B. C. 





It contained six 


single loads and two double loads and totalled 200,000 feet 


toastmaster. He is now president of the Bank 
of Linnton, Others who spoke at the dedication 
were Dean Peavy and C. M. Granger, forester 
of the sixth district, with headquarters in Port- 
land. Willard Wattles, assistant professor of 
English at the college and a poet of note, read 


totalling 200,000 feet, loaded as six single 
loads and two double loads. The first double 
load contains 32,000 feet of 12x12’s up to 
16x16’s from fifty-five to eighty feet long, es- 
pecially selected fir derrick timbers for Mon- 
treal, Que. The second double load consists of 


qualities and ample strength to run in high 
speed presses. 

Dr. Edmundo Navarro de Andrade, who is in 
Madison observing the experiments, is of the 
opinion that the successful results of these ex- 
periments will usher in a new era in papel 
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Cut No. 2 shows one day’s shipment from the Timberland Lumber Co. mill, New Westminster, B. C. It contained five single loads and one double load 


a poem, ‘‘ More Than Forests,’’ written for the 
occasion. 


Leases Second Floor of Building 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, Jan. 23.—The Clearwater 
Timber Co. has secured a ten-year lease of prac- 
tically the entire second floor of the Breier 
block. There will be extensive remodeling of 
the offices. 


Heads Commercial Club 


BEND, ORE., Jan. 23.—After a lapse of two 
weeks the Bend Commercial Club again is 
headed by a lumberman. Harry A. Miller, 
president of the Bend Hoo-Hoo Club and also 
president and general manager of the Miller 
Lumber Co., retail distributers, succeeded to 
the active presidency of the club upon the de- 
parture of E. P. Mahaffey, banker, for Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Mahaffey had been at the head of 
the club only a short time. He was elected fol- 
lowing the resignation of J. P. Hennessy, for- 
mer Bend lumberman, who transferred his head- 
quarters to Minneapolis, as vice president of 
the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. Mr. Hen- 
nessy last November suceeded Herbert E. Allen, 
assistant general manager of the Brooks-Sean- 
lon Lumber Co. after Mr. Allen had served 
two terms as president of the club. 





29,000 feet of 14x14’s, fifty feet long, structural 
timbers for a paper mill at Three Rivers, Que. 
Then the following single carloads made up the 
balance of the day’s switch: 18,000 feet of fir 
timbers for Whiting, Ind., 23,000 feet of dressed 
fir timbers for Edmonton, Alta., 20,000 feet of 
specially selected fir structural timbers for 
Huron, 8. D., 25,000 feet of hemlock plank for 
transshipment over the company’s wharf to 
a steamer for New York, 28,000 feet of 3x6 
T&G fir factory flooring for Sioux Falls, 8. D., 
25,000 feet of 2-inch and 3-inch clear rough 
fir for Vancouver, B. C. 

Cut No. 2 shows another good day’s shipment, 
totalling five single loads and one double load 
for delivery throughout the company’s terri- 
tory. 


Thirty-nine Year Cut Ahead 


BEND, ORE., Jan. 23.—More than 14,000,000,- 
000 feet of timber on the watershed of the 
Deschutes River awaits a harvest which will 
extend over a period of thirty-nine years at the 
present rate of cut of the two Bend sawmills, 
according to a survey recently completed by 
Herbert L. Plumb, supervisor of the Deschutes 
national forest. This vast wealth of timber is 
tributary to Bend. There is 6,216,515,000 feet 
of timber, mostly yellow pine, in national for- 
ests tributary to Bend. Timber on private land 


manufacture in Brazil, since they make it pos- 
sible to produce paper at about half the cost 
of the present imported newsprint. 

The paper made in these experiments is of 
particular interest to consumers of print paper 
in the United States. The depletion of spruce, 
the wood most favored for the manufacture of 
newsprint, has caused concern as to the source 
of future newsprint supplies. The experiments 
just completed, together with other experiments 
conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
will go far to point the way to a perpetual 
supply of newsprint paper made from fast 
growing hardwoods as the supply of spruce 18 
exhausted or becomes too high in price. 

The same species of eucalyptus used in the 
experiment can be grown in California, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Florida, where the climate 
is such that the tree would probably reach pulp- 
wood size in less than ten years. 





WEsT VirGINIA is the only State east of the 
great plains cutting more hardwood than 3 
needed for domestic use and exporting the sul 
plus. Spruce, hemlock and hardwoods grow 
mostly above an altitude of 3,000 feet, while 
the lower levels, hardwoods are almost exclu- 
sively found. 
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Use of Short Lengths Saves Lumber and Labor Costs 


In view of the competition that lumber must 
meet with substitute materials for construction, 
and in view of the heavy drains being made 
upon the present supply of timber, it is a mat- 
ter of importance to lumbermen to keep the 
prices of lumber and the cost of wood con- 
struction at lowest possible level. One of the 
most effective ways to accomplish these two 
ends is to utilize short lengths of lumber 
wherever practicable, but particularly where the 
ultimate use requires short lengths. No argu- 
ment is needed to prove the wisdom of buying 
and using 4-foot lengths of 2x4s instead of 16- 
foot lengths when the ultimate user must cut 
the 16-foot 2x4s into 4-foot lengths anyhow. 
Inasmuch as these short lengths are thrown into 
the wood box at the mill if the retailer refuses 
to buy them, and inasmuch as the builder must 
pay the carpenter anywhere from 80 cents to 
$1.50 an hour to eut the longer lengths into 
the shorter pieces, it is quite clear that there is 
a saving in both wood and labor in purchasing 
the short lengths in the first place. 

Many investigations have been made to dis- 
cover to what extent short lengths of lumber 
are used in ordinary construction, and it is a 
well recognized fact now that a very large per- 


centage of the lumber bought in longer lengths 
is ultimately cut into shorter lengths, involving 
not only a higher price for the original lumber, 
but an additional charge for cutting by hand 
at a high price per hour. It was a knowledge 
of the facts in the case that induced Andrew 
H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., to seek a 
means of presenting to the salesmen of that 
company and through them to the retailers 
of the country, the advantages that would ac- 
crue to both manufacturers and distributers of 
lumber as well as to consumers through the 
greater utilization of short lengths. 

Surveys made at different times have shown 
that some manufacturers and some retailers, 
working together, have found it practicable to 
market profitably a great many more short 
lengths of dimension and other stock than are 
normally used. In fact, it has been shown that 
when concessions in price are made and the ad- 
vantages of the short lengths are adequately 
explained, there is little if any difficulty in 
disposing of all the short lengths commonly 
produced in manufacture. 

While the usual terms of sale and rules of 
inspection provide for the shipment of certain 





Prices at top of columns cover practically all spreads in price usually made between regular 


lengths and surplus shorts. 


Percentages indicate quantity of shorts, and the figures opposite the 15 percent running horizon- 
tally across the page indicate the difference in cost of long and short lengths at regular list differ- 


ence, 


The 20 percent includes the 15 percent in regular loading at list difference in price, plus 5 


percent excess shorts at the concession in price shown at top of column; and so on down to 100 
percent, where, of course, the entire quantity is surplus shorts. 


The amounts in the various columns show the difference in cost between long lengths and short 
lengths or, in other words, the price reduction the dealer can make on short lengths, depending on 
the quantity ordered and the reduction in price he can secure on excess quantities of shorts. 

Table No. 1 
1x4 NO. 2 CLR. & BTR. V. G. FLOORING 


(12% 6- and 9-foot, $1 less; 3% 4- and 5-foot, $5 less) 
0 $11 $12 $13 $14 $15 $16 


$9 $1 $17 $18 $19 $20 
1 Ses 1.80 1.80 1.80 .80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 

tas 4.20 4.50 4.80 5.10 5.40 5.70 5.95 6.25 6.55 6.85 7.15 
re 5.65 6.10 6.60 7.05 7.50 8.00 8.50 8.95 9.40 9.90 10.35 
ee 6.05 6.60 7.20 7.80 8.35 8.95 9.55 10.15 10.70 11.30 11.90 12.50 
Ca 6.65 7.30 8.00 8.65 9.30 10.00 10.65 11.35 12.00 12.70 13.35 14.00 
Cl aN 7.10 7.80 8.55 9.30 10.05 10.75 11.50 12.25 13.00 13.70 14.45 15.15 
Ct ee 7.45 8.25 9.00 9.80 10.60 11.35 12.15 12.95 13.70 14.50 15.30 16.05 
ere 7.75 8.55 9.40 10.20 11.00 11.85 12.65 13.50 14.30 15.15 15.95 16.80 
ae 7.95 8.80 9.65 10.55 11.40 12.25 13.10 13.95 14.80 15.65 16.50 17.35 
is <6 « 8.15 9.05 9.90 10.80 11.70 12.55 18.45 14.85 15.20 16.10 17.00 17.85 
eit 8.30 9.20 10.15 11.05 11.95 12.85 13.75 14.65 15.55 16.45 17.85 18.25 
| Sea 8.45 9.40 10.30 11.25 12.15 13.10 14.00 14.95 15.85 16.80 17.70 18.65 
., eS 8.60 9.50 10.45 11.40 12.35 13.30 14.20 15.15 16.10 17.05 18.00 18.95 
See 8.70 9.65 10.60 11.55 12.50 13.45 14.40 15.85 16.35 17.30 18.25 19.20 
OE oie oi asec 8.80 9.75 10.70 11.70 12.65 13.60 14.60 15.55 16.55 17.50 18.45 19.45 
ae 8.85 9.85 10.80 11.80 12.80 13.75 14.75 15.70 16.70 17.70 18.65 19.65 
| Se 8.95 9.90 10.90 11.90 12.90 13.90 14.90 15.85 16.85 17.85 18.85 19.85 

| ae 9.00 10.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 14.00 15.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 
Table No. 2 
1x4 NO. 3 CLEAR V. G. FLOORING AND ALL S. G. FLOORING 
(12% 6- and 9-foot, $2 less; 3% 4- and 5-foot, $5 less) 

: $9 $10 $11 $12 $13 $14 $15 $16 $17 $18 $19 $20 
ee 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 . 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
See 4.50 4.80 5.05 5.35 5.65 5.95 6.25 6.55 6.85 7.15 7.40 7.70 
Oe 5.60 6.10 6.55 7.00 7.50 7.95 8.45 8.90 9.35 9.85 10.30 10.80 
«eee 6.35 6.95 7.55 8.15 8.70 9.30 9.90 10.50 11.05 11.65 12.25 12.85 
ea 6.90 7.55 8.25 8.90 9.60 10.25 10.95 11.60 12.30 12.95 13.60 14.30 
Ge 5 siarceres< 7.30 8.05 8.80 9.50 10.25 11.00 11.70 12.45 13.20 13.90 14.65 15.40 
CO eee 7.60 8.40 9.20 9.95 10.75 11.55 12.830 13.10 13.90 14.70 15.45 16.25 
SR i apace ane 7.85 8.70 9.50 10.35 11.15 12.00 12.80 13.65 14.45 15.30 16.10 16.95 
SESS 8.10 8.95 9.80 10.65 11.50 12.35 13.20 14.05 14.90 15.80 16.65 17.50 
ee 8.25 9.15 10.00 10.90 11.80 12.65 13.55 14.40 15.30 16.20 17.05 17.95 
EE hseinatn's 8.40 9.30 10.20 11.10 12.00 12.90 13.80 14.75 15.65 16.55 17.45 18.35 
ae 8.50 9.45 10.35 11.30 12.20 13.15 14.05 15.00 15.90 16.85 17.75 18.70 
| SESE ne 8.60 9.55 10.50 11.45 12.40 13.30 14.25 15.20 16.15 17.10 18.05 19.00 
1) ees 8.70 9.65 10.65 11.60 12.55 13.50 14.45 15.40 16.35 17.30 18.30 19.25 
.. Serer 8.80 9.75 10.75 11.70 12.70 13.65 14.60 15.60 16.55 17.50 18.50 19.45 
| ere 8.85 9.85 10.85 11.80 12.80 13.80 14.75 15.75 16.70 17.70 18.70 19.65 
_ | SCR e 8.95 9.95 10.90 11.90 12.90 13.90 14.90 15.90 16.85 17.85 18.85 19.85 

1 eile 9.00 10.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 14.00 15.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 
Table No. 3 
NO. 2 CLR. & BTR. AND NO. 3 CLEAR CEILING, DROP SIDING AND RUSTIC 
(12% 6- and 8-foot, $3 less; 3% 4-foot, $5 less) 

. $9 $10 $11 $12 $13 $14 $15 $16 $17 $1 $19 $20 
Bee 3.40 3.40 3.40 .40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 
i ESE 5.05 5.35 5.65 5.95 6.20 6.50 6.80 7.10 7.40 7.70 8.00 8.30 
OP bsesicnes 6.05 6.50 7.00 7.45 7.90 8.40 8.85 9.35 9.80 10.25 10.75 11.20 
| 6.70 7.30 7.85 8.45 9.05 9.65 10.20 10.80 11.40 12.00 12.60 13.15 
35% ee mes 7.15 7.85 8.50 9.20 9.85 10.55 11.20 11.85 12.55 13.20 13.90 14.55 
ae 7.50 8.25 9.00 9.70 10.45 11.20 11.95 12.65 13.40 14.15 14.85 15.60 
S70 eS 7.80 8.60 9.35 10.15 10.95 11.70 12.50 13.30 14.05 14.85 15.65 16.40 
80% ici ao 8.00 8.85 9.65 10.50 11.30 12.15 12.95 13.80 14.60 15.40 16.25 17.05 
25% aad Mat, 8.20 9.05 9.90 10.75 11.60 12.45 13.3 14.20 15.05 15.90 16.75 17.60 

_; SaaS 8.35 9.20 10.10 11.00 11.85 12.75 13.65 14.50 15.40 16.30 17.15 18.05 
| ar 8.45 9.35 10.30 11.20 12.10 13.00 13.90 14.80 15.70 16.60 17.50 18.40 
Leena 8.60 9.50 10.45 11.385 12.25 13.20 14.10 15.05 15.95 16.90 17.80 18.75 
15% PES 8.65 9.60 10.55 11.50 12.45 13.40 14.30 15.25 16.20 17.15 18.10 19.00 
He ‘S58 aes 8.75 9.70 10.65 11.60 12.60 13.55 14.50 15.45 16.40 17.35 18.30 19.25 
: es 8.85 9.80 10.75 11.75 12.70 13.65 14.65 15.60 16.60 17.55 18.50 19.50 
HL Be Nee scr 8.90 9.85 10.85 11.85 12.80 13.80 14.75 15.75 16.75 17.70 18.70 19.65 

1002 inten os 8.95 9.95 10.95 11.90 12.90 13.90 14.90 15.90 16.85 17.85 18.85 19.85 
ite: 9.00 10.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 14.00 15.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 


percentages of short lengths on all orders, un- 
less they contain stipulations to the contrary, 
Mr. Landram points out that the real advantage 
to the retailer accrues when he increases his per- 
centages of short lengths to a point where 
he receives substantial price concessions that will 
enable him to pass these along to the pur- 
chaser and user. For example, in one of the 
accompanying tables prepared by Mr. Landram, 
he has shown that while the buyer might take 15 
percent of shorts with his regular lengths with- 
out any concessions, if he would take enough 
more at a larger concession he would be able 
to make a reduction in selling price that would 
remove difficulties in moving the stock. 


By the use of these tables a dealer can refer 
to any special list quoting an excess of shorts, 
see what prices surplus shorts of the various 
items are offered at, turn to these tables and 
see what percentage he needs to buy to bring 
the average price of his shorts, including the 
15 percent that he would normally take with 
his regular lengths, down low enough so he 
can market them with ease to his trade. For 
example, in Table No. 1, at a $12 concession 
in price, if he wanted to make a $10 reduction 
he would have to order 50 percent of shorts; 
but if the concession in price is $15 for the 
extra quantity of shorts, he would have to order 
only 30 percent or an extra quantity of 15 
percent of shorts. 

In this connection Mr. Landram called at- 
tention to a report issued by the Department of 
Commerce based on investigations by a special 
committee, made under the authority of the 
American Lumber Standards Conference. This 
committee inspected over eighty-six thousand 
pieces of lumber used in the construction of 
twenty houses in Washington, D. C., Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and Kansas City, and it was 
found that 32.7 percent of the lumber used in 
these houses was under 8 feet in length, and 
10.9 percent was 8 feet to 9 feet, or approxi- 
mately 43 percent of the lumber used in house 
construction was 9-foot and shorter. Of course 
it is well known that the average purchases of 
dealers do not include anything like 40 percent 
of lumber 9 feet and shorter. 


Mr. Landram points out also that the essen- 
tial thing in pushing the sale of shorts is to 
make a concession in price, for if the customer 
pays the same price for shorts that he pays 
for the long lengths, there will be complaints, 
and if any stock is left over for return it will 
be the short lengths. This of course leaves 
the dealer with a surplus of short lengths on 
his hands and only complicates matters. It is 
believed that in the tables here presented a 
scheme has been worked out that will go a long 
way in helping to solve the short lengths prob- 
lem in a manner satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 


Reforestation in Minnesota 


DuLuTH, MINN., Jan. 25.—Nearly 2,000,000 
feet of timber valued at approximately $60,000 
was logged last season in District 19 on the 
north shore of Lake Superior above Duluth, ac- 
cording to Charles S. Lind, district forest 
ranger. Timber valued at over $3,500,000 still 
remains on the 700,000 acres in that district. 
The fact that the timber supply was not de- 
pleted last year, Mr. Lind attributed to pres- 
ent day logging methods. Most of the timber 
is now cut by lumbering operators who look 
forward to future crops. 


The present cutover area will be restocked by 
natural growth, in Mr. Lind’s opinion. The 
greater amount of reforestation work in the 
district has been done by natural means. Of 
the several experimental forest plantations in 
the district, Mr. Lind said he regarded the one 
near Beaver Bay, Minn., as the most valuable. 
There are twenty-five more plantations where 
from 1,000 to 25,000 seedlings have been set 
out during the last five years. The largest one 
tributary to Duluth is the St. Louis county 
work farm, where 40,000 seedlings are growing, 
of which 20,000 were planted last year. 
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Doubles Capacity of Shortleaf Pine Mill 


BuwL, ALA., Jan. 25.—Early in 
1925 the Sipsey Valley Lumber Co. 
was organized for the purpose of 
purchasing the mill and 150,000,000 
feet of standing pine timber of the 
Deal Lumber Co. Since that time 
the Sipsey concern has installed a 
second mill, and added planing mill 
and plant facilities, thereby more 
than doubling the capacity of the 
operation to take care of the larger 
production. The present capacity 
is 150,000 to 175,000 feet daily. 

The timber tract which the com- 
pany owns lies in the territory adja- 
cent to the Sipsey River, which 
stream flows through the company’s 
properties, the timber consisting of 
long bodied virgin shortleaf pine. 
From these excellent trees lumber of 
exceptionally soft texture and light 
weight is produced, and this point 
was the inspiration for the 
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beautifully grained wood makes the 
lumber doubly attractive for interig, 
woodwork. Other Sipsey produets 
are flooring, siding, ceiling, boards 
and shiplap. 

C. H. Murphy, of Eldorado, Ark 
vice president of the First Nationgj 
Bank of that city, is president ang 
treasurer of the Sipsey Valley Lum. 
ber Co., while J. K. Mahony, the 
company’s attorney, also of Elio. 
rado, is vice president. Other off. 
cers are J. E. Holt, secretary ang 
general manager, and T. C. Patter. 
son, formerly sales manager of the 
Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., of At. 
more, Ala., sales manager. A little 
over a year ago these operators, who 
are southern pine manufacturers of 
twenty-five years’ experience with 
the larger mills of Louisiana anj 
Arkansas, completed the run of the 








pany’s brand ‘‘Softlite,’’ which is 

now being announced to the consum- T. C. 
ing trade. The company specializes 
in dressed finish, casing and base, 
and comments on the fact that the 





PATTERSON, J. 
Buhl, Ala. ; 
Sales Manager of the 

Company 


E. HOLT, 
Buhl, Ala. ; 
Secretary and 

General Manager 


JACK HOLT, 
Buhl, Ala.; 
Young Son of 
Secretary Holt 


Loutre Lumber Co. at Cargile, Ark, 
This experience, combined with the 
large following in the trade whieh 
the company and its product enjoy, 
indicate bright prospects for the 
Sipsey Valley ‘‘Softlite’’ line, 











SHORTLEAF PINE OPERATION OF SIPSEY VALLEY LUMBER CO. ON MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD AT BUHL, ALA. 


Additional Unit to Be Completed by Early Summer 


LONGVIEW, WASH., Jan. 23.—The second or 
East Fir unit of the great Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. plant here now under construction, is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation by July 1, 
1926. Practically all machinery and equipment 
contracts have been let; three miles of concrete 
paved road have been laid on the mill site, and 
the rail timber dock has been extended 600 feet. 
This new unit will comprise thirty buildings 
which will put about 38.3 acres under roof. 
The East Fir unit will lie on the east side of 
the cutting pond in a layout approximating 
that of the first unit, the two forming a rough 
U with the power plant at the lower curve. 
The present capacity of the power plant, 18,000 
kilowatts, will be sufficient to supply both units. 
A complete sprinkler system and other fire- 
fighting equipment will be installed in the new 
unit, and overhead walks will be provided for 
visitors. 

The East Fir unit, designed by C. A. Huff- 
man, superintendent of construction for the 
Long-Bell company, will handle both Douglas 
fir and hemlock, and is especially planned to 
cut the smaller logs which do not require break- 
ing down as do the logs handled in the West 
Fir unit, the lumber in the new unit being fin- 
ished directly on the head rigs rather than on 
a resaw mill. Contracts awarded in connection 
with the building of the second unit of the 
Long-Bell plants compare with those let for 
the West Fir unit, some of which were the 
largest of their kind in the world. Grant Smith 
& Co., of Portland and Seattle, are building the 
twelve unstacker, rough lumber storage, dressed 
lumber storage, broken package and loading 
sheds and planing mill. The drop sorter, 
stackers, green lumber and export sorter and the 
sawmill building are being constructed by the 


Long-Bell Lumber Co. The contract for the 
three miles of concrete roads and for the con- 
crete foundations and footings, totaling 25,000 
cubic yards of concrete, was awarded to the 
Longview Dredging & Construction Co. 

The Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has secured the contract for 1,200 sections, 
totaling 3,000,000 pounds, including all the 
machinery and equipment for the sawmill, drop 
sorter, stackers, green lumber and export sorter 
and dry sorters. The Allington & Curtis Manu- 
facturing Co., of Saginaw, Mich., will duplicate 
for the new unit the high pressure blower sys- 
tem which it installed in the West Fir unit to 
carry shavings and other waste from the planing 
mill to the fuel house, and in addition will 
install a blower system to deliver hogged fuel 
from the fuel house to barges on the Columbia 
River. Other equipment ordered comprises four 
electric transfer cars; five monorail hoists and 
sixteen overhead bridge cranes; electrical equip- 
ment, including 400 motors ranging from 3- to 
300-horsepower; two new air compressors etc. 

To serve the increase in flow of timber from 
the woods which will result when the second 
unit is in operation, 50 new log cars of an im- 
proved type, 70 feet long, will be utilized. For 
facility in handling the log rafts, which will be 
sent to the log slip in the same manner as is 
now used, the storage pond and the cutting pond 
are being enlarged. No attempt will be made 
to separate hemlock from fir until it reaches 
the sorters. 


Equipment of the Head Mill 
The main building of the head mill is 106x508 
feet, with additions on either side for the gang 


compartment and for trimming and grading 
operations. A single deck saw, 108 inches in 





diameter, for cutting long logs into required 
lengths, will be hung in the same sort of metal 
frame as is installed in the West Fir unit- 
a frame designed by Mr. Huffman not to warp, 
twist or vibrate. There will be four individual 
log decks, two forward and inside the other 
two, all equipped with the latest log deck ma- 
chinery, including deck chains for pulling logs 
from the slip into loaders. There will be four 
9-foot Pacific coast type band mills. Three 
of the carriages will be of the four-block type 
and the fourth of the five-block type, all 
equipped with air dogs and tapering devices, 
with shotgun type of feeds, 14 inches in di- 
ameter. 

Live rolls will convey the lumber from the 
band saws to the five edgers, two of which are 
60 inches, two 84 inches, and one 48 inches. 
The edgers are so arranged that the lumber 
from each may be delivered to any one of the 
three 32-foot overhead trimmers. The edgings 
will be separated from the lumber immediately 
behind the edgers and passed through a 32-foot 
slab and edging slasher. The slabs from the 
band mills will be transferred by live rolls di- 
rectly to the slab slasher, or to an 8-foot hort 
zontal slab resaw. Flitches and board cants will 
be transferred from the band mills by live rolls 
to a transfer chain running under an overhead 
bridge crane, and thence will pass directly to 4 
14x40-inch Wickes gang. The lumber from the 
gang is transferred by live rolls to a 48-inch 
edger, which delivers it to the three 32-foot 
overhead trimmers in the same manner as lum- 
ber from the band mills. Finished timbers from 
the band mills are transferred directly to the 
timber dock by live rolls. From the timber 
dock proper, the timbers may be transferred by 
overhead bridge crane to the loading tracks 
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ae 
for rail shipping, or by Ross carriers to the 
ship docks for export shipment. 


The lath mill, 40x176 feet, parallels the main 
sawmill building. The main slab conveyor from 
the trimmers and slab slasher runs directly 
through the lath mill building, and from this con- 
yeyor the lath material is collected and worked 
up on two slab bolters and two lath mills, all of 
Pacific coast type. A conveyor will deliver the 
finished lath directly to the export dock or to the 
yard storage. 

“An addition of 16x350 feet for the Wickes gang 
compartment is located on the west side of the 
sawmill, and on the opposite side is another com- 
partment, 60x132 feet, where the lumber is graded 
and separated before being delivered either to the 
drop sorter and stackers, or to the green lumber 
and export sorter. 

Timber Dock Facilities 


Immediately adjoining the timber dock, which 
is located between the sawmill and the ship dock, 
is a bridge craneway joining and part of the crane- 
way for the West Fir unit mill. This craneway, 
which will be extended 1,100 feet, is used for load- 
ing lumber directly from the timber dock to rail- 
road cars, as well as for storing lumber from the 
green lumber and export sorter for export shipping. 
Located on the timber dock will be a heavy six- 
roll timber sizer to handle timbers up to and in- 
cluding 24x30 inches, and a heavy six-roll dimen- 
sion sizer for handling heavy dimension. The 
export dock will be lengthened 600 feet, which 
will give a total berthing length of 2,000 feet, suffi- 
cient to serve six 8,800-ton freighters at one time. 
This addition to the dock will increase the storage 
capacity to 30,000,000 board feet. 

The main drop sorter building is 833x642 feet 
and runs at right angles to the sawmill. On either 
side the sorter is a complete stacker of eight stack- 
ing units, each of six-car capacity; one stacker 
being for stacking fir on kiln cars and the other 
for hemlock. Both fir and hemlock are delivered 


to the drop sorter where each and every individual 
length automatically drops to a distribution chain. 
From this chain the fir is sent to the fir stackers 
by one set of segregating rolls and the hemlock 
to the hemlock stackers by another set of segre- 
gating rolls, each length reaching its own stacking 
unit. . 

Twenty-eight single track kilns, with a drying 
capacity of 20,000 board feet of 1-inch lumber 
every 24 hours, will be used for drying Douglas 
fir and hemlock. The kilns will be heated with 
superheated steam from the power plant. After 
passing through the kilns the lumber will be 
moved to the cooling shed, 290x146 feet, which 
has as many tracks as the dry kilns. From the 
cooling shed the cars of lumber will be trans- 
ferred by a 20-ton, electrically-operated transfer 
ear to the tracks of the three dry sorters. These 
three buildings are all 1,228 feet long, although 
two are 75 feet wide and the third is 65 feet wide. 
In each of the dry sorter sheds are two unstacker 
platforms operated by Leitelt lumber lifts which 
raise a car of lumber layer by layer, so that each 
leaf of lumber may be pushed off on to the cables 
of the 600-foot dry sorter tables, where the lum- 
ber is graded and placed in packages for handling 
by overhead bridge cranes, which deliver the pack- 
ages to an endless wire rope transfer running 
through the three rough lumber storage sheds to 
the planing mill. The storage sheds are 75x1228 
feet, and have a combined capacity of 49,500,000 
board feet. 

Features of Planing Mill 


The planing mill is 420x312 feet, and has a 
roof of sawtooth construction to provide the maxi- 
mum light. Lumber will be handled to the four- 
teen machines by two 56-foot bridge cranes which 
lift the packages from the wire rope transfers to 
the various machines. There are six 6x15-inch 
matchers with profilers and six without; one 6x15- 
inch with ripping attachment; one 6x20-inch with 
ripping attachment, and one 4x10-inch five-head 
molder. All machines have feeding tables. The 


planers, sizers and molders are 100 percent motor- 
ized. Other planing mill equipment includes one 
60-inch vertical resaw; one 54-inch horizontal re- 
saw, and one 54-inch tandem twin band rip saw, 
furnished by W. B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, 
Mich. Contract has been let to the Filer & Stowell 
Co. for all transmission machinery in the planing 
mill. 

All the lumber is trimmed, graded, sorted and 
bundled by means of the grading tables and bundle 
and piece sorters after it has passed through the 
machines. From the various sorting tables it 
is handled by bridge crane and three monorail sys- 
tems, each of the hoists having a 5-ton capacity. 
Packages are delivered to another endless wire rope 
transfer running to the dressed lumber storage 
and loading sheds. Lumber is stored in the dressed 
lumber sheds by overhead bridge cranes which 
pick the packages off the transfer. Each of the 
two sheds is 75x600 feet, with a capacity of 7,500,- 
000 feet. Immediately adjoining these sheds are 
the two loading sheds of equal size with the 
dressed lumber sheds. The bridge cranes deliver 
the lumber from the transfers to the loading plat- 
forms, where 48 cars may be loaded at a set-up. 
A piece stock storage shed, 104x700 feet, with a 
capacity of 10,000,000 board feet, adjoins the load- 
ing sheds. Two broken package sheds, 114x700 
feet, with a capacity of 7,000,000 board feet, are 
located near the piece stock storage shed, the 
former being used for storing dressed lumber and 
molding in broken package lots for filling mixed 
orders not requiring full unit packages. 

A special invitation is extended by the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. to lumbermen who visit the 
Pacific coast to come to Longview, see the city 
and inspect these great lumber manufacturing 
plants. The company has made special prep- 
arations for guests by providing an elaborate 
system of overhead walks as a part of each 
plant, with guides to conduct visitors through 
the plants regularly. 


News From the Nation’s Capital 


New Schedule for Chicago Meetings 


At the suggestion of Chairman Kirby of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards a 
slight change has been made in the dates for 
the meetings of the single standard and short 
length committees and the Central Committee 
in Chicago next month. As _ heretofore an- 
nounced, the single standard and short lengths 
committees were to have met Feb. 17 and the 
Central Committee proper Feb. 18. The new 
schedule calls for the meeting of the two special 
committees on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 16, and 
the Central Committee on Wednesday. This 
merely advances the meetings one day, Mr. 
Kirby feeling that some of those in attendance 
might be detained a half day or so longer than 
really necessary if the original dates stood. 
The change was made for the convenience of 
those who wish to conserve their time as much as 
possible. 

In connection with the forthcoming meetings 
in Chicago, Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has addressed a letter to the secretary 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
dation, suggesting that the date of the meeting 
for the manufacturers with that association’s 
committee be fixed for Wednesday, Feb. 17. 


Wood Vessels Under Contract 


On Jan. 1,36 wood vessels of 11,756 gross 
tons were building or under contract to build 
for private ship owners in American ship yards, 
compared with 25 wood vessels of 8,736 gross 
tons on Dee. 1. 


Present Status of Tax Bill 

The differences between Chairman Green of 
the House ways and means committee and Sena- 
tor Smoot, chairman of the finance committee, 
over the tax bill indicate that it is far from cer- 
tain that as finally enacted the new revenue 
measure will be substantially as reported to the 
Senate. It is believed that the repeal of the 
Capital stock tax ean be held in the bill, but 
there is always a chance that it may be sac- 
rificed for something else in the conference that 
must be held betwen the two houses. However, 
the one thing certain is that the general reduc- 
tion carried by the bill will not be less than that 


provided by the House and probably considera- 
bly more. . 

Corporations apparently are far from agreed 
as to the repeal of the capital stock tax, and 
there is a good deal of a fight among them on 
this point, which naturally would furnish an 
excuse for eliminating this provision from the 
Senate bill if pressure should get over strong. 


Approves New Grazing Regulations 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has ap- 
proved new regulations and supplemental in- 
structions governing the grazing of live stock 
on the 160 national forests. The purpose of the 
new regulations, which are now in effect, ac- 
cording to Col. W. B. Greeley, United States 
forester, is to help in stabilizing the western 
live stock industry in the use of the national 
forests and to give the stockmen who use the 
forests a larger voice in the settlement of local 
grazing matters. One change gives the 10-year 
grazing permits previously authorized the full 
force and effect of contracts which can not 
be revoked except for violation of their terms. 

Possible reductions in the numbers of stock 
grazed to protect the range, young timber or 
watersheds from injury or to provide forage 
for other users will be specified in the term 
permits where local conditions make them neces- 
sary. However, these will be definitely limited 
in amount so as to give security to the holders 
of the permits. 


National Forest Extension Bill 

Indications are that the MeNary-Woodruff 
forestry bill has a chance of becoming a law at 
this session, provided President Coolidge an- 
nounces that its passage would not be at variance 
with the budget program. The bill contemplates 
an appropriation of $3,000,000 a year for five 
years and $5,000,000 a year for a second 5-year 
period for national forest extension. It will be 
favorably reported by the Senate committee and 
passed by that body, and an O. K. from the 
White House probably will insure its passage by 
the House. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, strongly endorsed the bill at the Sen- 
ate committee hearing along with representa- 
tives of the Forest Service and others actively 
interested in the promotion of forestry. 





Weighted Index of Employment 

The bureau of labor statistics, Department 
of Labor, announces that employment in manu- 
facturing industries of the United States was 
virtually unchanged in December compared 
with November, while payroll totals showed a 
substantial increase. The bureau’s weighted 
index of employment for December is 92.6, an 
increase of 0.1 percent as compared with the 
November index of 92.5. The weighted index 
of payroll totals for December is 97.3, an in- 
crease of 1.1 percent as compared with the No- 
vember index of 96.2. 

Reports were received from 972 plants turn- 
ing out lumber and its products. In Novem- 
ber the number of employees was 201,768, 
against 198,562 in December, a decrease of 1.6 
for December. The payroll in November was 
$4,603,214, against $4,562,825 in December, a 
decrease of 0.9 percent for December. 

To Confer With Lumber Exporters 

Horace K. Dickson left for Columbus, Ohio, 
on Tuesday for a 2-day visit. Mr. Dickson is 
the hardwood expert of the lumber division, De- 
partment of Commerce. He will confer with 
lumber exporters and representatives of various 
lumber associations at Columbus. 


Siver Galllete Sen Pinbiet Atnnaliinin 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 26.—Thirty-two em- 
ployees of the Paine Lumber Co., of this city, 
are each to be presented with a sterling silver 
water goblet for perfect attendance during 
1925. To win one of the goblets, 2 man must 
have been at work every workday during the 
year. Being late a single minute or leaving 
work a minute before the official closing time, 
is sufficient to spoil the attendance record. 

The custom of presenting each employee hav- 
ing a perfect attendance with a goblet was 
established last year, when fourteen goblets 
were given out. As in 1925, each employee re- 
ceiving a goblet will be presented with a $10 
gold piece, and in addition, will be given a 
photograph showing the 32 winners and the 
goblets won by them. Each cup is engraved 
with the employee’s name and the following 
inscription: ‘‘ Presented by Paine Lumber Co. 
for perfect attendance during year 1925.’’ 
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Cedarmen Plan More Extensive Campaign for Business 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Members of 
the Northern White Cedar Association, who con- 
cluded a two days’ convention in Minneapolis 
today, laid plans for stimulating business in 
1926, outlined advertising campaigns and, after 
careful analysis of the situation as disclosed 
in the 1926 mirror, concluded that an increasing 
volume of wood posts, poles and ties will be re- 
quired by the trade in the next twelve months. 

Plans all were laid on the basis of enlarged 
business. Woods operations are progressing in 
satisfactory condition, with the production 
measured largely on what the -producers have 
concluded will be the requirements. This is 
expected to make the production and sales 
profitable in comparison with recent years. 

An early freeze-up in 1925, curtailing the 
season, the members said in general discussions, 
resulted in curtailed sales of posts as well as 
poles. Farmers, who have come into enlarged 
spending power, worked in their Northwest 
fields until the cold weather developed unusually 
early and were deterred in fence construction. 
The potential volume of trade, however, was 
deemed to be available and should develop in 
the spring. 

General trade was improved in 1925 as com- 
pared with 1924, the reports showed, although 
it had not reached expectations and forecasts. 
The coming year, all signs indicate, should show 
substantial improvement over 1925 in the strides 
back to normal. 


Election of Officers 


These were the officers elected at the close 
of the meeting: 

President—T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Part- 
ridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Vice president—Allen Bole, 
Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 


Treasurer—H. F. Partridge, of the T. M. Part- 
ridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


Directors—-L. A. Page, of the Page & Hill Co., 
Minneapolis; and J. E. Gerich, of McGillis & 
Gibbs Co., Milwaukee. 

The directors met immediately after the close 
of the convention and reélected N. E. Boucher 
secretary. 

The Northern White Cedar Association ex- 
pects enlarged trade territory in 1926 and will 
do its share in stimulating use of wooden posts 
and ties as well as poles. 

The meeting began Monday with T. M. 
Partridge, of the Partridge Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, in the chair. He is vice president and 
served as acting president, substituting for H. 
S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, who is recovering 
from injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent on Christmas day. 

Producers and wholesalers from the Lakes 
States were in attendance, among the large pro- 
ducing firms represented being: Pendleton & 
Gilkey Co, Partridge Lumber Co., Page & Hill 
Co., M. J. Bell Co., all of Minneapolis; Curry 
& Whyte Co., and Martin Bros., both of Du- 
luth, Minn.; Republic Cedar Co., Menominee, 
Mich.; National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich.; 
Cloquet Tie & Post Co., Cloquet, Minn.; Nau- 
gle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago; and McGillis & 
Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Report of Secretary 


The reports of Secretary N. E. Boucher and 
of the post, pole, pulpwood and tie committees 
were submitted. Mr. Boucher in his report said 
that at this thirtieth annual meeting it is shown 
that ‘‘the organization is livelier than the cedar 
business.’’ He explained that the secretary’s 
office took up with the Better Business Bureau 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs a complaint 
against a steel post manufacturing concern 
and it was held guilty of improper advertising. 
The advertisers, he said, were approached and 
gave assurance that the ‘‘improper advertising 
would cease.’’ 

The report continued, in part: 


We took up with the Minnesota Timber Board 
a matter concerning prices fixed for cedar stump- 
age and were assured that our position would be 
considered in fixing future prices, although our 
objection was received too late to affect the 1925 
sales. 


of the National 


We now are investigating the experience of the 
New York Central Railroad which is said to be 
dissatisfied with concrete and steel posts, the use 
of which will be curtailed or discontinued. These 
permanent posts of some years ago are not meeting 
expectations, several consumers report, which is 
some encouragement for cedar. In this connection 
your attention is called to our circular of March 
1, 1925, citing the findings of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association after investigation 
of two years among the railroads east of the Rocky 
Mountains. They not only show that cedar posts 
returned an annual cost lower than steel and con- 
crete but lower than the average for other species 
of wood used for posts. 

On behalf of the railroad committee, we con- 
tinued to work for reductions in rates on northern 
cedar to southern Missouri, Arkansas etc. The 
condition of western carriers in respect to their 
earnings makes this a bad season but we are hope- 
ful of success, especially in Texas, in which mar- 
ket northern white cedar poles once were used in 
quantities. 

We opposed a proposition to create uniformity 
in the transit charges at various points where 
transit operations are permitted. The idea was 
to increase to 21%4 cents a hundred pounds the 
charge for transit at the Twin Cities. Through 
support of the Twin City lines, the project has 
been killed, but it is bound to crop out again. 

In March we told members how to save by prop- 
erly routing shipments to Nebraska and other 
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stations west of the Missouri River. We have no 
means of knowing to what extent this is being fol- 
lowed but from shipping records that have come 
to our observation, we know that what would be 
handsome profits are being lost through disregard- 
ing this advice. 


E. N. Whyte, of Duluth, Chamber of Com- 
merce national counselor, reported, recommend- 
ing various referenda proposed or being taken 
affecting the industry. 


Committee Reports 


L. A. Page, of Minneapolis, reporting for 
the pole committee, said that branch was in 
healthy condition, with prospects promising. 
Woods operations are concentrating on the 
shorter lengths, with the surplus of 20- and 25- 
foot poles being rapidly absorbed. With light 
production in the woods this year, this means 
that a shortage may develop this spring before 
the new cut comes in. 

J. E. Gerich, of Milwaukee, reported for M. 
K. Bissell, of Escanaba, chairman of the post 
committee. Mr. Bissell was absent. The early 
freeze-up last fall made the fall post business 
discouraging, in view of the forecasts that had 
been made. The production in the woods this 
year is below normal, Mr. Gerich said, but the 
stock in hand is adequate for the spring de- 
mand. No doubt, he said, there will be a short- 
age later in the season. Yard and independ- 
ent retailers now are in the market and a sub- 
stantial movement of posts is in progress. 

E. N. Whyte, of Duluth, made a comprehen- 
sive report on the tie market. He said that 


railroads had been purchasing a good volume 
of hardwood ties, which is a phase of the bugj. 
ness just developing. Ties are coming out of 
the woods in reasonable quantities. The mar. 
ket is promising, he said. Tamarack ties are 
being treated successfully, according to this 
report, with an increasing demand. 

There was a general discussion during the 
late afternoon following the rendering of each 
of these reports. Much interest centered on 
the report of the pulpwood committee, which 
was submitted by Curt Williams, of Duluth, in 
the absence of T. H. Martin, also of Duluth, 
who is chairman. Minnesota paper mills found 
conditions satisfactory and used a fair amount 
of pulpwood in the last year, he said, but the 
outstanding mills in Wisconsin, where the bulk 
of the pulpwood is consumed, were troubled 
with low and insufficient water. This restricted 
the demand for pulpwood. The usual quanti- 
ties have not been bought. While the stock 
in producers’ hands is not large, there is a 
subnormal production in the woods. Pulpwood 
producers look for an import duty on Canadian 
wood which will affect the American prices and 
react favorably for the American producers. 

M. J. Bell, president of the M. J. Bell Co, 
Minneapolis, proved to be a staunch supporter 
of the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep 
waterway project. He offered a resolution 
placing the cedarmen’s organization on record 
as urging the President and Congress to as- 
sist this project, both in negotiating treaties 
with Canada and appropriating necessary funds 
for the engineering work and actual construe- 
tion. Mr. Bell characterized this enterprise as 
‘the most important project before the North 
American continent today.’’ There was dis- 
cussion of the benefits and the obstacles and 
when Mr. Bell moved adoption of the resolu- 
tion it was seconded by H. F. Partridge, of 
the Partridge Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. It 
was adopted. 

The first day’s activities were concluded with 
the annual banquet in the Teco Inn, at the 
Radisson Hotel, where the convention sessions 
took place. This was an entertainment session 
throughout. One of the features was the sing- 
ing by Joseph Naugle, of the Naugle Pole & 
Tie Co., of Chicago. Mr. Naugle has not 
missed a session of the organization’s conven- 
tion in thirty-five years, according to officers. 


TUESDAY SESSIONS J 


Two sessions were conducted on Tuesday but 
both were brief. The attendance was about the 
same as on the preceding day. 

Erick Anderson, representative of the Em- 
ployers Liability Insurance Co., of Wausau, 
Wis., was introduced by the presiding officer, 
T. M. Partridge, and he spoke on the subject 
ot compensation insurance, discussing this type 
of insurance at length. In Minnesota employ- 
ers’ liability insurance is compulsory. 

Most of the discussion on Tuesday was given 
to plans for advertising in 1926. The pole ad- 
vertising committee, of which L. L. Hill, of 
Minneapolis, is chairman, reported through Hart 
Anderson, of the Page & Hill Co., showing ac- 
tivity throughout 1925. This phase of the ad- 
vertising is done through a fund created a 
number of years ago. 

The post advertising committee reported 
through its chairman, W. M. Wattson, of the 
T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 
Decision was reached to increase the fund, which 
heretofore was obtained through a contribution 
of 25 cents for each car of posts shipped, to 50 
cents. With this fund an effective campaign 
of advertising can be conducted, the members 
believed. It will follow the same general lines 
as the campaign of last year. There will be 
some expenditure in trade magazines but the 
direct advertising feature is to be stressed. 
The members purpose to reach the consumers 
direct, since they said the farmers in the North- 
west, for instance, propose extensive fence 
building and there is an opportunity to em 
phasize the idea of using northern white cedat 
posts. The advantages of wooden posts as com- 


pared with substitutes are to be stressed and 
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ct 
accented in the efforts of this committee in the 
coming year. The idea of encouraging fence 
puilding generally will be included. Railroads 
and road builders also are expected to be pa- 
trons in the post market. Railroads also are 
looked to, to supply larger orders for ties this 


I. ao eens 
the Cedarmen’s Traffic Association, which is 


operated independently of the Northern White 
Cedar Association and serves the latter associa- 
tion’s members as well as non-members with 
traffic information, received due consideration 
in the closing session of the convention. Here- 
tofore the administration and overhead of this 
organization bore 40 percent as compared with 
60 percent assessed against the Northern White 


Cedar Association. The organizations at the 
meeting decided to reverse this ratio. Secretary 
Boucher serves both organizations. 

The election of officers was the concluding 
business of the convention. The adoption of 
the resolution on the Great Lakes-St.Lawrence 
a waterway was the only action along that 
ine. 


Optimism Pervades Northern Pine Producers’ Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Northern 
pine manufacturers, affiliated with the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in 1925 ex- 

rienced the best year since 1919, although 
the profits in the aggregate may not have been 
as large as in some other years. 

Despite the fact that the Crookston Lumber 
(o., of Bemidji, Minn., this year is conducting 
no woods operations for the first time in many 
years, after having suspended sawing operations 
late last year, the production of northern pine 
by the member mills will be virtually as large 
as in 1925. 

These facts were brought out at the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the association held at 
the Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis today. 


One important development at the meeting 
was a report by a committee consisting of H. C. 
Hornby, T. S. Whitten and W. A. Ellinger, 
which was named at the 1925 convention to 
investigate the feasibility and advisability of 
amalgamating with the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. This committee reported it 
believed the work of the members could be car- 
ried on more effectively as a unit and the asso- 
ciation voted to continue independently. 

Officers elected for 1926 are: 


President—F. H. Bartlett, Drummond, Wis. 

First vice president—R. R. Bailey, Virginia, 
Minn. 

Second vice president—S. L. Coy, Cloquet, Minn. 

Treasurer—R. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—W. A. Ellinger, Minneapolis. 

Manager of transportation—E. J. Fisher, Minne- 
apolis. 

Directors—E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, north- 
west Minnesota district; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Clo- 
quet, Minn., Lake Superior district ; T. S. Whitten, 
Virginia, Minn., Wisconsin district. 

Bureau of grades—J. F. Wilson, Cloquet; R. G. 
Chisholm, Minneapolis; T. S. Whitten, Virginia. 

Railroad committee—A. G. Kingsley, St. Paul; 
F. H. Bartlett, Drummond, Wis., and A. A. Adams, 
Chicago. 

Forestry committee—A. W. Clapp, 
Henry Oldenburg, Carlton, Minn., 
Bailey, Virginia, Minn. 


St. Paul; 
and R. R. 


Representatives of member organizations 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Canada partici- 
pated in the meeting. These included J. P. 
Hennessy, the new operating manager of the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., of Minneap- 
olis; F. K. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, rep- 
resenting the Weyerhaeuser interests; S. L. Coy, 
Cloquet Lumber Co., J. F. Wilson, Johnson- 
Wentworth Co., and A. J. Taylor, Northern 
Lumber Co., all of Cloquet, Minn.; T. J. Wil- 
cox, of Eau Claire, Wis., representing National 
Association of Box Manufacturers; James A. 
Mathieu, Rainy Lake, Ont.; R. G. Chisholm, 
sales director of Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
poe and C. E. Elmquist, counsel for the asso- 
ciation. 


To Aid Box Publicity Campaign 


Mr. Bartlett presided, and called upon Mr. 

ilcox who urged financial support of the pro- 
posed nation-wide campaign to be conducted by 
the National Box association for more liberal 
use of wood boxes to offset a movement to influ- 
ence use of wood substitutes for containers. He 
asked the members of the Northern Pine asso- 
ciation to contribute 5 cents for each 1,000 feet 
of pine produced as an aid to the campaign. 

here was general discussion and the manufac- 
turers’ representatives, individually, proffered 
this kind of support. Mr. Wilcox estimated that 
12% percent of all lumber manufactured goes 
into boxes and on this basis, he pointed out, 


5,000,000,000 feet annually is consumed for that 
purpose, 


Activities of Transportation Department 


Mr. Fisher, manager of transportation, made 
an exhaustive report, showing wide activities of 
that group in 1925. He told of participation in 
rate hearings, particularly the hearing by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission following 
petition of western trunk line railroads to in- 
crease rates 5 percent. These proposed increases 
were opposed, he said. 

The report pointed out advantageous de- 
cisions in rate cases in which the association 
was interested in 1925. In part the report read: 

With railroad service good and supply of cars 
abundant during the last year our members shipped 
19,595 cars, compared to 19,020 in 1924. 

While we shipped just as many cars last year 
as in 1922, when there was a car shortage, not 
once have we had any complaints on a shortage 


at any of the mills. Cars have been plentiful 
and should continue to be so with the system 
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under which the car service section of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association is operating today. 


Mr. Wetmore’s report as treasurer showed 
a balance in the treasury to date of $8,265.30. 


Secretary’s Report 


The secretary’s report disclosed an active 
year in all branches. It follows in part: 


From the standpoint of production and ship- 
ments of our members, 1925 was the best year 
since 1919, although it may not have been the 
most profitable. The actual production reported 
by members last year was 483,203,500 feet, an 
increase of 43,307,300 feet over 1924. Shipments 
by members in 1925 amounted to 474,677,800 feet, 
showing a gain over 1924 of 32,687,400 feet. 

In line with action taken at our annual meeting 
a year ago, the bureau of grades completed a re- 
vision of our grading rules to conform with the 
American Lumber Standards. The draft of the 
revised rules was submitted to our members by 
letter and unanimous approval obtained. Our new 
rules were issued April 15, and conform nearly 100 
percent with the American Lumber Standards for 
yard lumber as to size, nomenclature, definitions 
of defects ete. In no instances are our sizes for 
vard lumber smaller than the American Lumber 
Standards, but on the contrary, our sizes for 5/4 
and 6/4 common and finish are thicker. The new 
rules have had a wide distribution. 

In spite of the fact that our members shipped 
32,500,000 feet more lumber the last year than in 
1924, claim inspections against members were five 
less than in 1924, the totals having been thirty 
and thirty-five, respectively. Of the thirty inspec- 
tions made for members last year but four were 
on full carloads, the remaining twenty-six claims 
covering rejects or portions of carloads from a few 
hundred feet up. Claim inspections for non-mem- 
bers, on the other hand, amounted to twenty-eight 
in 1925 as against six in 1924, and the twenty- 
eight inspections last year included twenty-one 
full carloads. The total footage of claims inspected 





against members the last year was 173,000 feet, 
and 491,000 feet against non-members. Our in- 
spector made 103 yard inspections last year. 

An ordinance was introduced in the City Council 
of Minneapolis recently prohibiting the use of 
wooden shingles on roofs within the city limits 
after Jan. 1, 1926. The council committee to 
which the ordinance was referred held two public 
hearings on the ordinance, which were attended 
by large and strong delegations of lumbermen 
headed by Mr. Fisher. The committee appears dis- 
posed to give the contending sides of the question 
a fair hearing, and postponed final action upon 
the matter until a report on tests made by the 
United States bureau of standards is available. 
This report is to be released in the near future. 
The lumbermen put up a very able fight against 
the ordinance in question, and we firmly believe it 
will not pass, although the battle is not yet won. 

Two important decisions were handed down by 
the United States Supreme Court the last year 
clarifying the atmosphere as to the legality of 
trade association activities. These were the Maple 
Flooring and the Cement association cases. Since 
these cases were decided, cases against other lum- 
ber manufacturers’ associations were dismissed. 
It is hoped that trade associations may now con- 
duct their activities without the stigma of being 
characterized as illegal by over-zealous agents of 
the Federal Government. 


Memorial to Former President 


The only resolution adopted at the meeting 
was one expressing sorrow over the recent death 
of Thomas A. McCann, general manager Shev- 
lin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., of Minneapolis, 
who had been an officer and active worker in 
the organization. 

The resolution said in part: 


Mr. McCann’s life and activities, particularly 
since 1920 when he assumed the general manage- 
ment of the Shevlin group of companies, were 
closely related to the activities of this association 
and of its members. He acted during that inter- 
val as a director, vice president and president of 
the association and was always active in its coun- 
cils. To it and to the problems of the lumber 
industry as a whole he not only devoted earnest, 
painstaking and unselfish attention, but contrib- 
uted ideas and forces which could emanate only 
from one of his marked ability, unusual attain- 
ments and exceptional character, 

He was master of the details and the broader 
problems not only of the business of the companies 
which he represented, but of the entire industry. 
His remarkable attainments as a lumberman were 
the result of natural aptitude, of an insight into 
producing and marketing conditions and problems 
so facile and accurate as to seem almost instinc- 
tive, and of the constant, faithful and energetic 
application of his talents. He believed in, and 
was altruistic in contributing his share to, whole- 
some codperation; he was notably fair in all of 
his dealings with men. These qualities made him 
what he was, an able executive and a courageous, 
enlightened leader of men. 

As a friend and associate he was respected and 
beloved. His happy disposition, his appreciation 
of his fellowmen, the warmth and generosity of 
- comradeship and friendship, endeared him to 
all. 

A devoted and loving husband and father, his 
was an ideal home; the loss to the home, to his 
wife and to his children is the greatest and sad- 
dest of all. 


SPAS EEBEBABAAASE 


Save by Spending Money for Homes 


Parsons, KAn., Jan. 25.—In celebration of 
thrift week and in tribute of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the Parsons Sun has been printing inter- 
views with prominent business men, on the 
various subjects connected with the thrift cam- 
paign. Among others quoted was Harry Woods, 
of the O. H. Woods Lumber Co., who said: 


There are few people other than some Scotch- 
men who are naturally thrifty. Most people spend 
everything they make, and the important thing 
is to spend the money for something that has 
permanent value rather than for temporary satis- 
faction. The expenditure of money for a new 
home or improvements will give the most lasting 
satisfaction of any spending. It is spending, sav- 
ing and insurance all in one. We are proud to 
have helped many Parsons people to save by spend- 
ing money for homes of which they are justly 
proud. 
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Southwestern Lumber Dealers Urged to Aj r 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Jan. 27.—Notebooks and 
pencils of retailers seeking business-building 
ideas were kept busy at the opening session of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
convention today, and the program of addresses 
by good speakers scheduled for the remaining 
two days gives promise that many pages will be 
filled with jottings of tested plans and methods 
that will fit into the businesses of the dealers 
in attendance. It is the thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the association, and is rather in the 
nature of a ‘‘homecoming,’’ two years having 
elapsed since the lumber clans last gathered 
here, the preceding annual having been held in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., because—at least this 
is the reason facetiously assigned by E. E. 
Woods, of Claremore, Okla.—so many Kansas 
City lumbermen own line yards in Oklahoma 
that they had never seen that they wanted to 
go and take a look at them. The sessions are 
being held in Convention Hall, one end of which 
is temporarily divided off for the convention 
proper, while by far the larger part of the big 
structure is devoted to the exhibits, which are 
both numerous and varied, forming perhaps 
the largest exposition of lumber and other build- 
ing materials ever assembled in connection with 
a lumber convention. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The convention opened at 1:30 sharp Wednes- 
day afternoon, with President J. H. Foresman, 
of Kansas City, in the chair. Following the 
singing of the Star Spangled Banner, and a 
song-fest and calisthenics conducted by the pop- 
ular local song leader ‘‘Sandy’’ Sinclair, Wil- 
liam L. Stidger, D. D., pastor of the Linwood 
Boulevard Methodist Church made the invoca- 
tion. Before doing so, however, the doctor said 
that he was a believer in conservation of effort 
as well as of other things, and therefcre before 
accepting the invitation to make the opening 
prayer he had carefully considered whether 
there was anything connected with the associa- 
tion for which he could feel that he could 
properly pray. He saw by the program that con- 
servation of our forests was one of the things 
engaging the attention of the lumbermen, and 
he felt that he could rightly invoke the divine 
blessing upon that object. He then offered a 
brief prayer, asking that all who handle and 
deal in wood may be made to see the dignity of 
their calling, and that ‘‘the breezes which 
whisper through the trees may be transformed 
into the poetry and music of homes where love 
reigns.’’ 

The president then announced that the ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the city would 
be delivered by Mayor A. I. Beach. Introduced 
by Frank E. Tyler, legal counsel for the asso- 
ciation, Mayor Beach said that it was an es- 
pecial pleasure to welcome the representatives 
of an industry which had contributed so greatly 
to the development and prosperity of Kansas 
City. ‘‘In this connection,’’ he continued, ‘‘I 
can not refrain from especially mentioning two 
names which you all honor, that of the late 
J. B. White, and that of R. A. Long, who sits 
upon this platform today.’’ 

Fitting response to the mayor’s welcome was 
made by E. E. Woods, of Claremore, Okla., who 
was Mr. Foresman’s predecessor in the presi- 
dency. He said he was glad once more to at- 
tend a Southwestern meeting in the familiar 
environment of Kansas City, and was particu- 
larly glad to come this year when J. H. Fores- 
man, the active head of the largest retail lum- 
ber business in the world, was at the head of 
the association. 


Optimism Marks President’s Address 


President Foresman’s address was forward- 
looking and constructive. With justifiable pride 
he told of the scope and the accomplishments 
of this great association, which he said are not 
to be regarded as final goals that have been 
reached, but rather as stepping-stones to still 
greater service to the industry in the future. 
Continuing, the president said: 

Numbering today a membership of more than 


Note—A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Feb. 6 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





2,000, the second largest organization of its kind 
in the United States, the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, in my opinion, actually ranks 
first in the scope and variety of its functions and 
in the success with which it has applied them to 
the advantage and profit of the lumber industry. 
The many local organizations are doing splendid 
work throughout our territory. The president and 
other officers of our association have attended 
some of their conventions, and enjoyed each occa- 
sion. They are doing a great work and one which 
goes hand in hand with our program, and helps 
to build the lumber industry to greater heights. 

I can not speak too feelingly in regard to the 
spirit of Action, nor stress it too emphatically in 
ealling attention to the positive progress which 
has characterized the work of all connected with 
our association. We have not only laid out a 
program, projected a plan, made fine gestures in 
the direction of better things; we have produced ; 
have brought these better things to pass; have 
made the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
a definite business asset to each one of its mem- 
bers. The facts speak for themselves. 

Selling Homes an Inspiring Business 

Let us for a moment turn to the inspirational 
background, the spiritual incentive, if you want 
to call it that, which too many of us, very natur- 
ally, too, lose sight of in the everyday humdrum 
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of our selling routine. This is a point very close 
to my heart, and the grasping of it I know will 
prove very valuable to you; even from the most 
practical angle of all, the matter of net results. 
How often do we stop to think of the beauty, 
fineness, dignity and immeasurable service to civil- 
ization that are bound up in this business of ours? 
No industry derives direct from Mother Nature 
a cleaner, sweeter, or more pleasant-to-handle 
product than we possess who deal with the tree 
and its products. Equally inspiring is the ultimate 
destination—the fact that the great bulk of our 
commodity goes into the building of the very 
foundation of the nation—the American home. 
We have reason to be proud of our industry—that 
of home building. It is an inspiration to every 
one engaged in it, and satisfies that longing which 
we all have for a life of usefulness. I sometimes 
wonder if we realize and appreciate our responsi- 
bility, and if we do, we could well ask ourselves 
the question, “Are we rendering service in keeping 
with our responsibilities ?”’ 

Statistics show that about 45 percent of the 
population of the United States live in rented 
houses. This should be a challenge to every lum- 
berman. It is our business to see to it that this 
percentage is reduced—not only because of the 
sale of our product but because of the comfort 
and happiness that it will bring into thousands of 
lives, especially to the lives of children, every one 
of whom has the right to know the full meaning 
of the word home, 


The Changing Sources of Lumber Supply 

Lumber was among the first of materials to be 
used in the building of homes, and even in oy 
day we have gone through what you might cal] 
two “ages” of lumber, and are now entering upon 
the third. In the early 80’s white pine from the 
North came into our markets. After the White 
pine was cut out came the yellow pine of the 
South. This material will possibly be greatly re. 
duced in amount of cut in a period of a few 
years. Our lumber will then have to come, to 
a large extent, from the West Coast, where the 
predominating wood is fir. 

We can not go to Tyre and Sidon for the cedars 
of Lebanon or the timbers of fir, as told of in the 
fifth chapter of the Book of Kings, but there are 
coming into our markets today from the Pacific 
Northwest, cedar and fir made from trees equal 
to any mentioned in the story of the building of 
Solomon’s temple. The question might be raigeq 
as to the length of time necessary to transport such 
material to the middle West. We understand that 
the railroads are fully equipped to render satis. 
factory service. Shipments from the Northwest 
are reaching this territory in proportion to the 
cars available and the speed and continuousnesg 
with which the wheels turn in our direction, many 
of them coming through in from eleven to fifteen 
days. Car service during the closing monthg of 
1925 was more effective than for the correspond. 
ing months of 1924—and to that fact in no smal} 
degree we owed our ability, in turn, to supply 
current trade demands wtihout delay. 


Should Codperate with Railroads 


Every industry should be more than interested 
in very close codperation with the railroads, and 
especially is this true of the retail lumber indus- 
try, as the retailer needs to have just such splen- 
did service as is being rendered in order to keep 
his stocks well supplied on reasonably short notice 
and help him to keep his average investment re- 
duced to the lowest possible amount. 

It is, of course, to the interest of both the rail- 
roads and lumbermen to boost for the interest of 
the other, and in that way realize the greatest 
good. 

Those of you, therefore, who have personally 
experienced this friendly and highly welcome evi- 
dence of codperation from our associates of rail 
and train, will, I trust, be outspoken in your 
appreciation as I have been here, and reciprocate 
the spirit of this service from others, in the 
service rendered by you in return. 


Advertising and Salesmanship Discussed 


Among other functions of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association that I shall hope to see ad- 
vanced, and still more intensively applied in the 
future, are those of individual advertising and sell- 
ing, brought to a still higher degree of effective- 
ness and corresponding profit. 

The best advertising that can come to the lum 
ber industry is that secured through the local 
newspapers and the lumber trade journals. One 
must keep abreast of the times, in advertising, a8 
well as in everything else. In this connection, 
may I suggest that the lumber trade journals are 
i. most valuable asset to every lumber merchant, 
and he who is not taking advantage of this con- 
stantly flowing channel of information and 
inspiration is missing a wonderful opportunity for 
education and advancement. 


Standardization and Conservation 


I come now to the issues of broad national scope, 
such as those of codperation with the United 
States Government and with public and private 
interests, concerned in the reduction of waste, iD 
fire prevention, reforestation and kindred subjects. 

It is, perhaps, no news to you, that standard- 
ization and simplification have been instrumental 
in reducing the number of items in the soft woods 
field by 60 percent; or that the aspects of this 
movement have already made themselves felt in 
the field of sash, doors and millwork ; or that the 
general interest in the subject has even populal- 
ized itself to the extent of public organizations 
like that of the American Tree Association 1 
Washington. ’ 

Yet, in contrast with the magnitude of it as 
a whole, the opportunity for conservation, the 
need of it, has scarcely yet been touched although 
many excellent enterprises for reforestation ane 
reclamation have been and are now under way- 
Just the other day a million redwood seedlings 
were reported ready for planting, as part of a bis 
redwood reforestation project. Innumerable = 
panies, in fact, are joining hands with the Go : 
ernment and other organizations in practicing con 
servative lumbering, and adhering to principles vs 
modern forest management. Leading manufacti 
ers and holders of timber lands everywhere, a 
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not only pledged to, but genuinely practice re- 
forestation. The outside public, of course, seldom 
or never hears of these things; nor does it appre- 
ciate the extent to which the lumber industry is 
cooperating with the Government in these phases 
of its conservation program. 

But to those of us ‘‘on the inside,’ the character 
and degree of codperation we have given those in 
authority, is a source of real pride and satisfac- 
tion, and nowhere is it better exemplified than 
in the growing tendency among manufacturers and 
retailers to “put the proper wood, of the proper 
quality, and of the proper size, to its proper use, 
with a minimum of drain on the forest resources, 
and a maximum of economy to the public.” 


The Tragedy of Fire Waste 


I have not even touched as yet upon another 
phase of this conservation program, regarding 
which we can do much to help educate the public 
as to preventive measures. I have in mind the 
menace of fire to America’s forests, which is al- 
most beyond exaggeration. In 1924 the loss by 
fire was $38,000,000. Of the 92,000 fires, general 
carelessness caused 16,000; incendiaries caused 
91,000; careless smokers caused 13,000, and light- 
ning caused only a little over 5,000. Man, there- 
fore, not nature, is the preéminent forest de- 
stroyer, and we of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association can do an immense amount of good by 
warning, preaching and practicing the kind of 
prevention that is based on two simple virtues: 
Carefulness and forethought. 

Let us give this subject our utmost attention at 
every opportunity, if for none other than that most 
practical of all reasons, our own best interests. 
The lumber industry is truly doing its part to 
reduce waste and to utilize the forest resources of 
the land savingly rather than lavishly. 


Forecasts Excellent Business Year 


President Foresman then proceeded to state 
some of the reasons why he thinks that this 
year is going to be one of the best in the his- 
tory of the lumber industry. Because of its 
interest to all readers that portion of his ad- 
dress is placed upon the front cover page of 
this issue. Following this well reasoned anal- 
ysis and forecast, Mr. Foresman continued: 


Growth of Building and Loan Associations 


I would be most ungrateful did I not mention 
the work of the building and loan associations 
and the most phenomenal growth they have made 
during the last few years. We are all familiar 
wtih the work that the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association has done and is doing in that direc- 
tion, and the great benefits, not only to our in- 
dustry but to the citizenship as well, that have 
acerued to many localities as a result. 

May I mention, in this connection, the good 
work that has been done for the membership of 
our association through the untiring efforts of 
Frank A. Chase. I would suggest that every lum- 
ber merchant own a copy of the book “Building 
and Loan Associations’ by Clark and Chase. 

I am firmly convinced that it is in the direction 
of home building, a field still by no means ade- 
quately covered, that our increased opportunities 
and amplified revenues lie. If this association 
does nothing else than to foster newer, wider, 
broader and deeper development of the home ideal, 
then its reason for being will have been well worth 
While, and well worth the best efforts of its in- 
dividual members. 


Lumbetmen’s Quartette Scores Big Hit 


Next followed a group of songs by the famous 
Woodpecker Quartet of the Central Kansas 
umbermen’s Association, who demonstrated 
that they were at home with notes other than 
those of the commercial sort. Each man wore 
4 carpenter apron bearing the advertisement of 
his company. The members of the quartet are: 
C. D, Burkholder, of the E. R. Burkholder Lum- 
ber Co., McPherson, Kan.; Fred Taylor, of the 
Taylor & Sons Lumber Co., Lyons, Kan.; H. C. 
Wildgen, of the Wildgen Lumber Co., Hoising- 
ton, Kan.; and Howard Darling, of the Arkan- 
sas Valley Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan. 


Secretary Presents Comprehensive Report 


Because Secretary Line was not in good 
Yoe, due to a cold, his report was read by 
. E, Johnston, traffic manager of the associa- 
tion. In this report the secretary made the 
Significant statement that he believed the 
outhwestern to be stronger in its territory than 





ever before in its history, not altogether be- 
cause of the numerical strength of membership 
drawn from the available material in the asso- 
ciation’s territory, but because there has also 
been a marked decrease in the number of lum- 
ber yards throughout the Southwest. The report 
continued: 

In the last three years there has been a yearly 
decrease of 100 to 150 yards through dissolution 
and closing out of yards, also from the combining 
of two and more yards, so that somewhere near 
350 to 400 yards have been taken away from the 
total eligible to membership. On Jan. 1, 1925, we 
had a membership of 1,744. On Jan. 1, 1926, our 
membership, was 1,762. The last year has shown 
a decrease in the number of yards eligible to mem- 
bership of approximately 150; so that while I am 


far from satisfied, all things considered, we are 
showing progress in attracting new members and 


holding old ones. During the past year we have 
taken in 113 new members. 


They Buy on Payments, But Not Homes 


In the not distant past we knew and encour- 
aged the man who wished to provide himself and 
family with a home and paid for it in monthly 
payments. This thrifty citizen was really a bless- 
ing to the retail lumber dealer for he made pos- 
sible the sale of lumber, the payment of which 
was provided in the building loans. ‘Today one 
of the troubles with the retail lumber business is 
that this old standby has, in a fairly large way, 
quit buying homes on this or any other plan 
through which the lumber dealer benefits. Today 


he is living in a rented house and his payments 
are being made on a car, gas, oil and upkeep. 


His 
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future is mortgaged to liquidating the ‘easy pay- 
ments” on commodities that he really has no busi- 
ness owning; on the electric washing machine 
that the salesman said would pay for itself; the 
vacuum sweeper whose suction draws the dust from 
the rug and also from his pocket; the player piano 
that plays in jazz time, “pay, pay, pay’; the 
phonograph that forces the neighbor to go and buy 
one in self defense; the radio that brings the 
world through his window; the kitchen cabinet 
that “pays for itself in shoe leather” ; clothing for 
men and for women; jewelry; as well as paint, 
roofing, wallboard and other manufactured prod- 
ucts, all pleading the same siren argument of easy 
payments—easy for the sellers but spelling disas- 
ter for other dealers, including the lumberman. 
There is small chance of any dealer combating this 
evil alone. He needs about all the help he can 
get to enable him to hold his place in the sun, 
and this question should have the very serious con- 
sideration of this convention. 


The Growing Menace of Substitutes 


Last month at the meeting of the directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
held at Jacksonville, Fla., the question of lumber 
substitutes was an important subject. Secretary- 
manager Wilson Compton put the entire proposi- 
tion in form for action through the resolution 
offered : 

First, for a careful inquiry into “the practic- 
ability of and the probable financial support to 


ly Scientific Sales Methods in Their Business 


be obtained for a diversified national luml 
promotion campaign of reasonable 
a or ee the activiti 
associations, und so conducted as to vide 
favorable basis for the trade outa nae of 
regional lumber associations, wood-using industries 
and individual companies; that a suitable com- 
mittee be appointed or commissioned to undertake 
this study ; that it be requested to report not later 
than July 1, 1926, and that $10,000 be appropri- 
ated for the costs of inquiry and report. 

Second, that the executive officers be authorized 
to arrange with associations of retail dealers, in 
the middle western, northern, central, eastern ‘and 
northeastern States, a series of small group meet- 
ings of representative retailers, with a commission 
of lumber manufacturers, owners or operators of 
sawmill properties, not themselves engaged in re- 
tail lumber distribution; and, for this purpose to 
secure the help of manufacturers willing to serve 
on such commissions ; that, so far as practicable 
similar meetings be arranged at appropriate points 
with representative architects, engineers and con- 
tractors, and other meetings separately with repre- 
sentatives of principal lumber consuming indus- 
tries as railroads, automobile and furniture: that 
all this information and reports be compiled and 
reported to the regional associations, the work to 
be conducted in conjunction with the committee 
on a national lumber trade extension campaign 
the expense to be paid by an appropriation of 
$12,000. 

This resolution is quoted to show the inroads 
that lumber substitutes are making in all lines 
where wood has been commonly used. These sub- 
stitutes are skillfully advertised, their apparent 
superiority is strongly emphasized and with all 
of them the attack on wood is open. 


ver trade 
duration, not 
es of regional 


Better Retail Advertising Needed 


The criticism has been made that retail lumber 
advertising has changed less in the last quarter- 
or half-century than that of any other class of 
merchandise. Whether that is true or not the 
growth in the rapidity of turnover of other lines 
of retail merchandise as compared with that in a 
lumber yard, is so great as to warrant investiga- 
tion of our quality of advertising. Prehistoric ad- 
vertising does not belong to the present day of 
speedy sales and many of them. 


Benefits of Grade-Marked Lumber 


The average individual not connected with the 
lumber business has a very hazy idea of lumber 
values. No. 1, 2 and 3 boards indicate varying 
values, but to what degree? How much better 
is No. 1 than No. 2 or 3? What is the superiority 
of service between extra select yellow pine or 
cypress, fir, redwood, gum or other kinds and the 
seconds of these? The layman does not know. 
Grade-marked lumber would remove this mystery 


and do for lumber what the word “Sterling’’ has 
done for silver. 
River Waterways and Lumber 
At a meeting held in Kansas City Oct. 19-20, 


Secretary Hoover outlined the most inspiring pro- 
gram for the redemption of‘inland navigation that 
has ever been conceived. A north and south Mis- 
sissippi River trunk line 1,500 miles long; an 
east and west trunk line from Pittsburg to Kansas 
City of 1,500 miles, 3,000 miles of main waterways 
and 6,000 miles of laterals or tributaries that in- 
clude the main tributaries of the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri and Ohio Rivers. 

The future of lumber depends largely upon the 
ultimate cost to the consumer. With the develop- 
ment of the riverways the cost of the manufactured 
product will be less. The development of navig- 
able rivers will undoubtedly offer an opportunity 
to the lumber manufacturers to provide their own 
carriers. A lumber fleet operated by the manu- 
facturers of lumber whose plants are located on or 
near river laterals contiguous to the river trunk 
lines, is one of the possibilities of the future. 


‘“‘Model’”’ Uniform Lien Law a Menace 


I now come to a question fraught with so much 
importance to the retail lumber dealers in general 
that I ask your very particular attention and 
earnest consideration. I refer to the proposed na- 
tional model lien law instigated by Secretary Hoo- 
ver, for the purpose of replacing present State 
lien laws with a uniform law. 

Your secretary is in receipt of correspondence 
covering the plan to repeal all lien laws. The 
retail lumber dealers have representation on the 
Hoover committee, but, according to reports, the 
groups of contractors, banks, bonding companies 
and others interested far outnumber the retail 
lumber representatives and it is possible that the 
building material interests may be regularly out- 
voted on every proposition before the committee. 
In brief, there is a well founded fear that the 
interests of the lumber dealers will be jeopardized 
in the character and application of the model lien 
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law. It is my opinion that the lien law is one 
which each State should work out for itself. 


Association in Good Financial Condition 


President Foresman announced that Treas- 
urer ‘‘Andy’’ Bowman had gone to California, 
but headed off the impending laugh by quickly 
adding: ‘‘I understand that he left the money 
here.’’ Mr. Johnston then read the report, 
which showed that during the last year there 
has been received from all sources $27,128. 
Adding the balance on hand at the beginning of 
1925 gives a grand total of $30,853. Deducting 
the disbursements during the last year there 
is left on hand as at Jan. 1, 1926, a balance of 
$2,872. 

Lumberman-Congressman Speaks 

Next came a ‘‘meaty’’ address by Charles 
A. Kiefner, lumber retailer and member of 
Congress, of Perryville, Mo. The congressman 
prefaced his remarks on the assigned subject, 
‘*Observations at Washington by a Lumber- 
man,’’ by saying that his observations since he 
had been in Washington had led him to the con- 
clusion that the popular and prevalent ‘‘slams’’ 
at Congress were for the most part without 
justification; that the men who constitute the 
national law-making body are as sincere and 
patriotic as those to be found anywhere; and 
that they are seeking the best interests of the 
country. Referring to the sneering remark 
often heard, that ‘‘Liquor hasn’t a friend on 
the fioor of Congress, nor an enemy in the cloak- 
room,’’ Mr. Kiefner said that in the sixty days 
which he has spent in Washington attending the 
present session of Congress he has seen liquor 
passed upon but one occasion, and then not all 
of those to whom it was offered partook. 
‘“Most of these booze stories,’’ he added, ‘‘are 
pure slander.’’ 

He said that soon after arriving in Washing- 
ton he was asked by the representative of a 
lumber trade newspaper, ‘‘What is Congress 
going to do for the lumber industry?’’ He re- 
plied that he did not know of any specific 
thing that it was going to do solely for lumber, 
but he hoped that many things would be done 
that would benefit all business interests and the 
people generally, such as the reduction of taxa- 
tion, extending aid of some sort to the farmer, 
promoting inland waterways, providing for 
adequate national defense and the enactment of 
other important legislation. 


Pending Matters in Congress 


Speaking of some of the important matters 
now pending in Congress he said that without 
doubt the income tax bill would become a law 
before March 15 so that taxpayers will get the 
benefit of the reductions in making their returns 
for 1925. The United States will probably en- 
ter the World Court, with acceptable reserva- 
tions. Something will be done for the relief of 
the farmers, if Congress can decide on what to 
do. Adjustment of the war debts due from 
our late allies doubtless will be provided for. 


Mr. Kiefner emphasized the importance of 
the development of our inland waterways as 
essential to our future prosperity. The rapid 
growth of the country demands expansion of 
our transportation facilities in order that the 
products of farm and factory may move 
promptly and cheaply. He said that there is 
now before Congress a definite program for 
the development of the nation’s waterways, 
contemplating the establishment of great 
trunk waterways, that eventually will con- 
nect up all of the navigable tributaries in one 
great system of water transport. He said 
that the middle West demands the develop- 
ment of waterways to equalize the advantages 
enjoyed by the seaboard by reason of the 
Panama Canal. 


The Trouble with the Farming Situation 


Speaking of the agricultural situation, he 
said Congress did not have the power to 
change the law of supply and demand, and 
that seemed to be what was chiefly the mat- 
ter with the farming situation, but he felt 
sure that Congress desires to do whatever is 
wise and practicable to better conditions for 
the farmer. 

After some discussion of the subjects of 





forest consetvation, fire protection and refor- 
estation, Mr. Kiefner passed to more intimate 
consideration of certain aspects of the retail 
lumber business. He said that there are three 
formerly familiar institutions that have gone 
forever: The livery stable, the corner saloon 
and the ramshackle lumber yard. The auto- 
mobile has put the first out of business, pro- 
hibition has forever banished the saloon, and 
the modern lumber and building materials 
store has supplanted the shabby and cluttered 
‘‘Jumber yard’’ of other days. 


Urges Better Merchandising 


He urged better merchandising, saying that 
lumbermen should keep in touch with the 
modern methods of doing business, and 
stressed the duty of every lumberman to be- 
long to his association. He said that the time 
would come, and he hoped that it would come 
soon, when every lumberman will be an asso- 
ciation member and a reader of the lumber 
trade journals. 


‘“From the standpoint of idealism and of 
usefulness,’’ said Mr. Kiefner in closing, 
‘‘the lumber business is unequalled, and I pre- 
dict increasing prosperity for it.’’ 


The Woodpeckers then favored the conven- 
tion with a variation of a familiar song, the 
burden of which—in the revised version—is: 
‘*Sell shingles Monday,’’ then running 
through the following days with some item 
of stock assigned to each day, and concluding 
the circuit of the week with, ‘‘Collect bills 
Saturday,’’ and, ‘‘Preach homes Sunday.’’ 
This was a humdinger, and ‘‘brought down 
the house.’’ 


Importance of Personal Contact 


Next was a splendid talk by James Boul- 
ware, of Herington, Kan., on ‘‘ Value of Per- 
sonal Contact in Sales Promotion.’’ Personal 
contact, said the speaker, should be culti- 
vated: First, before the sale; second, at time 
of sale; third, after the sale. Get acquainted 
with your potential customers, know their 
environment, their personal likes and dislikes, 
and, of course, their financial standing. Some 
men like to be called ‘‘Bill’’ while others 
prefer to be addressed as ‘‘Mister.’’ If you 
have really established proper personal con- 
tact with a customer you will not try to sell 
him a garage when what he needs is a chicken 
house, or vice versa. Personal contact beats 
mail contact. ‘‘I don’t think,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘that any of you men when you 
were looking for a wife sent out a circular 
letter telling what a wonderful chap you were. 
No, you used personal, intensive salesman- 
ship, and got results.’’ ; 

The dealer should not let his interest in the 
customer lapse after the sale is made, was 
another point made. ‘‘Some afternoon in- 
stead of playing golf,’’ said Mr. Boulware, 
‘“drive out and see the customer to whom 
you have lately sold a bill of material, and 
see whether everything was satisfactory. He 
will appreciate such evidence of your interest. 
We have got to get rid of the idea that we can 
build up sales by sitting in our chairs. I 
believe that in another five years there won’t 
be any chairs in retail lumber offices. Get a 
customer’s confidence through real service 
and a personal interest in him and you will 
have no need to worry about mail order com- 
petition.’’ 

From the floor a dealer asked, ‘‘ How about 
personal contact with a customer after you 
have lost a sale.’’ Promptly the reply came: 
‘““Tf you have gained your customers’ confi- 
dence you won’t lose sales.’’ 


Customer Gets Square Deal 


Gus Larson, of Wayland, Mo., said that 
when a farmer comes into his yard he doesn’t 
consider his politics or religion, but sees to 
it that he gets ‘‘value received.’’ He has 
recently built a new office, into which he has 
incorporated samples of various types of 
doors, windows, kinds of flooring, and other 
items of stock, so that the prospective cus- 
tomer can see just how they look. 

The question was asked, How can a dealer 





nn cr, 
be out cultivating personal contacts with 
possible customers without missing contagt, 
with customers who come to the yard to buys 
The reply was that the bookkeeper and yar 
man could be sent out, when circumstaneg 
permitted, to visit prospective customers, My 
Boulware said that he frequently gave hi, 
bookkeeper assignments of this kind. 


James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., askeg: 
‘‘How about the mail order houses?’’ ‘«g, 
far as I am concerned,’’ replied Mr. Boulware 
‘‘there is no such term as mail order competi. 
tion in my vocabulary. If a dealer gets holg 
of a customer ten minutes before he is going 
to mail an order to a catalog house he is no 
much of a lumber merchant if he can not lang 
that order himself.’’ 


Some Practical Points on Advertising 


A talk on ‘‘Keeping in Touch with Yow 
Trade,’’ was the subject assigned to Austin 
P. Sanborn, of Chapman, Kan., and he handled 
it very effectively. His remarks were mostly 
along the line of the best sort of advertising 
for the retailer. He has built up a prospect 
list, with a card for each name, on which are 
noted the kinds of buildings that the man 
needs or may need in the near future, includ. 
ing needs for repairing and painting. These 
prospects are discovered by personally can. 
vassing the rural mail routes, stopping at 
each farm and noting condition of the build. 
ing ete. Mr. Sanborn did not say that a per. 
sonal interview was had with the owner in 
each case, but left the impression that in 
most cases the information was obtained by 
observation from the road. These names are 
then followed up by carefully prepared let- 
ters. With regard to newspaper advertising, 
Mr. Sanborn believes that ads must attract 
attention and that they must tell the reader 
something of interest. He illustrated this 
by saying that cuts were used to get atten- 
tion, and ‘‘If we are advertising a barn we 
describe it in considerable detail and state 
the cost. If we are advertising homes the 
same principles apply.’’ 


THURSDAY SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—First on the 
Thursday program was the report of Traffic 
Manager J. E. Johnston. 


In his report Mr. Johnston embodied some 
figures which showed impressively the valuable 
service which this department is rendering to 
the membership. For instance, during the last 
year the department checked the expense bills 
of 1,065 yards, auditing a total of 82,702 
freight bills. Claims to the number of 2,763, 
amounting to $19,659, were filed, of which 2,620, 
amounting to $18,202, were paid by Dee. 31. 
Total collections of railroad claims from the 
inception of the department in 1915 to Jan. 1, 
1926, were $204,847.. In addition to this serv 
ice, many thousands of freight rates have been 
quoted, and comparative rate statements have 
been furnished many members. 


A very important part of the work of the de- 
partment has been the handling of informal 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission and the railroads, and a considerable 
amount, representing unreasonable tariff 
charges paid, has been recovered. Various 
freight rate hearings have been attended and 
the interest of shippers protected, so far as 
possible, with regard to proposed advances. 


Railroads Have Given Splendid Service 


Last year, said Mr. Johnston, we were called F 


upon to trace less than three hundred cars, whereas 
in former years when transportation conditions 
were bad we have had to follow up five hundred to 
eleven hundred cars. Now the road and terminal 
service is so good that the car is half-way t 
destination before the superintendent of tran® 
portation can act on the tracer, and rarely indeed 
is a car delayed, and that is surely fine. I hope 
we all appreciate what good transportation service 
means to us. For the splendid service given ved 
railroads deserve our gratitude. Good transporta 
tion is a tangible asset to our business. Less than 
one-half the time required in years past is now 
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————— 
necessary for the transportation of shipments. 
what deos this mean to us? It means, for one 
thing, that you do not have to anticipate your 
requirements SO long in advance. Where formerly 
a retailer was required to order his merchandise in 
jarge quantities to overcome the delays in trans- 
portation, he now buys according to his necessities. 
Improved railroad service enables him to turn his 
stock quicker. For another thing, it permits him 
to reduce his capital investment, and permits him 
to keep pace with the changing character of the 
trade demands of his community. It has been 
estimated that the approximate value of commod- 
ities in transit each day is two billions of dollars. 
vhink of the interest charges that are saved on 
this amount of money when the transportation 
time is cut in two. It lessens credit needs and 
prings about a more stabilized condition of affairs. 


Bishop, E. L. Waldorf, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on dreams and dreamers. ‘‘I want you 
to get a dream out of this convention and then 
7 home and hitch it to your daily task,’’ said 
he. ‘*But remember that while it is all right 
to dream castles in the air, we must have the 
blue prints and lay the foundations before we 
can build them. I want you to dream about 
your business, about what constitutes true suc- 
cess and especially do I want you to dream 
about the home. My dream of a home is one 
with a hospitable fireplace and a chair ready 
for the guest; that has a baby or several of 
them, for there is no real home without the 
patter of children’s feet; that has a savings 
bank book; that has a family altar, a family 
Bible and a family pew in the church.’’ 


Perpetuation of Timber Supply Essential 


Need of a definite program of reforestation 
and a knowledge of costs in retailing lumber 
was emphasized in an address by A. J. 
Hager, of Lansing, Mich., Snark of the Uni- 
verse. Mr. Hager prefaced his talk with a word 
of praise for trade associations, which he said 
promote a ‘‘feeling of fraternity’’ in an in- 
dustry. From this point he launched into a 
short discussion of profits, implying that, al- 
though 1925 had been one of the greatest 
construction years in the history of the lumber 
industry, the financial returns had not proved 
satisfactory. Enlarging on _ this 
thought he said: 

We as retailers have sold over 400,000 homes in 
1925, of which over 300,000 were entirely of wood, 
in addition to our industrial business. We have 
had the manufacturers begging us to buy, and in 
many instances, making prices which they claim 
have showed a loss to them. They seemingly 
tried hard to cut their stumpage within the year, 
and to supply all the trade that could be forced 
to buy. Gentlemen, isn’t there something wrong 
with the merchandising methods of a commodity 
when the different branches engaged in it are not 
enjoying a reasonable profit for their efforts? 
There must be, as in other lines of trade, there 


doesn’t seem to be so much trouble in this respect. 


I feel that the biggest reason for this is in the 
retailers themselves ; that they, as distributers, do 
not get a sufficient price for this commodity to 
allow them a reasonable profit on the investment. 

I think perhaps this condition has been brought 
about largely by the following reasons: (1) In- 
creased extensions to establish yards; (2) many 
additional yards; (3) extra gratis service; (4) ex- 
tension of credits; (5) plenty of d f. com- 
petition. 

I firmly believe that we have as distributers of 
this or any other commodity, two distinct duties 
to perform: (1) That we owe it to ourselves, our 
families, and to those who have intrusted their in- 
vestment with us, to receive a reasonable return ; 
(2) that we owe to the community in which we are 
doing business, a fair price. And it is a question 
whether or not we can do either if we do not 
know the cost of distribution. 

y notion is, that when the retail lumber deal- 
ets of this country are able to base their prices 
on the facts which are based on their costs, then 
will they have the confidence of the public to a 
sreater extent than heretofore. It has always been 
4 question with me as to why we should be so 
particular about the price we pay for a thousand 
os of lumber f.o.b. car at the yard, if we do not 
ae or apparently seem to care, what the cost 
8 from the yard to the consumer. 


Service Dependent on Codperation 


1 I feel, too, that there has been, and now is a 
ack of codperation among those in the industry, 
which Should be remedied, and must be, before we 
be give the service to the public that we should 
Snot I am proud to represent an organization 
none foundation is built upon friendship and con- 
wun an organization which has some ideals 
p-. ch we believe should be practiced not only in 
( ts, but in every business. A few of these are: 
bin To serve with credit in the sphere in which 
of are placed without interfering with the rights 

others; (2) to establish the spoken word on 








the basis of the written bond; (3) to conduct 
ourselves and our business so that we may render 
service to society; (4) to consider our vocation 
worthy, and to be worthy of our vocation as the 
nation’s homebuilders; (5) to cultivate true 
friendship, and therefore confidence among persons 
engaged in the lumber industry, modifying the 
freedom of competition with the good sense of un- 
Senay. This is what Hoo-Hoo is trying 
to do. 

Hoo-Hoo is the only organization in the lumber 
industry which has as its membership those en- 
gaged in all branches of the industry; so it is the 
one organization to which we must look in solving 
these problems. The biggest problem that our or- 
ganization has to solve, at the present time is 
the perpetuation of our timber supply, and this 
should interest everyone engaged in the industry 
to the extent of participating, and “doing his bit.” 


Initiative Rests With Lumbermen 


Turning to the subject of our timber supply 
and the need of a conservation and reforesta- 
tion program, Mr. Hager said America’s timber 
supply has decreased from 822,000,000 acres 
in the colonial days to 138,000,000 acres at the 
present time. Seventy-five percent of the re- 
maining acreage is in the Pacific Northwest, 
while the bulk of the industries are in the 
middle West and Kast. 


We are growing timber. only one-fourth as fast 
as we are cutting it. We are reforesting about 


35,000 acres annually. Economists claim that 
there are 460,000,000 acres in the United States 
not needed for agricultural purposes. This area, 


could, and would produce a timber crop sufficient 
to guarantee to future generations an adequate 
timber supply. 

Some of the States in the last few_years have 
taken a forward step in this matter. For’instance, 
Michigan, during the last five years has sensed, 
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somewhat, the obligation she owes to posterity, 
and has planted about 15,000 acres which is 75 
percent of the amount planted since the first plant- 
ing in 1904. Our State department of conserva- 
tion has authorized the increasing of the capacity 
of the forest nurseries in order that 6- to 7,000 
acres a year may be added to the State owned 
forests. 

I want to say in this connection, that the public 
is fast awakening to the need and importance of 
reforestation and conservation, and that we of 
the industry must take the initiative, and in so 
doing can have considerable to do with the 
framing of legislation governing this. Otherwise, 
the public will lead in the movement and will make 
the laws, which may not be to our liking or best 
interests. 


Essentials of Adequate Forest Policy 


After citing figures to show how fast the 
timber supply is being depleted, Mr. Hager 
enumerated the following three factors, which, 
he said, must be taken into consideration in 
framing an adequate forest policy for the 
United States: (1) Equitable taxation for the 
growing area; (2) adequate fire protection; 
(3) greatly expanded Federal and State re- 
forestation projects. 

Foresters agree that the business of growing 
timber by individuals is greatly hampered by high 
taxation, and by forest fires. Practical minded 
men will not invest money in growing trees until 
the investment is comparatively safe. Forestry, 
like agriculture, is an economic problem that will 
be practiced only as it pays to produce wood as a 
erop from the soil. 

For years, forestry has been in the sentimental 
stage, and before forestry can become a great in- 


dustry, the people must awaken to the fact that 
forests must be effectively protected from fire and 
under practical business management. Each one 
should do his part in preventing these fires. 

We must also face squarely the question of tax- 
ing idle and unproductive land. Let me ask you 
as good citizens of your community to interest 
yourselves more in your local governmental prob- 
lems, in the selection of men to administer your 
public affairs. The increase in overhead in Gov- 
ernment affairs has had a lot to do with making 
your expenses higher and a _ good place to. start 
cutting this is at home. It is high time we 
started to cut down to a point where we can pay 
as we go along. 

One of the reasons why our State and national 
overhead is so high is the great number of public 
employees. The total public payroll, including the 
public charges, if distributed equally among per- 
sons gainfully occupied but not holding public jobs 
would entail a burden of about $125 on each in- 
dividual. Business must pay this. The Federal 
government, I believe, appreciates that the over- 
head is too high and is disposed to do what it 
can to relieve the situation. 


Industrial Progress Depends on Trees 


Our future progress as an industrial nation de- 
pends in large measure on trees and what policy 
we adopt toward them in the next few years. Not- 
withstanding the increased use of substitutes, the 
per capita consumption of lumber has increased 
from 150 feet in 1850 to 300 feet today: This 
is largely due to the new uses of lumber and the 
new industries in which it is needed. 

To take care of the future we must both refor- 
est and _ practice conservation. Conservation 
does not mean the taking over of our national re- 
sources, and holding them—it does mean the con- 
servative use, and the replacement of them for 
their use in the future. It means a program of 
replacement that will perpetuate the supply. 

I really believe that this problem of perpetual 
timber supply directly affects more people than 
any problem which has heretofore confronted us. 
I believe that the greatest difference between our 
civilization and any other civilization the world 
has ever known, is that we have been able to give 
our citizens a commodity with which to build 
homes at a reasonable price, and I fear for the 
future if we do not make it possible to furnish 
this material to those who are to come. 

The recent announcement that a Swedish lumber 
company is celebrating its seven hundredth anni- 
versary, illustrates what foreign countries are do- 
ing to perpetuate their timber supply. 

Hoo-Hoo does not seek glory nor does it propose 
any movement for selfish commercial reasons. The 
part that we are taking in reforestation and con- 
servation is only to insure the future generations 
a part of this commodity which was so plentifully 
and abundantly given to us. Although this is 
strictly a national problem, the lumber industry 
which is the third largest in the country should 
take the initiative through this organization, and 
will, in so doing, I feel, create a united spirit 
within the industry, and a genuine respect for and 
confidence in it on the part of the general public. 
And for this reason, I feel that every red blooded 
lumberman who wishes to put into the industry 
something in return for what he has taken out 
should belong to this great brotherhood. 

Personally I am glad to belong to an industry 
which has had so much to do with the progress 
of this nation—and I am proud to belong to an 
organization which is having so much to do with 
making possible the perpetuation of this progress. 


Don Critchfield, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave a 
talk illustrated with slides and charts, showing 
the latest sales methods being used by mail 
order houses. The report of the committee on 
a code of ethics was read. 

Thursday evening there was a big, Hoo-Hoo 
banquet and concatenation. 


(SRABEBBBEBEBEZZAEES 


Old Firm Adds New Department 


ToLEDO, OHI0, Jan. 27.—The Kelsey & Free- 
man Lumber Company, one of the oldest and 
most progressive lumber concerns in Ohio, has 
decided to extend the scope of its wholesale 
lumber operations by adding a West Coast de- 
partment. This new department will be under 
the direction of Charles C. Stanton, formerly 
head of the Stanton Lumber Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., and will handle the various lumber 
products from the Pacific coast and the Inland 
Empire. Mr. Stanton has been identified with 
the distribution of western lumber in this ter- 
ritory for years. Years ago, when lumber from 
the West was new in this territory, he began 
singing its praises and many dealers in Michi- 
gan and Ohio bought their first car of western 
lumber from him. 


(PERERA AASGL“AG’G 


THE FORTY-TWO establishments in the wood- 
pulp and paper industry in Maine last year con- 
verted 1,234,174 cords of pulpwood valued at 
$22,543,471 into 895,451 tons of woodpulp, 
worth considerably more than $100,000,000. 
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Northeastern Retailers Hear Discussions on Budget 


NEW York, Jan. 26.—The thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association opened formally 
this afternoon in the Butterfly room of Hotel 
Pennsylvania with President W. R. Pettit, 
of Huntington, N. Y., wielding the gavel. 
Several functions and official meetings had 
already taken place, such as meetings of the 
board of directors yesterday and today, the 
reunion dinner of the last six excursion par- 
ties which occurred last night in the south- 
east ballroom, and the Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
and supper, which also occurred last night. 
At the last named affair 21 kittens were ini- 
tiated. Registration occupied the morning, 
and the big building show that occupies the 
roof garden opened at 10 o’clock. As usual 
all the exhibit space has been taken, and the 
manufacturers’ booths are, if possible, more 
striking and interesting than usual. 

With a crowd of dealers and guests filling 
the big convention hall, President Pettit 
called upon Everett L. Barnard, president 
New York Lumber Trade Association, who 
welcomed the convention to the city. 


Dealer Is Community Builder, Says President 


In beginning his own address as president 
of the association, Mr. Pettit said he would 
not say much about the activities of the last 
year. These things are a matter of record. 
There is greater interest, he said, in the fu- 
ture than in the past; for people are never 
so much interested in where they came from 
as in where they are going and how. Hence 
a lumber dealer is interested in asking him- 
self if he is literally nothing more than a 
dealer, a seller of building materials. In Mr. 
Pettit’s opinion a dealer is much more. He 
looks with pride upon the homes he has fur- 
nished, long after he has forgotten about the 
profit made from the sale. He is a builder of 
homes, churches, schools, communities. 

Mr. Pettit then drew some comparisons 
from other industries to illustrate the prog- 
ress and future of the lumber industry. Ten 
years ago it was said that the automobile 
industry had reached the saturation point 
with 2,000,000 cars in use. But the motor 
manufacturers refused to believe this. Now 
there are ten times that number of cars in 
use, and no one knows where the saturation 
point is to be found. Then why speak of hav- 
ing passed the peak of the building tmdustry? 
The building boom is not over unless dealers 
admit it is over. Florida has had a wonder- 
ful advance the last year or two. Florida and 
its sunshine has been there as long as any 
other part of the country. But it made its 
amazing showing only when men of energy 
and enthusiasm presented its advantages to 
the remainder of the country. Just as the 
motor salesmen have created a place for the 
automobile and as the Florida promoters have 
created a mighty development for that State, 
so the lumber dealers can create a great fu- 
ture in building homes for the race. 


Moving Forward to Meet Industry’s Needs 


Secretary-manager Paul S. Collier made an 
informal report, calling attention to a book- 
let in which the services and activities of the 
association are recorded and which had been 
distributed through the hall. In his opinion 
the significant thing is the fact that the asso- 
ciation is moving forward to meet the needs 
of the industry. A few years ago there came 
a need for knowledge of costs, and the asso- 
ciation developed its cost system. Since then 
there has been the important matter of ex- 
tending the use of this system and of under- 
standing and using the information it dis- 
closed. Cost study clubs are now being pro- 
moted. It is apparent that if the general 
work of the association is to be efficient it 
must be linked up with the individual dealer 
through his group association. The secretary 
and the field men go out and meet with as 
many members singly and in groups as they 
ean. Then the regional association links up 


with the national, thus completing the chain 
of organization. He read from the printed 
report the definition of the purpose of the 
organization: ‘*To assist the retail lumber 
merchant through united action based upon a 
study of the fundamental conditions affecting 
our business; to strive for a high standard of 
business dealing with the consuming public, 
with our fellow competitors, and with the 
manufacturers and wholesalers from whom we 
buy; to provide specialized and definite serv- 
ices for our members, which can be obtained 
most effectively through collective action; 
and to promote more efficient merchandising 
methods so that the cost of distribution may 
be lowered to the profit of both the lumber 
merchant and the consumer of lumber.’’ He 
concluded with the earnest hope that the 
meeting might be made very human and very 
helpful. 
Substantial Surplus in Treasury 


The treasurer’s report was read by Roscoe 
©. Briggs, of Oneonta, N. Y., in the absence 
of Treasurer Alvah F. Stahl, who could not 
attend on account of ill health. The report 
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showed the finances of the association to be in 
sound condition. 


Committee Appointments 


President Pettit then appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Auditing—George H. Blakeslee, Albany ; George 
R. Todd, Boston; R. C. Kincaid, Utica. 


Nominating—Harry D. Gould, Middletown ; C. C. 
Beahan, Rochester; W. L. Henrich, Buffalo; W. G. 
Sweet, Elmira; J. A. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle; 
Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta; Thomas H. Bennett, 
Oswego. 


Resolutions—E. M. Cameron, Albany; C. Har- 
rington Flierl, Buffalo; Charles Jensen, Bay Side, 
N. Y.; Albert Seibold, New Haven; Hal. Bellows, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Thomas H. Bennett, of Oswego, who for 
many years has been chairman of the commit- 
tee on legislation, made a brief report of the 
bills favored or opposed in the various State 
legislatures. 

Charles C. Beahan, of Rochester, councillor 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, when called upon for a report said he 
had nothing to report and instead repeated a 
poem. 


Short Length Percentage in Oak Flooring 


W. G. Sweet, of Elmira, then discussed the ~ 


matter of the percentage of short lengths in 
oak flooring. The grading rules admit lengths 
of one foot in certain grades, but until the 
present time the manufacturers have not 
shipped this length. But during last Decem- 
ber notice was given that after the first of 
this year these lengths would be included to 


the extent of the allowable percentages, Jy 
Mr. Sweet’s opinion this means that the aver. 
age length of the pieces in the bundles wij 
be lowered. This will make oak flooring 
harder to sell, and it will give an impetus to 
substitute floorings. So Mr. Sweet offered g 
resolution, which was adopted, setting forth 
these facts and asking the manufacturers tp 
ship lengths as they did formerly. 


Standardizing the Layout of Millwork 


J. A. Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, then ex. 
plained the progress made in arriving at 
standardizing the layout of millwork. After 
much work a set of recommendations has beep 
worked out, under the direction and with the 
aid of the Department of Commerce. He read 
this list and then asked W. A. Gately, who 
had the campaign in charge under Mr, 
Hoover’s general direction, to make a state. 
ment about it. Mr. Gately said the recom. 
mendations were the results of four years of 
labor. He estimated that the adoption of 
these standards would save about $10,000,000 
annually. The dealers in the Northeast can do 
more than any other group of men to make 
these proposed changes effective; but it will 
require earnest and persistent work by each 
individual to do it. Mr. Mahlstedt then 
offered a resolution, which was adopted, en- 
dorsing the effort to arrive at standards in 
millwork, as inaugurated and fostered by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Grade Marking of Lumber 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, then discussed 
the matter of grade marking of lumber and 
whether it is for the best interest of the con- 
sumer. He stated that Mr. Hoover, who has 
the confidence of American business men, has 
announced very definitely that grade marking 
is for the benefit of the consumer. Good will 
is the basis of every business, and grade 
marking by reason of the things it implies 
will make for good will. In fact, lumber is 
just catching up with most other commodities, 
which have been clearly marked for many 
years back. The lumber made now is the best 
that ever has been made; but the real point 
at issue is one of conservation and proper use. 
The studies that are being made will show 
where each kind of stock should be used; and 
doubtless in the future as much or more low 
grade stock will be sold, but it will be sold for 
uses to which it is fitted. If lumber is to be 
marked in this way, some one must grade it; 
and the expert graders of the mills are highly 
trained and are constantly checked up, and 
so their grade is taken, and the Southern Pine 
Association proposes to mark that grade and 
to add the sign of its own association to its 
product. The Southern Pine Association al- 
ways has coéperated with the dealer and 
intends to continue doing so; both in consulta: 
tion over grading rule changes and in doing 
national advertising explaining the reasons 
and uses of this new departure. Many meet- 
ings have been held to explain the real pur 
pose of grade marking, and the idea has 
proved acceptable to lumbermen and archi- 
tects and bankers and building and Joan met. 
In fact, the idea is the first and basic step 
in getting publie confidence back for wood 
construction. It is the basis for ‘‘ pedigreed 
houses,’’ for houses that have resale value. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Putman’s talk the 
association passed a resolution to the effect 
that in reaffirming its position in favor 0 
grade marking it requested all manufacturers 
to grade mark their lumber in conformity 
with American Lumber Standards. 


Value of P. L. I. B. Certificate 


Following out the same idea, Edward P. 
Hanyen, of Tarrytown, N. Y., described 
briefly the ‘‘Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau Certificate.’’ Eastern dealers have 
been compelled to handle fir timbers, and for 
some years they had great difficulty through 
getting cargo lots with mixed grades and in 
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uncertain percentages. He displayed one of 
the certificates which are designed to correct 
this situation. The certificate states that the 
shipper is authorized under the bureau to 
issue the certificate, and then follows a state- 
ment of the number of pieces of each grade in 
the cargo. The instrument is executed before 
anotary. After some questions and comment, 
the convention passed a resolution that it was 
the sense of the meeting that it would be of 
value to the trade and to the public if buyers 
would ask for these certificates. 


Analyzes Business Conditions 


John H. Wilson, of the Brookmire consult- 
ing board, was on the program to discuss the 
business outlook. He was unable to be pres- 
ent, but Mr. Hutchins of the same board, was 
present and presented his findings. He stated 
that he was no wizard and that his organiza- 
tion had to arrive at its conclusions by an 
analysis of conditions. So he proceeded to 
outline these conditions. The present situa- 
tion, he said, is one of prosperity. There has 
been business expansion as indicated by car 
loadings, steel output, production of paper, 
building contracts, cement production, soft 
coal production, imports of rubber, cotton pro- 
duction and manufacture and the production 
of automobiles. He gave figures and percent- 
ages of increase for each of these. Such a 
survey gives a good idea of American business 
life and shows there has been a general diffu- 
sion of prosperity. Labor has been profit- 
ably employed, and agriculture has had a 
remunerative return. Capital has been em- 
ployed. Business is at a high level. A resumé 
of the railroad situation for several years 
showed how great difficulties the roads have 
faced and how well they have met them. In 
building up their service they have spent vast 
sums of money, which have flowed through 
the channels of business. Railroads are plan- 
ning to spend nearly a billion dollars this year 
in improvements. 


Buying Power of Farms Highest in History 


Building has seemed to be at its peak for 
some months, but it still continues to rise. 
Agriculture is popularly supposed to be in 
difficulties, so Mr. Hutchins spent some time 
in making a careful analysis, which showed 
that the buying power of the farms is the 
highest in history. The trouble that gets so 
much publicity is centered in Iowa, where a 
small crop of corn in 1924 sent prices up and 
led every farmer to plant all possible areas to 
corn in 1925. This 1925 crop was very large, 
but bad weather made it wet and unsalable; 
so the price is low. Along with this is a de- 
cline in land values. So there is a bad psycho- 
logical situation in the Corn Belt, though the 
buying power is there. As a conclusion of all 
his analysis, Mr. Hutchins stated that every- 
thing indicates that the first half of the year 
will see good business. 


More Business Than a Year Ago 

Since the hour was getting late, but one 
member, F. B. Chapman, of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
was called upon in the discussion of local 
business conditions. He said there was more 
business than there was a year ago. Labor 
prices are stable and seem satisfactory to the 
unions. There is no unusual scarcity of labor, 
and collections are receiving much attention 
and are coming in satisfactorily. 

P. W. Branton, of Chicago, made a brief 
statement about his plan service and gave 
figures showing how many times the various 
house designs have been sold. He displayed 
the new Home Builders’ Catalog, designed to 
tie contractors’ interest to the local yard. 


Activities of Plan Service Committee 
} J. A. Mahlstedt reported briefly on the 
activities of the plan service committee. The 
— has grown, and new features have 
pc added. An arrangement for mutual ex- 
“hange between this and the Pennsylvania 


and Ohio associations has been made, whereby 
the house designs that prove most popular in 
each section can be exchanged. 


Creating Desire for and Financing Homes 

David B. Hutton, manager-director, Land 
Bank of New York, described briefly the 
operation of his institution in the big work of 
creating a desire for and financing homes. 
This bank is operated in connection with sav- 
ings and loan associations, by floating bond 
issues and then placing this money with vari- 
ous savings and lean associations throughout 
the State. He explained the methods of mak- 
ing these loans. He then told the convention 
that members could aid their communities 
and at the same time secure sound invest- 
ments for themselves; for there is an arrange- 
ment whereby the money realized from bonds 
is loaned in the communities of the buyers. 


LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


This afternoon a reception for the ladies 
was held in the southeast ballroom, and they 
will be given a dinner there at 6:30. Chan- 
ning Pollock, author of ‘‘The Enemy,’’ will 
address them. Later in the evening the ladies 
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will see the play, ‘‘The Enemy,’’ at the 
Times Square Theater. The usual dinner- 
smoker, the annual stag party, will be held 
this evening in the main ballroom. The 
further program of entertainment for the 
Jadies is very large and varied. Tomorrow 
there is to be a luncheon at Wanamaker’s 
with an organ recital following the luncheon. 
The ladies will join in the banquet in the eve- 
ning. Thursday morning there is to be a trip 
to the Metropolitan Art Museum under guid- 
ance of Mrs. R. Edson Doolittle. There will 
be a luncheon at noon at the museum, and in 
the evening there is to be a theater party to 
see ‘“The Vagabond King.’’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, Jan. 28.—At the Wednesday 
morning session, Fred R. Basley, of Newton- 
ville, Mass., opened the discussion of how the 
retailer may secure the business to which he is 
logically entitled, by saying it is a moot ques- 
tion and that, like the Panama Canal, the 
needed construction will not be done until some 
Roosevelt appears with the energy and vision 
to cut through the difficulties. The place for 
discussing this question is at meetings of whole- 
salers or master builders, for retailers need no 
conversion to see the matter of scalping orders 
in its true light. The matter narrows itself to 
those large orders which wholesalers are at 
times tempted to take from master builders; 
and to understand the matter it is necessary to 
look at the process of development of the whole- 





et rade Practices, Approved Business Methods and Ethics 


sale business. In the beginning, the retailer 
was also a manufacturer. Then as the forests 
moved back, manufacturer and retailer found 
they had different functions. The manufac- 
turer added salesmen, and in time these sales- 
men began buying from the mills and selling on 
their own account and thus became wholesalers. 
They in turn employ salesmen. And since the 
field has become crowded, many salesmen to 
keep their jobs by delivering volume have begun 
secretly to sell to contractors. It is usually a 
hard matter to put a finger on the exact center 
of the trouble. 

Most experienced contractors buy from re- 
tail yards at regular prices, since they find this 
is in the long run to their own advantage. If 
a retailer has troubles with direct sales, he may 
well offer his large customers full car service, 
stipulating that the customer must wait for 
the cars and not ask that the material come 
out of the yard, unless he pays yard prices. 


An Age of Big Business 


This is an age of big business, but business 
ean be no bigger than the country needs. There 
must be a steady watchfulness to reduce inter- 
mediate charges to the limit of efficiency. Use- 
less costs must be cut out; and with wholesalers 
springing up overnight, their overhead costs 
must be included and passed on to the cus- 
tomer. Such of these as are not needed add a 
burden to the business and keep it from its 
fullest development. 

E. F. Perry, of Nyack, recalled the efforts 
made twenty-five years ago by secretaries and 
others to classify the trade so that everybody 


| * could know his own proper field. The excellent 


results of this work still continue to be seen. 
The pressure for business is heavy, and whole- 
salers sometimes break over. The retailer him- 
self is quite efficient, but he might do more in 
an associated way to influence other branches 
of the trade to remain away from practices 
that do not increase the volume of lumber sold 
and do not help the public and that do add to 
the general overhead of business. The general 
principle is that the local yard, organized to 
handle trade efficiently and to quote fair prices, 
is entitled to the trade of that community. 

Fred R. Basley concluded the discussion by 
outlining verbally and with a blackboard sketch 
a plan whereby a group of retail yards by in- 
vesting say $20,000 each could establish a lum- 
ber terminal to carry the bulk of heavy lumber, 
make heavy reductions in their local stocks, 
bring out large orders by truck from the 
terminal, and maintain service with a reduced 
investment. He stated that western men are 
already establishing eastern terminals. He asked 
what kind of competition would result if these 
men established offices in nearby towns and 
thus entered the retailing business. 

Secretary Collier paid due tribute to the men 
who laid the foundations of sound trade prac- 
tices, and reminded the convention that associa- 
tions are carrying forward this work according 
to the necessities of modern conditions. 


The Matter of Forced Sales 


Hiram Blauvelt, of Hackensack, N. J., dis- 
cussed the matter of forced sales by manu- 
faeturers. Salesmen representing lines not lo- 
cally handled, failing to interest local dealers, 
go out to the trade and secure orders amount- 
ing to a ear or less, and then give these orders 
to a dealer if he will put in a stock. The 
results are usually deplorable. In a letter to 
Printers’ Ink, from which he quoted, Mr. 
Blauvelt stated that the chief difficulty is usu- 
ally found to be in the failure of the sales- 
man to sell the dealer thoroughly. The latter 
does not know how to use or apply the prod- 
uct; he fails to deliver real service, and the 
dealer is left with dead stock on his hands. 
Most manufacturers want to go too fast to get 
volume this year, instead of building soundly 
for future sales. Mr. Blauvelt mentioned a 
specialty upon which the general office was 
sold. But it took him a long time to convince 
his branch managers. If he had difficulty in 
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doing this, how could a salesman do it within a 
few days? The whole process carries with it 
the danger of foolish buying; of getting goods 
that are not useful and that if put into use 
will cause dissatisfaction. 
At the Experience Meeting 

In the experience meeting which followed, 
a number of dealers told of disasters of this 
kind. They mentioned dishonest practices, 
such as the turning in of bogus orders and the 
like. Even signed orders have proved unsatis- 
factory; for while the yard could force the 
contractors to take the stuff ordered, to do so 
would be to lose customers. 


Instalment Selling 


Creighton J. Hill, of the Babson service, 
then discussed instalment selling. Nobody, he 
said, knows much about it, for the system has 
not yet stood the acid test of a period of de- 
pression. Nobody knows the extent to which 
it has been used; but this ‘‘ bootleg banking’’ 
has undoubtedly gone to great lengths. Busi- 
ness must be done on credit, and it is important 
that this credit should be sound and known. 
The vast increase of auto sales made necessary 
the forming of special corporations, and this 
was the beginning of the great spread of the 
idea. The movement began in a period of ris- 
ing prices, when the banks were filled with 
money; and the danger as Mr. Hill sees it, lies 
not only in possible nonpayment of obligations, 
but also in the inexperience of the management 
of these financing bodies. They are operated 
by promoters, not by bankers. 

The result of the movement has been that 
too many workers are getting deeply into debt. 
One great labor union has warned its members 
against it, and employers should give similar 
warning to their men; for a man whose salary 
is heavily mortgaged is not in a healthy frame 
of mind. Then, too, the great swing of the 
next ten years is probably toward lower prices, 
and it will be hard to collect these accounts if 
the prices of similar commodities have in the 
meantime been reduced. The whole matter tends 
to wreck the great credit system. It may hurt 
the careful merchant; for his right to sue for 
accounts is not worth much if there is a prior 
claim upon the debtor’s earning capacity. 

The conservative English will have nothing 
to do with deferred payments of this kind, 
and the French have laughed it out of exist- 
ence in their country. In America the last 
ten years have seen a great increase in the 
desire to possess things and in a warping of 
the sense of values. The old-fashioned mort- 
gage on the home was the first deferred pay- 
ment plan, and no fault has been found with 
it; for the home is paid for and continues to 
be an asset, while other things become at 
once a liability or cater merely to passing 
pleasure. So there is no objection to sound 
deferred payments on homes. There should 
be more high pressure selling of homes and 
less of luxuries. Mr. Hill’s advice was to 
keep calm and not to engage in deferred pay- 
ment selling on the new basis, for in his 
opinion the whole matter is likely to have 
hard going in the course of the next few 


years. 
Code of Ethics 


With Vice President Charles Baker, of 
Worcester, Mass., in the chair the convention 
next considered the matter of a code of ethics. 
Edgar L. Heermance, of New Haven, Conn., 
discussed the matter in its general aspects 
from the point of view of a sociologist. He 
began by paying a high tribute to the North- 
eastern association and stated that trade 
organizations had been the leading factors in 
stabilizing trade practices. Twenty-five years 
ago trade conditions were in the state of a 
jungle war, with consequent lowering of qual- 
ities of goods and workmanship and the win- 
ner was often the man who secured unfair 
legislative influence. Business was a gam- 
ble, with little knowledge of costs to stabilize 
it. Business men found that the only road to 
progress lay through codperative competition; 
and by traveling this road they have been 
steadily reducing the evils and retaining the 
benefits of competition. The associations 





have brought a new atmosphere of trust and 
interchange of experiences. The have brought 
information about markets; they have edu- 
cated in cost finding; they have exchanged 
credit information and they have standard- 
ized products. 

In attempting to do this business men have 
drawn up many codes of ethics, which have ex- 
pressed the general ideals of the business and 
have struck at specific abuses. The real ob- 
jectives of these efforts have not been police 
action within the industry, so much as educa- 
tion along the lines of sound and common sense 
methods. In making suggestions about the 
forming of such a code Mr. Heermance stated 
that it should be an expression of the practical 
experience of the industry and should never be 
left wholly to a committee. The committee 
should begin by getting an expression from all 
members of the abuses which they encounter; 
then with this information the committee can 
draft ‘a tentative code, which should be pre- 
sented in open meeting and threshed out by the 
entire membership. He stated that the experi- 
ence gained by the members in compiling the 
code would be as valuable in correcting abuses 
as the code itself. 

At the conclusion of this address the conven- 
tion passed a resolution to the effect that the 
sense. of the meeting held business standards 
beneficial and asked the board to appoint a 
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committee to study the matter and report at 
the next annual meeting. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, Jan. 27.—Following group lunch- 
eons held this noon, the Northeasterners listened 
at the afternoon session to J. H. McDonald, of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., on some 
ideas about budgets for lumber yards. He said 
a policyholders’ bureau has made extensive 
studies in aid of better business. Gen. Dawes 
dramatized the Federal budget some years ago, 
and this was the opening gun of general interest 
among business men along similar lines. The 
Metropolitan has projected services for several 
lines of business. A budget is of special service 
in rapidly expanding business and can be ap- 
plied to a business as a whole instead of merely 
to advertising appropriations. 

William Lucas, secretary Eastern Millwork 
Bureau, continued the discussion by showing the 
percentages of different items in total expense 
as taken from the books of many retail yards. 
He showed that any business can be budgeted. 
He closed with a chart showing the disastrous 
effect of cutting prices to increase volume, and 
warned of the dangers of operating without an 
adequate cost system. 


Efforts to Draft Model Lien Law 


Efforts being made to draft a model lien law 
that later will be sent to different State legis- 
latures were described by Adolph Pfund. 








This effort is being made by the Department 
of Commerce in conference with all interests 
affected by such law. A meeting of the repre- 
sentatives and legal counsel of many lumber 
associations was held to draft a statement of 
requirements for such a law to make it fair to 
lumbermen, and these fundamentals are to be 
presented to the next meeting of the conferenge, 
Apparently this movement was inaugurated by 
the National Contractors’ Association, and it js 
known that contraetors would like to do away 
with all lien laws. Lumber interests are, of 
course, opposed to this and joined in conferenge 
only because the matter was sure to come up and 
lumbermen wanted to be represented from the 
start. The whole process is being watched with 
care by lumbermen, and it may be necessary to 
bring out a minority report if the lumbermen’s 
views are ignored. The necessity was urged of 
lumbermen getting personally into touch with 
all building material men in their communities 
and of all lumbermen acting unitedly. The 
speaker read a long resolution setting forth the 
fundamentals of a satisfactory lien law, and this 
was adopted by the convention. 


Reducing Cost of Overhead 


H. B. Coho, secretary New York Lumber 
Trade Association, in speaking on how the cost 
of business can be reduced, stated that this is a 
paramount question of the time. Competition is 
good which spurs business on to bring necessi- 
ties and luxuries within the reaeh of persons of 
moderate incomes. Meat packers, by utilizing 
every part of the animal, have brought meat 
within the buying reach of ‘everybody. All 
business is built on character, capacity and 
capital. If he has these the dealer will need to 
know also how to buy right. He must reduce 
the cost of help and still maintain service, and 
in this supervision is a big thing. He must 
know costs in detail and study them to find 
ways of speeding turnover. He must make 
sheds and yard efficient, and he needs to study 
mechanical equipment to get those that will be 
used efliciently and that really will reduce costs, 
Some are only in the way. Improvements in 
office methods may effect savings. All these 
devices must be studied on their merits and 
tested by common sense. 


Overcoming Obstacles to Good Business 


With Vice President F. B. Chapman, of 
Glens Falls, in the chair, Arthur A. Hood, of 
the Thompson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, gave 
a rapid fire address on calisthenics for lumber 
merchants. He stated that there are three 
giants in the way of good business. The first 
is competition and includes the cut price fel- 
low and the volume hound within the industry, 
and also competition of substitutes and the like 
outside of the industry. The second is lessened 
demand. Many cities have caught up with 
house shortage, but the yards have been ex- 
panded in flush times and this cuts into the net 
profits. The third is the lumberman’s own in- 
ability to get an adequate gross margin of 
profit. To meet these giants, the retailer has a 
sword whose point is education and confidence 
created by his local association; one edge 18 
opportunity to codperate with other factors such 
as realtors and loaning agencies; the other edge 
is the opportunity to take business out of com- 
petition. The broad blade is creative selling, 
and the handle is adequate gross margin 0 
profit. There are four ways to get this mar- 
gin; first, lay off the other fellow’s customers; 
second, take business out of competition by cul- 
tivating the customer who does not shop around; 
third, is fighting for fair prices; fourth, is sell- 
ing uses instead of materials. Half of the busi- 
ness is bill trade, which in Minneapolis carries 
a margin of $7. The other half is small order 
trade, which carries a margin of $19. A large 
part of the bill trade is to contractors and other 
repeat buyers, but a large part of the small 
order trade is to owners; so the dealer should 
cultivate the owners and sell as many house 
improvements as possible. Modern customers 
find that industries seek them out and make up 
their minds for them, and lumbermen must fol- 
low suit. Advertising is both paid and unpaid. 
The latter includes statements of satisfied cus 
tomers and the civic activities of the dealer. 
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a 
He should tie up with national advertising and 
yse manufacturers’ helps. 

For paid publicity, Mr. Hood appropriates 
1% percent of sales, and in spending this 
money, the dealer should use association sug- 
gestions and perhaps some syndicated material. 
In buying advertising, he should see that it is 
eonsistently distinctive, develops the dominant 
idea, is simple, visualizes uses, inspires confi- 
dence, gets the buyers’ viewpoint, gives reasons 
for buying, induces action, makes it easy to 
puy, and it must be used persistently. The 
dealer can try it out in a small way first and 
note the results. He should try it on his own 
organization and see that he gets all he can for 
the money he spends. There should be greater 
stimulation for personal sales efforts, and this 
sometimes involves profit sharing. The dealer 
should be sure he sells the customer everything 
he needs that the yard carries, and he should 
consider the customer a continuing prospect 
since a good house is never finished. Mr. Hood 
closed this sparkling address with a daily dozen. 





Prescription for Sluggish Retail Circu- 
lation.—If Taken Regularly, Guaran- 
teed to Build Better Profits.—Daily 
Dozen for Languid Lumbermen 


1, Locate one new prospect for a house 
or barn or other major requirement and 
lay plans to develop the sale. 


2. Have at least one mutually helpful 
conference with building contractors or 
mechanics. 


3. Make at least one personal call ona 
prospect suggesting his use and need for 
your materials and attempting to close 
the sale. 


4. Write at least one personal 
with the same objective. 


5. Make an extra effort to sell the old- 
est stock in the yard. 


6. Locate at least one new use for your 
materials and take steps to develop busi- 
ness in that item. 

7. Plan a display or an improvement of 
a display which will visualize to the public 
a use for your materials. 


8. Create and start in motion an adver- 
tising or sales scheme which will bring 
new prospects into your yard. 


9. Overcome each temptation to cut a 
price to get business. 


10. Perform some community service 
which wil make you and your company 
better known and liked. 

11. Say or do something favorable to, 
for, or about your competitor. 


12. Follow through and bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion unfinished business 
from yesterday. 

Repeat the dose as often as you have 
time between sunrise and sunset and 
weigh the profits before and after taking. 


letter 











Quality Standards in Building 


Walter Stabler, comptroller of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., spoke on ways of bring- 
ing about quality standards in building. After 
describing some of the services of this company, 
the speaker described the methods used in as- 
surmg good building in structures upon which 
it loaned money. This is done by passing on 
plans and specifications and by inspections dur- 
ing the erection and finally by the architect’s 
certificate. He suggested that inspection bureaus 
could be established to pass upon houses for 
Which loans are required, and that these bu- 
reaus could give a certificate of quality for the 
finished house, assuring future purchasers of 
sound construction. 

_ Findley M. Torrence, secretary Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, spoke briefly of 
the Ohio plan of discovering this year what 
makes for good competition. This, be believes, 
associations hve rather neglected. His idea 
of a good competitor is one who develops most 
of his own business instead of getting most of 
't by cutting the prices on his neighbor’s bills. 

© mentioned the fact that Ohio believes good 
architectural service is the basis of this kind 
of competition. His association has inaugu- 


rated a plan book service on an exchange basis 
with the Pennsylvania organization, and hopes 
to extend this exchange to inelude the North- 
eastern association. : 

Stanley Gilbert, of Utica, then commented on 
Mr. Hood’s address by telling of joint adver- 
tising done by Oneida-Herkimer lumbermen. 
They found ready-cut houses coming in, and 
without knocking these agencies, they began 
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telling about the service available in the loeal 
yards. They established a publicity office, to 
which many prospects would come who hesitated 
to go to individual yards. Mr. Gilbert described 
the use he makes of show windows to illustrate 
home conveniences. : 
Advertising Creates Business 

A. L. Black, of San Francisco, represesenting 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, described the progress made 
in advertising science in the last twenty-five 
years and the effect it has had in changing the 
appearane of retail yards. He gave most of his 
attention to the fact that national advertising 
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done by leading manufacturers’ associations 
costs practically nothing per thousand feet of 
lumber, and yet it goes a great way in creating 
business for both retailers and manufacturers. 

Stanley Cox, of Wantagh, N. Y., presented 
the emblem selected for the association. This 
emblem is a triangle bearing the association 
name and the slogan ‘‘ Efficient Retail Distribu- 


tion.’’ The lumber yard and home and industry 
are represented upon it to show the scope of 
business. This emblem was adopted by the 
convention as the association emblem. Then 
slides of many yard slogans were shown on the 
sereen. 

The final item on the program was the showing 
of beautiful motion picture films prepared by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., depicting the opera- 
tion of lumbering from tree to trade. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW YorK, Jan. 28.—At the Northeastern 
banquet last night, musical numbers were given 
by Charlotte Ryan and Milo Picco, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co. Former Senator James Ham- 
ilton Lewis, of Chicago, who was the speaker 
of the evening, devoted his talk largely to a dis- 
cussion of foreign eredits. 

Another notable dinner given during the con- 
vention was that of the Celotex Co., at which the 
concern’s dealers were entertained. C. E, Sted- 
man, vice president of the company; R. L. 
Hurst, of Chicago, and Walter R. Pettit, presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, were speakers. 

Thursday morning’s session opened with a 
report of the resolutions committee, which ex- 
tended thanks to all those who had aided in 
making the convention a success, including the 
officers and speakers and those furnishing sou- 
venirs and entertainment. It commended the 
clean yard contest and thanked the imsurance 
companies for aiding in conducting this contest 
and for presenting prizes. The committee also 
presented a memorial of the deceased members. 

Henry A. C. Hellyer, of Tenafly, N. J., then 
continued the discussion of yesterday in regard 
to the effect of yard layout and labor saving de- 
vices on costs. He mentioned the benefits of 
straight lines in yard layouts, the necessity for 
aisles of ample width and entrances in ample 
number. He described in some detail loading 
devices such as roller bodies and hoists and 
movable bridges. 

Credit Risks Discussed 

William J. Riley, of Hartford, Conn., then 
discussed credit risks on the basis of experience 
in his city. The general rule is that each pros- 
pect must have 20 percent in cash or value of 
the lot, but each prospect presents an individual 
problem. Building by the owner of the home 
is preferred to a speculative builder. There is 
2 bureau for getting information on a man’s 
capital and his manner of paying bills, and a 
personal interview is required to learn the man’s 
attitude toward the whole proposition. This 
company does not hesitate to telephone its com- 
petitors for information. 

J. F. Geis, of Nyack, N. Y., stated that 
eredit is only as good as the man back of it, 
so much care must be taken in selecting risks. 
A definite agreement about payments is essen- 
tial, and the customer should be held to these 
agreements. It is foolish to sell a bad risk 
just because the dealer thinks he can get credit 
elsewhere. 

Roscoe C. Briggs, of Oneonta, N. Y., told of 
his methods of getting regular reports from 
the county clerk and of indexing these reports. 
In the course of time he has rather a complete 
record of every man’s obligations. 

Frank M. Carpenter, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
then presented the report of the committee on 
credits and collections. He referred to the re- 
port sent him by H. Danielson, manager of a 
successful credit organization at Passaic, N. J. 
The system of this organization includes exact 
forms and routine, and operation of this sys- 
tem has made heavy reductions in credit losses 
at trifling cost. A vote of thanks to Mr. Dan- 
ielson was passed by the convention. 

In continuing this report, Mr. Carpenter said 
the committee had studied all credit systems 
available. The committee concludes that success 
hinges largely upon having a eapable man in 
charge of the local bureau and that such a bureau 
ean include from thirty to fifty firms. The mana- 
ger of the bureau can well be secretary of the 
county association of dealers. The committee 
offered a prize of a silver cup to the best or- 
ganized local bureau. It was suggested from 
the floor that the association might help by 
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compiling a uniform blank for collecting credit 
information about prospects. 

E. M. Treat, of the credit insurance bureau 
of the National Security Co., of New York, 
then described the operation of credit insurance 
as applied chiefly to accounts of manufacturers 
and wholesalers. Credit, in his opinion, is too 
cheap, and the amount of losses in the United 
States is far in excess of that in Europe. Slow 
payment is, in his opinion, the first symptom of 
impending failure. Credit insurance is simple. 
It determines the normal losses and then in- 
sures risk against larger losses than this normal. 

Method of Financing Customers 

H. N. Nicholas, of Pawtucket, R. I., present- 
ed one of the most thoroughgoing addresses of 
the whole convention, describing in detail his 
methods of financing his own customers. The 
paper was too technical for summary to indicate 
its true scope. In brief, it consists of a system 
whereby the company presents complete service 
in financing and in furnishing materials. The 
dealer becomes the preferred risk, but furnishes 
needed service at moderate cost. He has a com- 
plete financial control from the start. He stated 
that many dealers who know lumber would do 
well to perfect their understanding of banking 
methods. 

The final event of the morning session was 
the report by M. D. Greene, of Auburn, N. Y., 
of cases that have come before the arbitration 
and trade relations committee during the year. 
The conclusion of the committee is that exact 
specifications in a contract will prevent most of 
the usual troubles that arise between the dealer 
and the wholesaler. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the final session this afternoon, W. W. 
Wood, of the Progressive Merchants Bureau, 
discussed modern trends and probable future 
developments in the lumber industry. He re- 
ferred to a speech printed in full in the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, and stated he would sum- 
marize only the main points. Last year was a 
record building year, but all branches of the 
industry complained of the lack of profit. Half 
of the volume was speculative building, which 
san hardly be maintained in the face of de- 
creasing house shortage. Mr. Wood then drew 
comparisons showing that the per capita con- 
sumption in other lines is increasing while 
that of lumber is decreasing. Regardless of 
the economic forecasts, the future of the in- 
dustry depends upon the values offered. He 
stated that lumber sales cost too much. The 
solution consists of more efficient advertising 
and selling along modern high pressure meth- 
ods and better buying through codperative et- 
fort or through mergers to eliminate useless 
costs. 


Clean Yard Contest 


The clean yard contest has aroused much. en- 
thusiasm and interest. The yards were divided 
into class A, having six or more sheds, and 
class B, having five or less. A careful scoring 
system was worked out. The Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston and the Penn- 
sylvania Lunibermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. aided in making the survey and furnished 
trophies to the winners. First in class A was 
Albert S. Eastwood, of Providence, R. I.; sec- 
ond in class A was Conklin & Cummins, of 
Goshen, N. Y. First in class B was the Briggs 
Lumber Co. of Oneonta, and second in elass B 
was George C. Waldo, of Hall, N. Y. There 
were ten honorable mentions in each elass. 


Reciprocity and Codperation 

Arthur E, Lane, of New York, representing 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, spoke on reciprocity and coéperation. 
He urged that wholesalers by handling two- 
thirds of the lumber produced in the United 
States and Canada are an important link in 
industry. They are the finders of markets. 
Their long experience has made them efficient, 
and any difficulties in relationship can be ironed 
out. He reminded the retailers that the cost 
of service rendered would not be eliminated 
by transferring the service to another body. 

W. G. Sweet, of Elmira, then announced the 
winners in the labor saving contests. First 
place went to the Lumb, Woodworking Co., of 


Poughkeepsie, and second to Charles C. Kellogg 
& Sons, of Utica. The award has not been 
made in the better homes contest, but will be 
announced later. 


Secretary Collier then introduced the mem- 
bers of his staff to the convention. 


Elements of Sale Analyzed 


The final address of the convention was de- 
livered by Charles Henry MacKintosh, of Chi- 
cago, former president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. This long ad- 
dress was a high pressure talk, analyzing the 
elements of sale and how to bring it to a suc- 
cessful issue. It was filled with epigrams. He 
stated that sales were becoming harder to make. 
Competition is no longer simply between fellow 
dealers but includes all merchants who seek a 
share in the public buying power. <A salesman 
must create wants and let wants create sales. 
A good salesman starts to close the sale with 
his first word. He should consider his approach 
as a separate sale by making the prospect want 
to listen. He should then make him understand 
and believe and act. The salesman should not 
get the fixed idea that he can not close a sale 
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in one call. Sales are not made by arguments 
nor are they made until they are closed. 
Election of Officers 
The nominating committee presented the 
following nominees who were elected: 
President—Charles Baker, Worcester, Mags, 
a _ president—Fred B. Chapman, Glens Falls, 


Riley, Hartford 
Conn ’ 


Vice president—Willis P. Morin, Fulton, N, y, 
¥ Vice president—George J. Zimmerman, Buffalo, 


president—-William J. 


‘Treasurer—Alvah F. Stahl, Rochester, N. Y, 

Directors for three years—Howard Conklin 
Goshen, N. Y.; Harry Salhoff, Fredonia, N. y,: 
Waldo Parrott, Providence, R. I.; Wallace Weston, 
Olean, N. Y.; George E. Briggs, Lexington, Mags,: 
Albert Seibold, New Haven, Conn. 

After the new president was introduced ang 
had accepted the office with a graceful speech, 
Roscoe C. Briggs called retiring President 
Pettit forward and in a warm and friendly 
speech presented him with a gold fountain pen 
as a memento of his successful term of office, 

The convention closes this evening with 4 
theater party to see the ‘‘ Vagabond King,”’ 


Hoo-Hoo Initiate Big Class 


As a sort of forerunner of the big round of 
festivities incident to the annual meeting of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asgso- 
ciation, members of Hoo-Hoo held an initia- 
tion and banquet Monday night in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. There were more than 150 men- 
bers present and from 8 o’clock until long past 
midnight the fraternity men made merry. It 
was a gala occasion. 

The festivities reached a climax when J, R. 
Silliman, of Penn Yan, N. Y., Hoo-Hoo No. 
148 was presented by Fred Naylor, former 
Vicegerent Snark for this district, with a life 
membership. In a brief address he told of Mr. 
Silliman’s big share in promoting the Hoo-Hoo 
cause and praised him for his fidelity to the 
principles of the order. 

The new degree team of the metropolitan 
district officiated for the first time, twenty-one 
kittens treading the hot sands. There were four 
reinstatements, placing the New York Hoo-Hoo 
in the forefront of its sister organizations, 

T. M. Ralston was master of ceremonies and 
as such he launched a fund to buy equipment 
for the new junior degree team of the New 
York district. W. M. Patteson, Vicegerent 
Snark, of Penn Yan, N. Y., was one of the in- 
vited guests. 


Northeastern Dealers Predict Banner Year 


Members of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association are unanimous. Every- 
one feels that 1926 is going to be a banner 
year. Those who boasted about what they 
accomplished in 1925 found some who were 
there with contradictions. Nevertheless, the 
consensus leaves 1925 a stand-patter. 

Judging by general statements, 1925 was a 
fairly good one for members of the North- 
eastern association. Members of organiza- 
tions that recognize the Northeastern as their 
parent body were also ready to acclaim ac- 
complishments of their ‘‘daddy.’’ 

New York was especially gratified with the 
results of Walter R. Pettit’s regime as head 
of the organization. Mr. Pettit came to New 
York from his home in Huntington, Long 
Island, on Sunday night and opened head- 
quarters at the Pennsylvania. He said: ‘‘I’1l 
be the first to come and the last to go.’’ In 
relinquishing the post as head of the North- 
sastern, Mr. Pettit boasted that he had been 
chosen a director of the Nylta Club. He said 
Nylta would in the future become one of the 
bulwarks of the lumber industry. He added: 
‘*T am for the uplift of our industry. I will 
always put my best foot forward for the sake 
of lumber.’’ 


WILLIAM J. Ritey, of Hartford, also was pres- 
ent. He says the only thing in Connecticut is the 
Hartford Lumber Co. 


F. H. Warr, of Seymour, Conn., was an early 
arrival. He is president of the Seymour Commer- 
cial Co., which owns four Connecticut yards. 
There is one yard in Seymour, and the other three 


are located in Ansonia, Derby and Shelton. Mr. 
Warr says 1926 is going to be a big year. 


ARTHUR E. LANB, of the Arthur E. Lane Cor- 
poration, was conspicuous among the convention 
visitors. Recently returned from the West Coast, 
he said everything all along the line was in good 
shape. “It will be a good year,” he added. 


Epwarp FE. Hani, of the Sumter Lumber Co., 
was among those conspicuously present. He repre 
sents ‘“‘Nearwhite’ and came all the way from 
Electric Mills, Miss., to the New York convention. 

W. M. NICHOLS, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
Elrod, Ala., was another arrival. He didn’t know 
much about New York, but he said he knew all 
about lumber, and lost no opportunity to tell the 
dealers the advantages of end matched flooring, 
in which his company specializes. 


J. V. Linpstey, of the Lindsley Lumber Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., came early and prepared 
to stay late. The corporation represents sixty- 
three nationally known mills. Southern pine is 4 
specialty. 

GroRGE WHITBREAD, the dean of lumbermen at 
Long Beach, N. Y., gave his employees, who de 
sired to attend the Northeastern convention, 2 
half holiday. He brought a delegation of twelve 
to the first meeting. “Codperation, that’s my 
motto,” quoth Mr. Whitbread. 

Herbert B. Couo, secretary New York Lumber 
Trade Association and the Nylta Club, attend 
the Hoo-Hoo blowout Monday night and said he 
would not miss any of the forthcoming festivities. 
Mr. Coho reported that everybody wanted to know 
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about the Nylta Club and he predicted similar or- 
ganizations in many cities. 


Frank NILES, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., a leader 
in “lumber where it is spoke” in New York, was 
a convention visitor. He said he got a lot of good 
out of attending the early deliberations. 

Georch A. LENNARTSON, representing the St. 
Croix Manufacturing Co., is in New York from 
Bayport, Minn. He'll see the Northeastern con- 
vention through and then wend his way back to 
Minnesota by easy stages. 





JoserPH F. MURPHY, past president of the New 
york Lumber Trade Association, was seen mingling 
with the crowds in the lobby of the Pennsylvania. 

JeAN GARRETTSON and Harry ELLIS, of the Gar- 
yettson-Ellis Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., were 
among those present. Mr. Garrettson is going 
from here to the West Indies on a pleasure trip. 
The firm has an office in Grand Central Terminal. 

B. F. Hown, of the Acushnet Saw Mills Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., mingled with the crowds. 
His real address is Lund’s Corner Station, but he 
isn't bragging about that. 

WILLIAM F. MACKINTOSH is here as the dele- 
gate of the Andersen Lumber Co., Bayport, Minn. 
He sells ‘Andersen Frames,” and gave most en- 
couraging reports of the lumber industry in his 
home State. 


FrepericK J. Bruce, of Frederick J. Bruce 
(Inc.), master of the Trimpak Corporation, was 
poosting his wares. Harry J. Strong is his lieu- 
tenant in putting the new product across. 

GEORGE R. Topp, president Boston Lumber Trade 
Club, was one of the first Northeasterners on the 
job. He was boosting Boston. ‘No town like it,”’ 
he said. “The lumbermen up our way are not com- 
plaining.”’ 


E. D. SAawykEr, of the E. D. Sawyer Lumber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.. said the Massachusetts dealers 
enjoyed a big year in 1925. He added: “We'll 
have a bigger one in 1926." 

FRANK CURTIS, a director of William Curtis 
Sons Co., Boston, was the center of an interested 
group of New Englanders. He took time to say: 
“No complaints.” 


W. M. Patreson, of Penn Yan, said there is a 
building boom brewing in his home town. ‘‘We’re 
satisfied,” he said. 


Francis E. D8vINE, of the Lumber Mutual 
Casualty Co., was registered at the hotel a day 
in advance. “IT know all the Jersey dealers and 
none of them is kicking,’ he said. He added: 
“By the way, will you be with us in Atlantic City 
next week?’ The presence of Mr. Devine is a 
reminder that Erwin Ennis, secretary New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, was a caller at conven- 
tion headquarters. He stayed quite a while. Harry 
W. Smock, of Asbury Park, the New Jersey presi- 
dent, also was among those present. 


W. S. Futter, of Boston, head of G. Fuller & 
Son Lumber Co., came to the convention with his 
wife. “Many of the Boston dealers had their best 
year in 1925,” he said. ‘We look for bigger 
things in 1926. Mr. Fuller went on the North- 
western excursion last year. 

GRANVILLE FULLER, son of W. S., is also here 
with his wife. Granville is secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail association. . 


H. A, HeLLypR, the Jersey yard planning ex- 
pert, was here, there and everywhere, giving away 
g00d advice. He is proprietor of the Tenafly Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. at Tenafly, N. J. 


J. ALBERT MAHLSTEDT, director in the National 
retailers and otherwise conspicuous in lumber cir- 
cles, was everywhere there was anything doing. 
He stopped long enough to tell the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN correspondent that Westchester County, 
New York, is in for a big season. 


J. §, 


ne CALDWELL, JR., of Joseph S. Caldwell, 
Syrac 


use, N. Y., has prospects for a good spring 


Susinene and looks for the year as a whole to be 
ig. 


GEORGE A. Baur. the Long Island secretary, has 
been living in New York for two weeks, helping to 
prepare for the convention. He said that the old- 
line Long Island yards are prospering. George 
missed the Hoo-Hoo banquet because his _ boss, 
President Pettit. had to dictate his speech giving 
Up the office. At that, Mr. Pettit found solace in 
his election as a director of the Nylta Club. 








H. A. SKINNER, of the Grogan Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton, says building was never better, and with an 
early spring business will pick up fine. There is 
little buying now, but there is an abundance of 
spring orders. 


H. R. Croucnu, of the Crouch & Beahan Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., says the new year indicates that 
it will be bigger than any of its recent predecessors. 
“There are large delivery orders for the next six 
months,” he said. 


secretary Eastern Millwork 


WILLIAM LUCAS, 
Bureau, was an interested visitor after his or- 


ganization had held its annual. 
the bureau is going great. 


Mr. Lucas says 


H. C. VERVALEN, of the Allison & VerValen Lum- 
ber Co., Haverstraw, N. Y., says the coming year 
will show much better results in every way than 
1925. 


J. E. DeRiIppeR, manager of the Plattsburg 
(N. Y.) yard of Finch, Pruyn & Co., says the next 
six months will show big building results and that 
the year as a whole will be the biggest ever. 


JACK PATERSON, the Nylta Club president, min- 
gled among the crowds. He said he had laid the 
foundations for three similar organizations, but 
refused to tell where they would be located. 


JOSEPH CASHIN, publicity manager for the Nylta 
Club, isn’t missing anything at the convention. 
fle was quoting the Nylta motto and telling every- 
body to “be friendly.” 


CLIFFORD BRANT, of Asbury Park and other 
points in New Jersey, was among the attendants on 
opening day. He said he would be at the Jersey 
convention in Atlantic City. 








T. M. Rausron, kingpin of Hoo-Hoo, was around 
again Tuesday after presiding at the Hoo-Hoo ban- 
quet on Monday night. He said Hoo-Hoo was 
making hay and that the Indiana Flooring Co. 
was making lumber. 


U. V. CARLETON, of the Dix Lumber Co., Boston, 
says Boston will be there in 1926. 


CONRAD PITCHER, of the Wright Lumber Co., al- 
most within a stone’s throw of the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, mixed up with those assembled in the Penn- 
sylvania lobby. “Must be a thousand here,” he 
commented. 


B. W. DOwNING, of Downing Bros., Locust Val- 
ley, Long Island, looks forward to the next six 
months being a fine start for a bigger year than 
1925. Although there has not been much. building 
in the Locust Valley section of late, prospects are 
bright after the cold spell lets up. 


F. E. WAGNER, of the Glen Dale Lumber. Co., 
states that the new year will see a big building 
boom in Queens County, Long Island, and right 
now, in the Ridgewood section, building is going 
along at a fine rate. 

F. B. CHAPMAN, of Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y., thinks that with the fine start the 
new year has had so far it will go way over 1925 
in every way. Shipments are coming in big in his 
section and big business is predicted for the spring. 





R. C. Matron, of Andrew Little & Son, Little 
Falls, N. Y., looks for the first six months to be 
fair, with prospects far better than previous years. 
In the Little Falls section he states there are more 
houses built on the large family style, rather than 
rows of small ones. 


D. S. Woop, of Wood & Nostrand (Ine.), Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island, says Long Island building is 
quiet right now because of the interest being cen- 
tered in Florida, but that in the spring Hempstead 
and Farmingdale will be the centers of another 
boom like last year’s Long Beach boom. 

A. C. JELLARD, of Joseph H. Benzing & Co., 
Brooklyn, looks forward to seeing a fine building 
year for New York City and Long Island. ‘The 
Island will have a big real estate boom, he said. 


Remodels Old Barns Into Homes 


YorRKTOWN Heicuts, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Re- 
modeling old houses is always an interesting 
enterprise. There are endless possibilities for 
the wideawake lumber dealer, as well as en- 
grossing interest for the home-lover and the 
artist in architecture. Many times has the aver- 
age person said to himself upon passing a well 
designed and substantially built old barn or 
schoolhouse, ‘‘What a _ beautiful home that 
would make!’’ And perhaps on some later oc- 
sasion the same observer has enviously inspected 
that same old barn or house, which now has 
really taken form as someone’s beautiful home. 

P. A. Hall, of Yorktown Heights, specializes 
in the making of old barns into homes. He was 
found here by a news representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN enjoying an automobile 
tour through this historic valley. Mr. Hall has 
given an interview on his unique retail trade 
which should interest lumbermen everywhere, 
as well as appeal to the many men and women 
who are planning or thinking about attempting 
a like piece of work. Said he: 

A little more than a year ago I started in with 
the idea of specializing in remodeling old barns 
and changing them into houses. The idea orig- 
inated after I had, in an amateur way, taken an 
old cider mill and made a summer house of it. 
Every summer more changes and additions were 
made until the finished product lent itself in 
every way to my needs and comforts. I concen- 
trated on the interior and let the exterior take 
care of itself. The hand-hewed timbers, which 
are mortised and pinned together, were kept in 
their original form, only being scraped of what 
bark was on them and cleaned down. Most of 
the beams were hewed out of oak and chestnut. 

The building is built on the side of a hill and 
is three stories high. The first story, or storage 
room, contains a kitehen, dining room, maid's 
room, bath, pantry and store room. A large liv- 
ing room and two bed rooms are on the second 
floor and the third floor is a baleony which is used 
as a bed room. Two-thirds of the original third 
floor was taken out and one-third kept, so making 
the living room have a ceiling over one-half of 
it. The bed room partitions go only as high as 
the old third floor’s timbers and from the living 
room one looks up to the under side of the roof 
shingles and the hand-hewed roof framing. 

A large rustic stone fireplace is at one end of 
the living room. The side walls and partitions 


are of pine boards laid vertically and fitted in 


between the hand-hewed framing. The walls and 
floors are the same dark oak and the interior fur- 
nishings and hardware are in harmony with the 
old log cabin type of interior decorations. 

My first job as a builder was to remodel an old 
barn, after the ideas I had put into effect in my 
own home. Although the barn was a great deal 
smaller than my own old cider mill, the treatment 
and planning were very similar, except that the 
lower section or ground floor was converted into a 
garage and workshop. The first floor contained a 
living room, kitchen, bed room and bath and a 
baleony over one end. 

Next, I seized upon the opportunity of purchas- 
ing an old school house built more than one hun- 
dred years ago. The building consisted of a hol- 
low frame shingled on the outside and covered 
with blackboards and wallboard on the inside. It 
was 22 feet by 32 feet and had one floor and a 
very high ceiling. I moved the frame on to a new 
foundation and converted it into a six-room house. 
In order to preserve the antiquity of the old shin- 
gles they were removed with great care and re- 
used after necessary new window and door open- 
ings had been cut. The old ceiling was lowered 
and dormer windows placed in the roof. The 
first floor consists of a large living room, kitchen, 
maid’s room, and a toilet, and a Colonial stair- 
way leads to the second floor from the living room. 
The second floor contains three bed rooms. 

By hunting around in old work-shops and barns 
around the country I was able to secure enough 
old hand-wrought hardware to meet all the. re- 
quirements of the new house, and I now possess ‘ 
an old farmhouse in perfect repair with modern 
plumbing and heating, electrie lights and water 
supply, a two-car garage, an acre of land, and 
representing an investment of only a little more 


than $8,000, including a well, sewage disposal 
and land. 
The experience I gained in this undertaking 


placed me in a position not only to remodel old 
barns, but to remodel old farmhouses and to keep 
the Colonial architecture and design both on the 
exterior and interior in every respect. After com- 
pleting a seven-room house with three baths, which 
I designed and built for a client, along the Colonial 
line of architecture, I was asked by an inspector 
for a mortgage investment house whether the 
building was a new one or whether it was an old 
one I had altered. When I replied that the build- 
ing was a new one he told me his questions were 
prompted by the fact that the design throughout 
and the hardware, floors, trim and doors were ex- 
actly like those seen in all the old farm buildings 
in the neighborhood. 
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Ontario Retail Convention Breaks All Records— 
President Urges Advertising and Sane Quotations 


TorONTO, ONT., Jan. 25.—The largest attend- 
ance ever recorded for an annual convention 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the greatest enthusiasm on the 
part of all members of the association char- 
acterized the ninth annual convention, held 
here at the King Edward Hotel, on Jan. 20, 
21 and 22, Over a hundred dealers were pres- 
ent. The interest of the dealers in the con- 
vention was strikingly illustrated by the large 
number who were accompanied by their wives 
and families. 

The ladies were amply cared for by a spe- 
cial entertainment committee consisting of 
W. B. Tennant, A. F. Boake and A. Bowden, 
all of Toronto, who saw that the time of the 
ladies was fully occupied. During the first 
afternoon they were left free to stroll about 
the city and to do such shopping as they had 
in mind. On the second day they were enter- 
tained at luncheon, following which luncheon 
they were taken to a vaudeville performance 
at Shea’s Theater. In the evening they at- 
tended the annual dinner dance at the King 
Edward Hotel. 

The business of the convention was started 
early on Wednesday morning, Jan. 20, when 
the 1925 directors held their last session. 
G. S. Zimmerman, of Tavistock, chairman of 
the association for 1925, presided at the di- 
rectors’ meeting. A practical step taken by 
the directors was to appoint themselves a 
special committee to take care of attendance 
at the daily sessions of the convention. This 
plan had been adopted at the 1925 convention 
and had proved successful, inasmuch as it 
enabled the chairman to start the sessions 
much more promptly with a good attendance. 

W. M. Tupling, of Orillia; F. B. Van Dusen, 
of Brockville, and A. R. Sanders, of St. 
Thomas, were appointed a committee by the 
chairman to deal with resolutions and votes 
of thanks during the convention. The direc- 
tors decided to limit all talks during the con- 
vention to two minutes, and to restrict each 
member to two opportunities to express him- 
self on any one subject. A press committee 
was appointed consisting of W. M. Tupling, 
Orillia; B. F. Clarke, Glencoe, and G. B. Van 
Blaricom, Toronto. 


FIRST BUSINESS SESSION 


The opening business session started at 2 
p.- m. on Jan. 20. President George S. Zim- 
merman delivered an excellent address upon 
the work of the association during the year. 
In the course of his remarks, he enlarged upon 
the purpose and value of association work. 

Annual conventions, he said, come to us as a 
great and glorious opportunity to make up, in 
some measure, for our shortcomings. Those who 
have done much for their fellow-man, industry and 
association, rejoice and renew their efforts, while 
those who feel that their contributions to this as- 
sociation and humanity have not been in keeping 
with the wealth of blessing that has been show- 
ered upon them, seize the opportunity and honestly 
strive to put the balance on the right side. If 
some of us have fallen short of contributing our 
share toward the welfare of this association, let us 
seize the opportunity now and make this conven- 
tion an outstanding one. 

Associations of all kinds can easily divide their 
members into three classes—workers, jerkers and 
shirkers. A worker is one who is at it all the 
time and all the time at it. One who will do his 
best, his level best. A jerker is one that goes at it 
for a short time or works in spasms. He soon loses 
interest and then drops out. A shirker is one who 
may have the abilities, but is always satisfied to 
pass it on to the other fellow. (Let the other fel- 
low do it.) We may well ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, To which of these three classes do I belong? 

Our association has accomplished many things 
which all help to make progress, prosperity and 
happiness for the deserving easier. 

Mr. Zimmerman then dealt with some of the out- 
standing events of the association year. He re- 
ferred first to the successful outing of the associ- 
ation at St. Catharines and the Niagara Peninsula, 
during which the first joint outing of retailers from 
the two Provinces of Ontario and Quebec had been 





held. He placed this event first upon the list of 
the year’s happenings, feeling that this bringing 
together of the dealers from the French and Eng- 
lish speaking Provinces of eastern Canada was an 
outstanding event of great importance. Following 
this he dealt briefly with the association’s activi- 
ties in connection with building and loan associa- 
tions, inter-insurance, and standard costs account- 
ing. 

Referring to business conditions Mr. Zimmerman 
said: Business conditions in the retail lumber in- 
dustry in Ontario and Canada should be considered 
fairly satisfactory. The business year 1925 un- 
doubtedly compares favorably with the preceding 
year. It is growing better and the demands and 
volume have been fair but some of you say that 
taking into account the large investment of capital 
there has not been a fair and reasonable return in 
profit. Well, whose fault is it? Can you blame 
the wealth of the country or the lack of crop or 
climate or the present disposition of the Govern- 
ment? If we are honest many will admit it is 
largely our own fault and it is because of our de- 
sire and effort respectively to secure more than our 
fair share of trade; and as a consequence we have 
earried competition to the point of accepting un- 
reasonably low prices for our commodity. 

Our customers would have more respect for us 
if we always insisted upon a fair and reasonable 
price, never less, never more. Business conducted 
on sound, moral and legal principles will receive 
the approval of right-minded people of all classes. 

This old Canada of ours is all right and a pretty 
good country to live in; the people are all right 
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and on the whole, considered an honest lot. The 
business offered us is all right in volume ; the price 
for our commodity we fix or rather we allow pur- 
chasers to fix simply because we are a little in- 
clined to be unreasonably selfish. 


How to Improve Business Conditions 

We can do a great deal to improve business con- 
ditions. ' 

1. Let us get sold on Canada, sold on our busi- 
ness and work and talk to make business better. 

2. We should have more faith in our business 
and realize that it is one of the most vital busi- 
nesses that any person could be engaged in; 
namely, the building of homes. 

3. When a lumberman sells a home to a family, 
he is conferring upon them, upon the community 
and upon the nation an everlasting benefit. 

Can we say the same thing of the salesman who 
sells an auto, who is possibly taking the money 
that should have gone for a home? I overheard a 
traveling salesman say the other day in a train: 
“T bought a car five years ago. Up to date it has 
cost me about $3,500, and now I have nothing left 
but a junk-pile, whereas if.I had purchased a home 
and paid this money down on it, I would have at 
least a comfortable home with a handsome down 
payment on it.” 

Few, indeed, are the cases where the home has 
not proved a profitable financial investment. The 
barren house and lot as left by the contractor, 
with a little work and planning on the part of the 
family, the growing of grass, trees, vines and 


shrubbery, is soon transferred into a veritable para- 


dise. The proud home owner has added materig)jy 
to its worth at little expense to himself and eye, 
though he has lived in the house for months or 
years, he usually can sell it at a handsome proft 
besides having had the enjoyment and satisfaction 
in the beauty which he has created and the rent hp 
has saved. He is making a better citizen of hip. 
self and of his family and is raising the standara 
of his community. 
A Lesson in Advertising 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of lyn. 
ber might just as well admit the fact that the ay. 
tomobile people have far excelled them in the may. 
keting of their products. There are a few retail. 
ers who are still advertising lumber, sash, doors 
and blinds. Such an advertisement does not even 
interest one out of a thousand, carries no appeal, 
creates no desire and commands no action. 

Suppose the automobile manufacturer advertised 
steel, leather, rubber and glass. How many cars 
would he sell? He realizes the uselessness of such 
advertising. He pictures a happy, smiling family, 
speeding along in a fine new car over a splendid 
road, through beautiful scenery, creating an almost 
overwhelming desire for his product. He does not 
leave the advertising to the dealers. 

Can the lumbermen not learn a wholesome lesson 
from the automobile men? In our advertising let 
us picture up-to-date homes, with the floral trim- 
mings which nature will give them, and happy, 
smiling children in the foreground. Let us con- 
mandeer the best arguments possible to go with 
them and, above all, let us show our prospects how 
they can finance their homes. Let us assure them 
that we are prepared to render assistance also in 
the matter of plans and specifications and other 
matters that arise in the building of homes. 

In the marketing of lumber, until recently there 
has been too little cotjperation between retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers. The average re- 
tailer with limited capital and a small volume of 
business is not in a position to prepare and pay for 
the best advertising. Many roofing, paint and 
wall-board concerns are willing to pay for one-half 
of the advertising of their product with the deal- 
ers name. They furnish the dealer with carefully 
prepared advertisements and attractive, illustrative 
cuts. Did anyone ever hear of a lumber manufac- 
turer ever making such an offer? 


Association Has Great Possibilities 

The association has a great field for closer co- 
operation. It has great possibilities. Might I 
state: 

Let us find our possibilities. 

Let us assert our possibilities. 

Let us develop our possibilities. . 

Let us protect our possibilities. 

Opportunities and possibilities always go hand- 
in-hand. Let us forget the past and strive after 
the new. 

Let us remember: 

It isn’t the job we intend to do 
Or the labor we’ve just begun 

That puts us right on the ledger sheet; 
It’s the work we have really done. 


Our credit is built upon things we do, 
Our debits on things we shirk, 

The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 


Good intentions do not pay bills ; 
It’s easy enough to plan, 

To wish is the play of an office boy, 
To do is the job of a man. 

In closing my address, I wish to express my Sil- 
cere thanks for the kind codperation of the board 
of directors and all the members. I can truthfully 
state that I do not regret the time I have spent 
in connection with association work. It has been 
profitable to me and, I trust, profitable to you. Our 
association and officers for 1926 might well make 
use of this motto: 

Stick to it. 

Bite off more than you can chew, then chew it. 
Plan more than you can do, then do it. 
Hitch your wagon to a star. 

Keep your seat, 

And there you are. 


A vote of tlianks to the chairman for his 
excellent address and his splendid services 
during the year was unanimously carried. 

The report of Secretary Horace Boultbee, 
Toronto, for 1925 was submitted to all mem- 
bers of the association in printed form. 
covered the association’s activities for the 
year, including the adoption of a slogat, 
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Freese 
‘‘Lumber for Homes and Happiness,’’? mem- 
pership name plates, cost accounting, inter-in- 
surance, building and loan, plan service, and 
yarious transportation matters. 

The treasurer’s report showed the associa- 
tion to be in a sound financial condition and 
was unanimously approved. It was decided 
in future years to have the report printed, 
so that copies could be in the hands of all 
members at the annual convention. 


A list of members of the association who 
had been called away by death during 1925 
was then read by the chairman and, at his re- 
quest, all members present stood in silence 
for a short space of time out of respect for 
their departed friends. ° 


Reports of Committees 


The annual report of the committee on 
transportation and legislation was submitted 
py W. M. Tupling. In his opening remarks, 
Mr. Tupling drew attention to the severe 
burden that the railways of Canada put upon 
its citizens, a burden which few citizens fully 
realize or understand. To bring this point 
home he stated that railway service is cost- 
ing every man, woman and child in Canada 
$64.30 a year. In South Africa the per capita 
cost is $42.50. In the United States it is 
$41.10. In Australia it is $37.50. In every 
other country with which Canada has to com- 
pete in the markets of the world, it is half or 
less than half Canada’s costs. Unnecessary 
duplications and extravagance, he believed, 
were the main contributing factors to the ex- 
cessive transportation rates charged in Can- 
ada. Mr. Tupling then drew attention to the 
various proposed changes in freight tariffs 
which had come under the observation of the 
committee during the year, all of which were 
referred to in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the time of their occurrence, 

J. C. Seofield, chairman of the committee 
ou insurance, submitted a brief report outlin- 
ing the important work carried on by his com- 
mittee during the year in connection with 
inter-insurances which has resulted in the 
association ‘taking the necessary steps for 
making inter-insurance available to all mem- 
bers of the association. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

The. first item 
day, Jan. 21, was the 
which resulted as follows: 


of business on the second 
election of officers, 


President—A. R. Sanders, St. Thomas. 

Vice president—J. B. Mackenzie, Georgetown. 

Directors—F. B. Van Dusen, Brockville ; A. D. F. 
Campbell, Arnprior; J. €. Irvin, Weston: S. F. 
Stinson, Toronto; J. L. Naylor, Essex; J. T. Wal- 
lace, London; N. M. Bearinger, Elmira; C. L. 
Coates, Burlington; Mark Rogers, Parry Sound; 
and Roy Shier, Bracebridge. 


G. B. Van Blaricom, of Toronto, then gave 
a short description of the Washington conven- 
tion of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. This was followed by an inter- 
esting talk upon salesmanship by F. E. Mut- 
ton, of Toronto. The mornimg session was 
brought to a conclusion by an address by 
H. H. Wheeler, of the United States Forest 
ee on the subjeet of ‘‘Forest Preserva- 
10n. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the afternoon session, the bu¥iness was 
opened by J. L. Naylor, Essex, Ontario, who 
reported on behalf of the committee on build- 
ing and loan associations, and stated that 
while much important progress had been made 
in the direction of starting an association in 
the Border Cities, they had ultimately found 
that the codperative credit societies act, un- 
der which they intended to incorporate, al- 
though it appeared upon the published 
statutes of the Province, had never actually 
een proclaimed by the lieutenant-governor. 
It would therefore be necessary to make fur- 
ther investigations into this situation and 
this was now in progress. 

_ Harry Colman, of Wolf & Co., Chicago, de- 
livered an excellent address upon cost ac- 
counting, laving the foundation work for 


further development of this important feature 
among members of the Ontario association 
during the coming year. 

KE. D. Hardy, of Ottawa, followed with an 
explanation of inter-insurance, and an outline 
of the manner in which the facilities of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Insurance Exchange 
were to be extended to members of the On- 
tario association. 

An invitation to hold the annual midsum- 
mer outing in Quebee during 1926 was then 
extended to the association by L. W. Halli- 
day, president of the Province of Quebec Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and one by 
R. G. Dinsmore, mayor of Huntsville, Ont., to 
hold the outing in that city. The decision 
in regard to the time and place of the outing 
was left in the hands of the incoming direc- 
tors. This coneluded the business of the sec- 
ond day. 


ANNUAL DINNER DANCE 


On the evening of Jan. 21 the annual din- 
ner dance took place in the Crystal ball room 
of the King Edward Hotel, and was attended 
by nearly three hundred people. A number 
of excellent entertainment features were in- 
troduced, and a splendid ten-piece orchestra 
was on hand to provide music for dancing. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


On Friday morning, Jan. 22, all the un- 
finished business was disposed of. The first 
item was that of the next annual convention, 
the time and place for which were left in the 
hands of the incoming directors. The com- 
mittee on resolutions submitted a series of 
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votes of thanks, which were unanimously 
adopted. Several other resolutions were also 
submitted. One of these called for a petition 
to the Federal Government for removal of 
the sales tax as early as possible. 

A resolution urging all members to co- 
operate in the matter of inter-insurance was 
unanimously carried, and following this, E. 
D. Hardy;“6f- Ottawa, made a few remarks, 
and undertoolg to prepare a circular on the 
subject to be sent to all members. 

An example of remarkable ignorance in re- 
gard to forest resources of Canada on the 
part of people who should be presumed to be 
fully posted on the subject came up for dis- 
cussion and-gevere criticism. Secretary Hor- 
ace Boultbee read two clippings from the 
daily newspapers regarding an address before 
the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, 
delivered by R. G. Lewis, in the Forestry 
Building at the University of Toronto, on 
Jan. 20. The newspaper reports were then 
discussed pretty warmly by the dealers pres- 
ent, due consideration being given to the fact 
that they were only newspaper reports and 
that there was a possibility of the speaker 


being misreported. The portion of the report 
that came in for criticism was: 

I would therefore advocate the use of substi- 
tutes, whether metal or otherwise, to tide Canada 
over the lean years which undoubtedly confront 
her until a new crop of hardwood has been planted 
and brought to maturity to supply her demand. 

In the course of his remarks as reported in 
the press, Mr. Lewis painted a very gloomy 
picture regarding the alleged famine of hard- 
woods. Many of the dealers pointed out that 
Mr. Lewis, if the newspaper reports were cor- 
rect, was entirely unfamiliar with the enor- 
mous hardwood resources of Ontario and 
Quebee still in existence and easily available 
for marketing. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion, a committee was appointed to take 
care of the matter, and to prepare a vigorous 
protest, with a view to having it published in 
the press of Canada in the hope that it would 
offset the injury done by the reports of Mr. 
Lewis’ address. 

At the conelusion of the general meeting, 
the newly elected directors held a short ses- 
sion and appointed Horace Boultbee secre- 
tary-treasurer for 1926. They also decided to 
hold their next regular directors’ meeting at 
Toronto on April 15. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 

On the evening of Jan. 20 all the dealers 
present at the Ontario convention, together 
with their ladies, attended a dinner in the 
Pompeian room, held under the auspices of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. After 
the dinner, H. H. Wheeler, of the United 
States Forest Service, delivered an address 
upon the ‘‘Lure of the Forest,’’ and devoted 
much of his time to a discussion of the value 
of fraternal friendships as developed by Hoo- 
Hoo. This dinner was concluded in time for 
those who cared to do so to attend a party at 
the Princess Theater. The majority of those 
who attended the dinner, however, remained 
over for the concatenation, when about forty 
kittens were conducted through the onion 
beds. The event was the most successful of 
its kind ever held in Toronto, and the indi- 
cations are that Ontario will soon be one of 
the strongest centers of Hoo-Hoo in existence, 
most of which is due to the splendid work of 
R. G. Chesbro, of Toronto, who has been in 
charge of the several concatenations con- 
dueted in Ontario during the last year. 


Eucalyptus Makes Good Paper Pulp 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—Navarro de 
Abdrade, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, who has been 
visiting Raphael Zon, director of the forest ex- 
periment station at the University of Minne- 
sota, recently discussed how forestation as a 
private enterprise may be made to pay rich 
dividends. 

Mr. Navarro is chief forester of the Campa- 
nia Paulista de Estradoes de Ferro, a Brazilian 
railroad. He has been in the United States two 
months and in that time has been conducting 
experiments at Madison, Wis., which have estab- 
lished the laboratory success of making. paper 
pulp from the eucalyptus tree. . 

He brought 6,000 pounds of legs with him 
from the Brazilian plantation, im which he is 
interested, for the purpose of conducting these 
experiments which, he holds, point the way to 
commercial .success of pulp making-in Brazil 


despite the failure which attended-experiments 
along a similar line in Australia in 1912. 


The railroad with which Mr. Navarro is as- 
sociated has been engaged in forestation for 
twenty-two years and in that time has planted 
12,000,000 eucalyptus trees on five separate 
tracts, aggregating 24,000 acres. Up to this 
time its plantation products have been used 
largely for railroad ties and telegraph poles. 
The trees attain suitable size for poles in ten 
years, he said, and produce timber in twelve 
to fifteen years. In that time, Mr. Navarro 
said, a tree will yield an average of fifteen ties. 

As a result of the railroad’s extensive plant- 
ings the forests now produce a surplus which is 
regarded as too valuable for firewood. Mr. 
Navarro, who came here to develop uses for 
the wood, said he had found a new use for 
the wood which will make the surplus valuable. 
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West Virginians Tackle Retail Problems 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMANI 

BLUEFIELD, W. Va., Jan. 28.—Several hun- 
dred enthusiastic lumber and building supply 
dealers gathered at the West Virginian Hotel 
here today for the opening session of the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. President C. I. Cheyney called the meeting 
to order and introduced Bernard McClaugherty, 
president of the Bluefield Chamber of Com- 
merce, who gave the address of welcome. 

President Cheyney gave his annual address 
in which he reviewed the important develop- 
ments of the year in the lumber industry. Rol- 
land C. Mossman, secretary of the Huntington 
Lumber & Supply Club, presented in an inter- 
esting manner the work undertaken by the club 
and told of its benefits to the dealers and to 
the public of Huntington. He said that it was 
founded on an ethical basis. 

Discussions formed the main part of the pro- 
gram, the first being on general business condi- 


Inter-Insurance 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—The session 
of Wednesday, Jan. 20, of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association was devoted largely 
to the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Inter-Insurance Exchange, the insurance 
branch of the association. In his annual ad- 
dress President Arthur R. Rogers pointed with 
pride to a year of prosperity and accomplish- 
ment notwithstanding certain drawbacks, 
among which he mentioned a material reduction 
in the number of retail yards owned and oper- 
ated by members, as well as a large reduction 
in the amount of stocks carried by the individ- 
ual yards. As a result of these conditions a re- 
duction in volume of insurance business natu- 
rally had taken place, and President Rogers 
urged the members to assist the officers in 
making up this loss of business. He continued: 

Organized as a mutual company March 1, 1894, 
incorporated in 1915 and transferred to a recipro- 
cal insurance company in 1917, your organization 
has been in existence for nearly 32 years and its 
history is one of which we may all be proud. We 
are in a wonderfully strong financial position. Not- 
withstanding a year of heavy losses, amounting to 
$177,510.12, from which we received a salvage and 
reinsurance of $32,626.06, or a net total of $144.,- 
884.06 on 95 losses, all our losses are paid ex- 
cepting two, aggregating $1,214.00, which are now 
under adjustment. 

During the year just past we have sold $205,- 
580.58 in bonds at a net profit including commis- 
sions on bonds purchased, of $9,931.08 and in 
addition to this profit we have collected in inter- 
est $47,157.03, or a total of $57,088.11; approxi- 
mately 40 percent of our entire year’s fire losses. 
In other words, the interest on your securities, 
together with the profits in the handling of the 


Note—A full report of the annual meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association will 
appear in the Feb. 6 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





tions, in which all were anxious to take part. 
Secretary H. Eschenbrenner announced the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Resolutions—G. M. Mossman, Huntington; J. C. 


Burchett, Williamson; C. C. Robinson, Morgan- 
town. 


Auditing—C. G. Conoway, Fairmont; Paul 
Stamm, Clarksburg; Oscar F. Henry, Charleston. 

Nominating—W. Lee Savage, Charleston; C. W. 
Pierce, Bluefield; W. J. Waldie, Point Pleasant ; 
M. B. Sprigg, Weston. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Mr. 
Sprigg led a discussion on trade discounts, in 
which the general opinion seemed to favor a 
discount for cash payments. Clarence H. Stein, 
of the West Virginia Council of Retail Mer- 


chants, told what his organization was doin 
for the retailers of the State and of the effort 
to repeal the State gross sales tax. 

A discussion on mortgages and mechanies 
liens was led by Mr. Robinson, in which it wag 
brought out that in some cases one was the best 
and in others the other worked to the better 
advantage. 

Harry G. Uhl, assistant secretary of the Na. 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, read 
a paper on standardization and grade marking, 

O. L. Showalter, of the Glen Elk Lumber (Co,, 
Clarksburg, opened a discussion on charging 
for small deliveries. B. F. Messinger, of the 
Bates Value Bag Co. gave a talk on the solution 
of the cement bag problem, which he said was 
the paper bag. H. A. Davisson, of the Superior 
Lumber Co., Huntington, gave a snappy talk 
on the ‘‘dream home.’’ 

This evening’s program 
satessen supper, at which Con 
speak, followed by a dance. 
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Exchange Has Prosperous Year 


same, pay 40 percent of your losses and you as 
insured contribute only 60 percent of the losses 
from your own deposit premiums. 


Seventy Millions in Policies 
Manager O. D. Hauschild, although able to 
be present, was just recovering from a quite 
severe illness, and his annual report was read 
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by his associate, Joseph King, as follows in 
part: 

Your fire and tornado institutions now have a 
combined capital and surplus approximating one 
million dollars. The amount of fire insurance at 
risk is in round figures fifty-five millions of dollars 
and the tornado insurance in force amounts to 
practically fifteen millions. I invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that this enormous exchange of 
indemnity between members is accomplished at an 
expense of less than two-tenths of one percent of 
those amounts. This applies to the cost of admin- 
istration; in other words, it covers all expense 
(except the payment of losses), including all office 
expense, salaries of employees, traveling expense 
and general supervision. 

I wish further to invite your attention to the 
quality of the securities held in trust for the 
policyholders. Our investments are under the su- 
pervision of your executive committee and owing 
to the superlative quality of our securities we 
are able to conduct our everyday business transac- 
tions on a relatively small cash in bank balance. 
Should it be necessary we can immediately con- 
vert, without loss and often at a profit, high grade 
sceurities into cash for an amount sufficient to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion. Thus, an 
economy is effected in that almost your entire cap- 
ital and surplus is on an interest earning basis» 


The following advisory committee was chosen: 
A. R. Rogers, B. C. Bowman, C. E. English, 6. 
L. Heegaard, O. D. Hauschild, Minneapolis; 
F. J. Ward, Clinton, Iowa; C. H. Ross, Sioux 
Falls, 8. D.; J. A. Bovey, Devils Lake, N. D.; 
Charles Webster, Waucoma, Iowa. These men, 
with the addition of Robert Vollbract, also con- 
stitute the advisory committee of the United 
Retail Merchants Association. 


| 
| 
| 








Some of those who attended the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association annual convention held at Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 19 to 21. 
was taken in front of the Hennepin County Court House, in the assembly hall of which the meeting was held 
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~ Canadian Retailers Open Thirty-fifth Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 27.— With one of 
the largest attendances in the last ten years, 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada) thirty-fifth annual convention was 
officially opened at the Fort Garry Hotei this 
morning by Lieut. Gov. Sir James Aikins ex- 
tending the address of welcome. In his open- 
ing remarks he referred to the improved con- 
dition which the West had enjoyed during the 
last two years, principally due to the produe- 
tio of two excellent crops. This, coupled 
with the improvement shown in Canada’s im- 
migration policy, was the keynote of a great 
deal of safe and sound optimism evidenced 
by all business enterprises represented in 
western Canada. “*One of the serious 
things,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘was the 
fact that vast areas of unoccupied fertile land 
were still available for a great number who 
were willing to become Canadian citizens and 
work with one end in view, that of greater 
production. ’’ 

He referred to taxation and other problems 
still foremost in the minds of the western 
people, and in closing held out the hope that 
with united effort western Canada’s progress 
was assured, and he felt that there was no 
one class of industry which had as great a 
duty to perform in the establishing of the 
new settlers as they arrived in Canada to 
make their future homes, as the lumber in- 
dustry. 

President’s Annual Message 

Following the address of welcome, Presi- 
dent A. K. Godfrey delivered his annual mes- 
sage, which dealt with the period covering the 
last five years, with particular reference to 
the effect it has had on the retail lumber in- 
dustry. He congratulated the retail lumber- 
men for their sane business judgment in the 


? 


Note—A full report of the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association will appear in the Feb. 6 is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epitor. 





practice which they had shown in the elimi- 
nation of duplicate investments. Mr. God- 
frey said that he hoped the adjustments 
which had been made in this respect would 
not go for naught and when things improved, 
as seemed to be the case at present, he hoped 
that lumbermen would not over-expand to the 
extent which they had during the boom days 
in western Canada. ‘‘If we continue to prac- 
tice economy in this respect, I feel certain 
that the retail lumber industry in western 
Canada will reap its reward,’’ continued Mr. 
Godfrey. 

He spoke at considerable length regarding 
taxation and referred to the heavy tax bur- 
den on the shoulders of the people of western 
Canada due to over-expansion in all lines. 
‘*With our heavy municipal tax, provincial 
and dominion, it seems to me that until this 
is adjusted, the same as has been shown in the 
United States and Great Britain, we can not 
expect any great immigration policy or any 
abundance of outside capital to help build up 
our great western country. Taxation must be 
reduced and it is my sincere hope that during 
the present session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and, also, of our Provincial parliaments, 
they will very seriously consider this very 
unfavorable situation which is now existing 
in Canada,’’ 

In his closing remarks, President Godfrey 
referred to the part that the retail lumber 
industry played in the upbuilding of this 
great country, and appealed to every loyal re- 
tail lumberman to do his part in the com- 


munity in which he was operating in helping 
in every way possible to make Canada one of 
the outstanding nations of the world. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Godfrey’s address 
the meeting was officially opened by the ap- 
pointment of standing convention committees, 
and at 12:30 the meeting adjourned to attend 
the convention luncheon, where an address 
was delivered by George E. MaclIlwain, late 
of the Babson Statistical Bureau, who took 
as his subject: ‘‘The Business Outlook.’’ 

Stresses Value of Community Work 

The afternoon session started at 2:30 with 
a very able address delivered by R. James 
Speers, of Winnipeg, who dealt with the live 
stock industry. Following Mr. Speer’s ad- 
dress, M. J. MeDonald, of Port Arthur, gave a 
paper on ‘‘The Lumber Dealer and Commu- 
nity Work.’’ Mr. McDonald, who is presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of Port 
Arthur, dealt at length with the remarkable 
results which they had obtained in that city 
by featuring closer codperation between the 
city and urban districts. He referred to the 
Boy’s Swine Club, which had been inaugu- 
rated by the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
interest which was being shown in this work 
by all farm boys in the district. ‘‘If we ex- 
pect to widen our market and to gain the con- 
fidence of the people within our jurisdiction, 
we must learn to do business on a fair, sound 
and businesslike basis. There are no secrets 
in the lumber business, and if we are open and 
above board in all our dealings and show that 
we depend upon the urban districts for our 
livelihood, I feel confident that the retail 
lumber industry will benefit in the long run.’’ 

At 5:30 the first day’s session adjourned 
and at 8:30 the lumbermen gathered for their 
annual smoker and entertainment at the Fort 
Garry Hotel. 


Two Hundred Carolinians Convene; Change Headquarters 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C., Jan. 25.—Headquarters of 
the Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be moved to Charlotte, N. C., in the 
very near future, it was decided by the annual 
convention of the organization, which adjourned 
Friday after an interesting and profitable two- 
day session, held here Jan, 21 and 22. 

The first quarterly meeting of the year will 
be held in Charlotte some time in April. The 
North Carolina metropolis was also selected 
as the place for the fourth annual convention, 
in January, 1927. Charlotte was selected as 
the headquarters of the organization largely be- 
cause of its central location in the territory. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

President—-W. R. Bagnall, of Bagnall-Cunning- 


ham Co., Columbia, S. C. 
co vice president—J. C. Kendall, Florence, 


"Second vice president—Robert S. Query, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


“ne vice president—A. S. Parker, High Point, 
x Seeretary-treasurer—J. W. Allison, Asheville, 


" ‘Directors (for one year): S. Fred McCormick, 
Asheville, N. C.; N. W. Collett, Salisbury, N. C., 
and A. W. Lightwood, Wilmington, N. C.; (two 
years)——-H. C. Satterfield, Durham, N. C.; Roy C. 
Bennett, Hendersonville, N. C.; W. J. Snead, Green- 
wood, 8S. C.; C. C. Bosh, jr., Hickory, N. C., and 
A. H. Fisher, Charleston. 

Retiring President Frank A. Brooks, of 
Greensboro, N. C., declared that this conven- 
tion was the most successful the organization 
has ever held, both in point of attendance and 
work accomplished, and predicted that the many 
addresses and discussions would prove of ma- 
terial benefit to the members. 

Approximately two hundred members from 
all sections of the two Carolinas were in at- 
tendance when the convention was called to or- 
der. Dr. David M. Ramsey, president of the 
Greenville Woman’s College, delivered the in- 
Vocation. Mayor Richard F. Watson extended 
greetings and welcome to the visitors. Re- 
sponse was made by Roy C. Bennett, of the 
Rigby-Morrow Co., of Hendersonville, N. C. 

uch interest was shown by the delegates in 


the annual address of President Brooks, and in 
the report of Secretary P. W. Lowry, of Green- 











FRANK A. CHASE, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Talked on Building and 


W. J. SNEAD, 
Greenwood, S. €.: 
Elected a Director for 

Two Years Loan 


ville, S.C. The feature of the morning session 
was an address by Fred H. Ludwig, of Read- 
ing, Pa., on ‘‘What Association Work Means 
to the Retailer.’’ 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


During the afternoon the meeting was in the 
form of an open forum for discussion of mat- 
ters of pertinent interest to lumber retailers, 
but there were several addresses to feature it. 
A. H. Fisher, of A. H. Fisher Co., Charleston, 
S. C., addressed the gathering on ‘‘One Hun- 
dred Years of Lumber Retailing.’’ Other ad- 
dresses were ‘‘Lumber Manufacturing and 
Wholesaling Fifty Years Ago and Today,’” by 
C. F. Anderson, of Marion, N. C.; ‘‘Relation- 


ship Between Manufacturer, Wholesaler and 
Retailer,’’ by Herbert A. Lynch, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; ‘‘ Building and Loan as It Affects 
the Retail Lumber Dealers,’’ by Frank A. 
Chase, of Kansas City, Mo. 

The lumbermen enjoyed a banquet in the 
ball room of the Poinsett Hotel, which was 
headquarters of the convention and where all 
the sessions were held. J. P. Creighton served 
as toastmaster. The invocation was delivered 
by Dr. R. N. Daniels, dean of Furman Univer- 
sity. Dr. W. J. MeGlothlin, president of Fur- 
man University, and C. E. Daniels, of Spartan- 
burg, were the speakers. This was one of the 
most delightful of the social entertainments ar- 
ranged for the visitors, others including trips 
of interest around the city and environs, and 
teas and card parties for the ladies, a number 
of the lumbermen being accompanied by their 
wives and daughters. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


The session Friday was devoted almost ex- 
clusively to discussions and to the reading of 
technical papers dealing with the lumber indus- 
try, together with reports of committees on 
legislation, membership, ethics ete. Among the 
speakers of this session were Fred H. Ludwig, 
of Redding, Pa., on ‘‘How to Secure Volume 
and Profit from a Retail Lumber Yard’’; J. R. 
Oettinger, Oettinger Lumber Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., on ‘‘ Office Efficiency’’; J. H. Allison, 
Biltmore, N. C., on ‘Should Wood Shingles Be 
Outlawed?’’; W. C. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on ‘*Knowing the Cost of Doing Business.’’ 
There were open forum discussions on ‘‘ How to 
Improve Our Association,’’ by John V. Barger, 
Mooresville, N. C.; Robert S. Query, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. C. Cauthen, Rock Hill, and H. A. 
Pfohl, Winston-Salem, N. C., and ‘‘ Rating the 
Wholesaler,’’ by J. R. Oettinger, Greensboro, 
N. C., and M. R. Bagnal, Columbia. ‘‘ Should 
the Retailer Handle Builders’ Supplies, Hard- 
ware, Lime and Cement?’’ was discussed by 
J. C. Kendall, Florence, 8. €. 
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American Wood Preservers Urged to Promote Forestry 
Research and Conservation and to Increase Publicity 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 26,—Referring to 
his audience as ‘‘men with scientific minds en- 
gaged in practical work,’’ W. R. Hopkins, city 
manager of Cleveland, welcomed members of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association to 
Cleveland for their twenty-second annual meet- 
ing, which began here today. J. H. Waterman, 
superintendent of timber preservation, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quiney Railroad, Galesburg, IIl., 
responded to the welcoming address in charac- 
teristically humorous vein. 

Following the report of Secretary-treasurer 
kK. J. Stocking, and a brief address by Presi- 
dent 8. D. Cooper, in which a prosperous con- 
dition was shown, with the addition of ninety 
1iew members during the year, the meeting 
was addressed by Reuben W. Smith, assistant 
professor of timber preservation at New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. His subject was ‘‘ Wood 
Preservation and the Forest Schools.’’ 


Mr. Smith advocated wider teaching of wood 
preservation as part of forest school training. 


We see the time coming, he said, when wood used 
without preservative treatment will be an unusual 
sight. The remark has been made, he continued, 
and probably with truth, that those who practice 
wood preservation are probably least aware of the 
fact that they are practicing forestry. If forestry 
means making the best permanent use of our for- 
ests, and I believe that is a fair definition in a few 
words, surely those who provide for the longest 
possible life from the products of our forests are 
practicing forestry, through better utilization. 
The users of treated wood are probably doing more 
to cit down the useless waste in wood than any 
other single group of consumers of forest products. 
What Preservation Means 

Using as a basis the estimate that a well treated 
tie will last three times as long as an untreated 
one, and that from sixty to 125 ties may be ob- 
tained from the average acre of forest land, Mr. 
Smith said: We find that the annual treatment 
of 60,000,000 ties means the annual saving of 
1,500 square miles of forest, or put in terms of 
timber growth, the annual growth of 94,000 square 
miles of forest. * * * 

For a good many years the forestry schools have 
been training men for the field of forestry and 
utilization. Their part is now to establish courses 
in wood preservation under competent instructors 
to train young men in the principles and objectives 
of wood preservation. We in the forest schools 
are more or less dependent on the members of the 
association for help and advice, since the wood 
preserving industry itself is opening a new field 
of endeavor for the educational institution of this 
country. .*° °® 

When the New York State College of Forestry 
began looking for someone to organize and carry 
on experimental work and teaching in wood pres- 
ervation, it turned to the wood preserving indus- 
try—to this association, for someone conversant 
with and experienced in the practical problems of 
treating wood. The pioneer step taken by this 
college is but the indication and beginning of a 
movement that will terminate eventually in the 
establishment of definite and separate departments 
of wood preservation in every forest school. 

If this industry is interested in obtaining trained 
men, and I believe it is, it might be possible to 
take a forestry graduate into your employ on some 
such plan as is used by many large companies 
under which they take in college men and develop 
their own executives. You could offer the man an 
opportunity to work through each of your depart- 
ments over a period of, say, two years, so that he 
can become familiar with your procedure, processes 
and problems. You can then fit him into the de- 
partment in which he shows special aptitude and 
he should prove a very valuable man to you. On 
your industry rests-a part of the obligation of 
training men properly. 


Wood Preservation and Forestry 


Speaking on ‘‘Wood Preservation in Its 
Relation to Forestry,’’ Aldo Leopold, assist- 
ant director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., stated that the wood 
preservers’ industry and the forestry profes- 
sion have piled up a great mass of facts, and 
‘‘have learned the peculiarities of trees, and 
railroad ties, and creosote, and the other 
things we work with, but we have not pene- 


trated the reasons for those peculiarities. ’’ 
The “why” of it, he said, is being discovered 
by a professor at a certain university ‘‘who spends 
his time shooting X-rays at very small pieces of 
wood fiber, and measuring the pattern and = ar- 
rangement of the reflections which the fiber struc- 


ture casts upon a photographic plate. * * * 
This professor is finding out some new things 


about wood. We finds, for instance, that its con- 
stituent particles seem to be joined together in 
strings, each bead in the string held to the next 
by a force similar to that between magnets.” 

The result of this professor's research, Mr. Leo- 
pold believes, will some day explain just why wood 
swells and shrinks in different directions, and 
hence why it checks. 

The fact that the molecules are in strings ex- 
plains why they are, casier pushed together than 
pulled apart; in other words, why wood is stronger 
in tension (which is not a factor in railroad ties), 
than in compression (which is). 

In one fell swoop, the foundation for thousands 
of improvements will be laid, if, as seems prob- 
able, these professors with their strings of mole- 
cules find out how liquids exist in wood, how they 
move in wood, and why—‘improvements not only 
in the art of getting liquids into wood (preserva- 
tion), but the art of getting them out (seasoning), 
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S. D. COOPER, E. J. STOCKING, 
Topeka, Kan. ; Chicago ; 
Retiring President Reélected Secretary- 
of Association treasurer 
and maybe even throw a lot of light on how sap 
moves and hence on how wood grows. (forestry). 
Encourages Research 

Mr. Leopold urged his audience to lose no oppor- 
tunity of encouraging such research, declaring 
tltaf these researchers who are digging into basic 
questions about wood are the men who from now 
on“are going to make possible the improvements 
intthe uses of wood. We will progress from now 
on? just as fast as research in these basic materials 
lays the foundations for it, and no-faster. 

‘Referring to the question of who should pro- 
mote researches and who benefits by them, he’ said: 
Heretofore a new discovery might have helped a 
dozen plants; in the future a new discovery may 
help a score of industries. 

Does not that throw some light on the question 
of who is going to underwrite the research of the 
future: Will it be the individual plants hiring a 
technical man or two, or will it be industrial asso- 
ciations, like yours, underwriting the services of 
a whole flock of scientists? 

Service Tests on Lodgepole 

Discussing service tests, without which forestry 
and wood preservation can not be properly ad- 
justed to each other, Mr. Leopold pointed out that 
one western railroad is considering a specification 
which will reject ties made from dead lodgepole. 

Although ties from dead lodgepole are doubtless 
checked more at the time of inspection, it may be 
that they are through checking at the time of in- 
spection whereas green ones are not, he said. For- 
estry can not prove in advance that dead ties will 
give good service, any more than railroad engi- 
neers can prove in advance that they will not. So 
why not start some service tests and find out? 

It ought to have been easy to foresee the dead 


. 


tie predicament years ago, he said, so that today 
we would be at least on our way toward an answer, 
This, he pointed out, is the second thing that the 
wood preservers can do for forestry (and for 
themselves): ‘To help foresee and execute the 
service tests necessary intelligently to dovetail tie 
acceptance standards with tie timber conservation, 
' Mr. Leopold said he hoped that the Americay 
Wood Preservers’ Association, in its efforts to ad- 
vance forestry, would not rest on its laurels be. 
cause the use of preservatives cuts down the 
drain on the forests, That is a splendid service 
to conservation, but there are a lot of other things 
that need to be done in which the association can 
lend a hand, and in which it has a very direct 
interest, he said, including the forest tax problem: 
the problem of shortening the ever growing dis- 
tance between the forest and the user of forest 
products; legislation for more national forests, 
more State forests, and other measures aimed at 
shortening that distance, and the forest-fire 
problem. 

Concerning fires, he stated that most of the de- 
eay and the insect defects which cause the re- 
jection or failure of cross ties are due to old fires, 
and suggested informing the farmer that the doty 
ties which he has difficulty in disposing of, are 
the inheritance of ground fires in his woodlot, and 
telling the railroad that the doty ties it refuses 
to buy are due to its faulty spark-arresters and 
inflammable right-of-way. 


Committee Reports Made ~- 


Among the reports of committees and sup- 
plementary reports presented at the _ first 
day’s session were: Report of Committee 4 
—Preservatives, which included a number of 
changes in the Manual of Standards and Ree- 
ommended Practice of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, and the study of va- 
rious preservatives and equipment. 

Ernest Bateman and Roy Baechler, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis,, 
presented a paper on ‘fA Method for Caleu- 
lating the Viscosity of Mixtures of Petroleum 
and Creosote.’’ 

Committee 5-1, on Treatment of Ties, pre- 
sented a printed report. Committee 5-1-1 pre- 
sented specifications for the treatment of 
Douglas fir ties with zine chloride. 


Cites Need for Publicity 


The principal address of Wednesday after- 
noon was on a subject that the members ap- 
parently regarded to be of the utmost impor- 
tance to the industry—that of publicity. El- 
mer T. Howson’s talk on, ‘‘Does the Wood 
Preserving Industry Need Publicity?’’ was 
greeted with applause that clearly indicated 
the belief of the members that the question 
should be answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Howson is editor of Railway Engineer- 
ing & Maintenance, and associate editor of 
Railway Age, and this was the fifteenth con- 
secutive annual session of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association he attended. He 
pointed out that a large part of the public to- 
day looks on timber as a temporary construc: 
tion material, and as a result of this attitude, 
consumption of wood declined from 510 feet per 
capita in 1906 to 293 feet in 1923. 

Notwithstanding the increasing use of con- 
struction materials other than wood, Mr. How- 
son cited the assertion of a prominent railway 
engineer that it is possible to treat timber to 
give it life equal for many purposes to that 
which may reasonably be desired, and that 
large amounts are spent unnecessarily for 
types of construction that will last long after 
the time when the structures themselves be- 
come obsolete. 

In 1924, the latest period for which figures 
are available, Mr. Howson said, there were 
162 plants engaged in the treating of wood, 
and 268,583,235 cubic feet of wood was treat- 
ed. This is only 9 percent of the total timber 
produced, and of this treated wood, 70 per- 
cent was railroad crossties and one-half of 
the remainder. was poles, largely used by rail- 
roads. Although the railroads used approxXl- 
mately 85 percent of the wood that had been 
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treated, this represents only a little more 
than one-third of the total amount of lumber 
they used. 

Must Advertise Their Wares 


The day of mouse-trap salesmanship is past, 
Mr. Howson declared. People no longer beat 
a path to your door, no matter how good your 

roduct. It must be sold. Pointing out that 
the wood preservers had spent only 3 percent 
of the amount spent for advertising by their 
principal competitor, the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, and that the wood preservers had 
almost completely neglected other forms of 
publicity, Mr. Howson declared that today 
‘swe depend for information on what we read, 
and that it is the duty of the members of the 
industry to tell the story of wood preservation. 

‘“‘Of what value is it for a business publi- 
eation to stimulate interest in a product if the 
manufacturers are indifferent to it?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Those of you who profit from the 
treatment of timber must take the lead in 
the promotion of its use.’’ While wood preserv- 
ers have neglected to 


cific applied ereosoted lumber to 75 stock cars 
for a test. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quiney Railroad 
was reported to be ‘‘fairly well committed to 
the use of treated materials in stock car con- 
struction,’’ and other railroads reported the 
use of floor boards and floor stringers that 
had been treated, for test purposes. 

At the last session of the convention held 
this morning several committee reports were 
presented and new officers were elected as 
follows: 

President—-C,. F. Ford, Chieago, Burlington & 
Quincey Railroad, Chicago. 

First vice president—O. C. Steinmayer, Canada 
Creosoting Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Second vice president—H. R. Condon, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. J..Stocking, Chicago (re- 
elected). 

S$. D. Cooper, Topeka, Kan., retiring presi- 
dent, was elected a2 member of the executive 
committee. Other members of that commit- 





codperate with business 
publications by giving 
them information of 
new developments in 
their industry, he said, 
their principal competi- 
tors have been doing so 
freely. ‘‘Modern busi- 
ness bears witness,’’ 
said Mr. Howson, ‘‘ that 
the industry that does 
not tell its story will 
not be heard.’’ 

Among questions of 
vital interest, he said, 
were whether the rail- 
roads should treat the 
remaining 40 percent 
of the ties that are not 
now being treated; 
should they treat cer- 
tain materials in cer- 
tain classes of cars? If 
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so, ‘fget the story 
across to those respon- 
sible for the selection 
of materials.’’ 

Declaring that the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation distributes each year between 4,500,- 
000 and 5,000,000 copies of educational bulle- 
tins, advertised in seventy trade and technical 
publications and 5,100 newspapers, while the 
wood preservers spend only about 3 percent 
of the amount expended for similar purposes 
by its principal competitor, Mr. Howson con- 
cluded by asking, ‘‘ Does the wood preserving 
industry need publicity?’’ 

The applause that greeted his ‘conclusion 
seemed to indicate clearly that those present 
believed that it does. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CLEVELAND, OH10, Jan. 28.—Thursday morn- 
ing was given over to the reports of various 
committees on the treatment of fir ties, car 
lumber and fir piling. 

Two railroads which have not used 
car material before, each built 500 new ears 
last year with practically every wood part of 
the car creosoted, said C. M. Taylor, chairman 
of the car lumber committee. Mr. Taylor gave 
it as his opinion that not much progress will 


treated 


be made in this braneh of the wood preserv- 
Ing industry until railroads install treating 
equipment in their car building plants. So 


far, treated Jumber has been used chiefly in 
refrigerator and cattle cars, and it was his 
Opinion that these are the two v« ry definite 
fields for the wood preserving industry to 
develop. 

Reviewing seme of the instances in which 
railroads had used treated wood in the con- 
struction of cars, Mr. Taylor stated that the 
Nickel Plate railroad in 1924 built 1,000 auto- 
mobile and 300 stock ears with creosoted floor 
stringers; the Great Northern, in 1925, built 
200 stock cars with creosoted sills, posts, 
braces, decking and roofing; the Southern Pa- 


Exhibit of American Wood Preservers’ Association at 1926 Road Show 
held in the Coliseum, Chicago, Jan. 11 to 15 


tee elected today are John S. Penney, general 
superintendent of plants, T. J. Moss Tie Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and F. 8S. Shinn, superintend- 
ent of treating plants, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey Railroad, Galesburg, Ill. 

Nashville, Tenn., was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1927. 


Consolidate Interests Under One Name 


McNary, Ariz., Jan. 26.—According to an 
official announcement sent out today, the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co. of Arizona has been succeeded 
by the Cady Lumber Corporation. The official 
announcement is as follows: 

“*W. M. Cady, president of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. of Arizona, announces that in order 
to consolidate all of the lumber interests of the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., he has caused the Cady 
Lumber Corporation of Delaware to be organ- 
ized, of which he is president. The latter cor- 
poration has taken over all of the business of 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. of Arizona, includ- 
ing its interest in the Flagstaff Lumber Co., of 
Flagstaff, Ariz. In the future the business will 
be conducted by the Cady Lumber Corporation. 
The operating personnel of the Cady Lumber 
Corporation will be the same as that of the old 
company, and 8. M. Eaton will remain with the 
Cady Lumber Corporation as sales manager. 
Signed—Cady Lumber Corporation, by W. M. 
Cady, president.’? 

The Cady Lumber Corporation is operating 
mills at MeNary and Flagstaff, Ariz., with a 
capacity of 125,000,000 feet annually of Cady 
quality Arizona white pine. Kiln drying facili- 
ties are being installed, and under Mr. Cady’s 
general supervision a product is being turned 
out that is rapidly finding favor wherever intro- 
duced, and Cady quality Arizona white pine is 
becoming as famous and popular as was the 
famous Cady quality yellow pine of Louisiana. 


THE SALE of Christmas trees in the State of 
Washington to other States during the holidays 
resulted in approximately $234,000 being 
brought into Washington according to State 
Supervisor of Forestry George C. Joy. 


Exporters Adopt New Standard Contract 


CoLUMBuS, OH10, Jan. 27.—About thirty-five 
lumber exporting concerns attended the annual 
two-day convention of the National Lumber 
Ixporters’ Association which began here to- 
day at the Neil House. The sessions started at 
10:30 a. m. when President F. E. Hoffman, of 
the Hoffman Lumber Co., Columbia, 8. C., 
called the members to order and outlined the 
subjects for discussion. 

Following the introductory remarks the re- 
ports of the following standing committees 
were made: 

Membership—Chairman F. T. Turner, Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis; arbitration and com- 
plaints committee—Chairman R. L. Jurden, Delta 
Ixport Lumber Co., Memphis; marine insurance 
committee—Chairman John L. Alcock, John L. Al- 
cock & Co.. Baltimore; claims committee—Chair- 
man I’. BE. Hoffman, Hoffman Lumber Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C.; transportation committee—Chairman 
Edward Barber, Howard & Barber Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati; standard form of contract committee— 
Chairman G. A. Farber, London, England ; national 
councillor to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati. 

Discussion followed these reports, the sessions 
being open only to members and continuing 
late tonight. 

FINAL SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CoLumBus, Onto, Jan. 28.—The twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association closed at the Neil House 
here this afternoon after adopting a new stand- 
ard form of contract which was suggested by 
a number of the members. W. H. Flateau, of 
Flateau, Dick & Co., London, England, was 
present and.gave some valuable information 
relative to modifications of the arbitration 
clause in the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 


sociation standard form of contract. This ap- 
plied especially to the hardwood section of the 
Timber Trade Federation of the United King- 
dom. It was announced that arbitration in the 
United Kingdom has been very unsatisfactory 
during the last year, and it was deemed neces- 
sary to make changes in the standard form of 
contract. The changes suggested were adopted 
unanimously and provide for a panel of twelve 
arbitrators selected from the leading firms of 
brokers of the United Kingdom, which will act 
as arbitrators in all claims filed against ship- 
ments made by any members of the association. 

Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber division 
of the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, explained the man- 
ner in which the lumber division was assisting 
American lumber exporters. 

In all, sixty exporting firms were represented 
at the meeting, and the two-day session was 
taken up in the discussion of many problems 
of the industry. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: 

President—W. M. Lynch, Delta Export Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

First vice president—W. Granville Taylor, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Second vice president—G. A. 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Treasurer—John L. Alcock, the John L. Alcock 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary—Harvey M. Dickson, Baltimore, Md. 

Directors—J. W. Link, Houston, Tex.; John 
Raine, Rainelle, W. Va.; and Joseph Keys, Ford- 
ney, N. C. 

During the last year seven new members were 
added to the association roster. The time and 
place for the next annual convention will be 
decided by the board of directors. 


Farber, Turner- 
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Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Elects Officers 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lum- 
ber Co., was elected president of the Lumber- 


men’s Association of Chicago at the first meet- 
ing of the new board of directors held in the 
association club rooms Monday noon. Other 
officers elected were: C. A. Stafford, of Rath- 
borne, Hair & Ridgway, vice president; J. A. 








Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. 


as he has filled that office during the last year. 
His reélection was a highly merited recognition 
of the service that he has rendered the organ- 
ization while an incumbent of that office. 

The reélection of Miss Cowper as executive 


The selection of 
Mr. Ruth as treasurer comes as a signal honor, 





Truman for three years. Action was also taken 
on several minor matters that had been re. 
ferred to the directors by the national chamber, 

Membership applications of several new firms 
were considered by the directors and favorable 
action taken on all of them. A carefully 
planned campaign to revive interest in the asso- 








E. A. THORNTON, Cc. A. STAFFORD, J. A. GORMAN, A. H. RUTH, M. E. COWPER, 
Chicago ; Chicago ; Chicago ; Chicago ; Chicago ; 
President Vice president Secretary Treasurer Executive Secretary 


Gorman, of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., 
secretary; A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., treasurer, and Miss M. E. Cowper, 
executive secretary. 

Mr. Thornton, who was formerly secretary of 
the association, succeeds M. G. Truman, of the 


secretary was also an acknowledgment of a 
faithful and efficient record. 

Mr. Thornton was chosen national councillor 
to represent the association in all its dealings 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This position had been held by Mr, 


ciation and increase its membership was pro- 
posed and received meticulous consideration. 
While no definite action was taken, the con- 
sensus was that such a campaign would be high- 
ly desirable and it is probable that one will be 
inaugurated early in the year. 


Pennsylvanians Discuss Credits, Lien Law at Opening Session 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 28.— The thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association opened in the Clover 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at 11 
o’elock. President W. H. Lear, in his opening 
address, stressed the fact that the concern of 
members should be first for the public and that 
members should work for high standard and per- 
manency of lumber. He urged members to set 
and keep a standard of quality required by their 
sections. The great increase in membership 
and number of units was touched upon. A warn- 
ing was issued to carefully watch inflation, not 
only in lumber prices but in all other fields af- 
fecting the lumber industry. Transit conditions 
are greatly improved, and due to them, yards 
were carrying less stock. The cost of lumber 
was declared to be higher because of greater 
handling costs, requiring much greater capital 
by lumbermen. The last year was unusually 
productive in building construction. Overpro- 
duction by manufacturers was a disturbing ele- 
ment, but this is being rectified. He also compli- 
mented the field secretary on his good accom- 
plishments. A moment’s silence was then ob- 
served in memory of the deceased members. 


Budget System Successful 


Secretary J. Frederick Martin said that 
finances were placed on a budget system with 
great success. Mercantile agencies are im- 
properly classifying lumbermen, and the asso- 
ciation is drawing up a correct list to submit to 
them. Connection with a traffic man was urged. 
The dues of each member to the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association were increased 
from $1 to $2. Mr. Martin outlined the con- 
templated summer trip to Montreal. He told 
of the study being made of various credit bu- 
reaus, in order to perfect that of the retailers. 
He stressed the value of codperation in eliminat- 
ing unethical dealers, and urged the members to 
follow up industrial buyers more closely, as 


Note—A report of the Friday session 
of the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association will ap- 
pear in the Feb. 6 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





much business is being neglected in that line. 

Field Secretary J. L. Buckley reported that 
in his six months’ term he had visited 350 retail 
yards, attended meetings of 27 units, brought 
in 46 new members, and organized four new 
units. 

Treasurer John H. Derr reported a balance 
of over $1,000, and excellent results of the 
budget system. The gross assets of the asso- 
ciation are over $10,000. 

John M. Gibbs, of Norfolk, Va., secretary 
North Carolina Pine Association, brought greet- 
ings from that body. The resolution and nomi- 
nating committees were then appointed. 


Progress in Growth of Units 


Various unit officers were called upon to re- 
port on conditions in their respective territories. 
The consensus showed much progress in ¢o- 
operation and growth of units. Construction 
of small homes has not caught up to demand, 
while larger ones exceeded it. General business 
conditions are fair, collections are bad, and the 
tendency of labor prices is stationary. How- 
ever, the outlook for spring business was re- 
ported as good. Bad credit, cut-throat compe- 
tition, and irresponsible contractors were given 
as the chief causes for unsettled conditions in 
some sections, but the activities of the parent 
association are doing much good. 


Improving Employee Morale 


At the opening of the afternoon session, H. 
Foster Goslin, of Wildwood, N. J., spoke on 
how to improve employee morale. He told of 
organizing a ‘‘pep and kick club’’ to boost 
the morale of the workers and bring them in 


closer touch with the company and secure from 
them valuable suggestions on improving condi- 
tions in the yard. A special bonus plan is in 
effect in the Goslin yard. 


The discussion was continued by O. Frank 
Williamson, who stressed the great value of 
personal contact wtih workingmen, J. H. Derr 
told how his company employed education as 
a means of bettering the morale of workers 
and of bringing about better results. He runs 
a regular course in lumber merchandising, gives 
his men a complete knowledge of the business, 
changes their positions occasionally, and helps 
them to better positions. Mr. Derr said he does 
not believe in the bonus plan. 


Following this discussion, Frank Luckenbach, 
of the Gillingham Co., Philadelphia, spoke on 
West Coast conditions. He gave a highly in- 
spirational lecture upon the value of knowing 
conditions at the mill, meeting the men of the 
West, and knowing trees in their natural state. 

Secretary Martin gave a comprehensive re- 
view of the new model mechanics lien law. He 
was greatly opposed to it in its present state 
as not favorable to the lumbermen, suggesting 
that they oppose its adoption by the legislatures 
of Pennsylvania and nearby States. 


William F. Lucas, of the Eastern Millwork 
Bureau, repeated his lecture of last year on 
the cost of handling and selling lumber accord- 
ing to the bureau’s standards. 

At the conclusion of the speeches, the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. portrayed lumber conditions 
and production at its mills in an extremely in- 


teresting film. The meeting adjourned at 5 
p. m. 





‘saan 


MAINE PULPWOOD is manufactured by either 
the mechanical or chemical method. In the 
mechanical process the billets of pulpwood are 
ground by pressing them against rapidly re- 
volving grindstones. The sulphite process is 
the most important chemical method used. 
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un Retailers’ Program Replete With Instruction and Entertainment 


PirtspuRGH, Pa., Jan. 26.—The nineteenth 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania will be held 
here Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of next 
week at the William Penn Hotel, with an an- 
ticipated attendance of 400 delegates. One of 
the outstanding features of the convention will 
be the entertainment of all in attendance 
Wednesday evening by the Pittsburgh Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will 
be host at a dinner in the William Penn Hotel 
at 6 o’clock, the dinner to be followed by a 
theater party. Secretary John G. Criste, of 
the wholesalers’ association, is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, which in- 
eludes the following additional members: 
H. E. Kelly, F. R. Babcock, William H. 
Schuette, E. H. Stamm, 
and B. W. Cross. 

The ladies’ reception 
committee of the State 
retailers consists of 
Mrs. J. G. Marks, of 
Cresson; Mrs. George 
Hoppel, of Patton, and 
Mrs. Edward Dumm, 
of Spangler. 

A varied and inter- 
esting program has 
been arranged. for the 
convention, which will 
open Wednesday at 10 
a. m., with registration 
and greetings on the 
seventeenth floor of the 
hotel. The first regu- 
lar session will open at 
1 p. m. Mrs. C. Ed- 
ward Keck, of Pitts- 
burgh, will make the ad- 
dress of welcome, and 
S. W. Means, of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the 
State retailers, will 
make the response, fol- 
lowing it with an ad- 
dress. G. P. Textor, of Wilkinsburg, treasurer 
of the State association, will make his report, 
and W. H. Williams will lead a discussion on 
‘*Cost Accounting.’’ President Edward Eiler, 
of the Pittsburgh wholesalers, will bring greet- 
ings from the wholesalers in the industry, and 
Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, of Jackson, Miss., 
will make an address on ‘‘The Woman Factor 
in Salesmanship.’’ 


At the Thursday morning session, A. M. 
Haines, of Connellsville, will lead a discussion 
on ‘‘The Lumber Business and Substitutes; ’’ 
FP. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, will speak on 
‘*A United Industry,’’ and Dr. Fred D. Losey, 
of New York City, on ‘‘The Value of the In- 
dividual. ’? 

Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson will speak at the 
afternoon session on ‘‘Fair, Square Competi- 
tion,’? and Charles H. Weber, of Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the State retailers’ plan book com- 
mittee, on ‘‘The 1926 Plan Service,’’ Seere- 
tary William B. Stayer, of the State associa- 
tion, will present the service diplomas. At this 
Session a memorial service for departed brothers 
will be held. 

A play, ‘*The Lumber Follies of 1926,’’ will 
be a feature of the afternoon session also, with 
the following cast: Mr. Fair Price Lumber 
Dealer; Mr. Good Advice, of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; Mr. Cutthroat Competi- 
tion, retail salesman; Mr. Any Way to Get Busi- 
hess, retail salesman; Mr. Good Competitor, 
lumber dealer; Mr. Cheat Wholesale, wholesale 
lumber dealer; Mr. Good Customer; Mr. Foxy 
Customer. . 

The Thursday afternoon session will conclude 
with an address, ‘‘The World as One,’’ by Dr. 
Fred D. Losey. 

The annual banquet of the State retailers 
will be held Thursday evening at 6 o’clock in 
the William Penn Hotel. Tables will be ar- 
— for ten persons at each. President S. W. 
means, of the State retailers, will introduce the 


F. R. BABCOCK, 


toastmaster, George N. Glass. Mrs. Fadra 
Holmes Wilson will make an address on ‘‘ The 
Girl of 1926’’; Representative Charles Aubrey 
Eaton, of New Jersey, on ‘‘Tabby Cats and 
Tigers,’’ and Charles Milton Newcomb, humor- 
ist, of Cleveland, on ‘‘The Psychology of Laugh- 
ter.’’ Following the banquet, there will be 
dancing until 1 a. m. 

Firday morning, J. G. Marks, of Cresson, will 
speak on ‘‘Credit Study—a Lumber Dealer’s 
Great Responsibility;’’ Hart B. Daugherty, of 
Indiana, Pa., will speak on ‘‘Shall We Buy 
Standard Grades to Build Up a Business, or 
Buy to Save a Dollar?’’ Attorney J. Roy 
Dickie, of Pittsburgh, will speak on ‘‘ The Dan- 
gers of the Lien Law;’’ Con McCole, of Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., on ‘‘Sitting Bull and His Wife,’’ 


B. W. CROSS, W. H. SCHUETTE, 


and Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson on ‘‘The Hold- 
ing Power of the Home.’’ 

At the concluding session Friday afternoon, 
Clark Hammond, of Pittsburgh, will speak on 
‘<The Banker’s View of Conditions,’’ and Fred- 
erick J. Libby, of Washington, D. C., on ‘‘ Stack 
Arms.’’ 

A fine program of music and other entertain- 
ment will intersperse the addresses and other 
business at all the sessions. Officials of the 
State retailers are looking forward to one of the 
most successful conventions in the history of 
the association. 

IDAHO cuTs a billion feet of lumber a year, 
but with conservation the yield could be in- 
creased 50 percent and made permanent. 





Hi. E. KELLY, J. G. CRISTE, 


PITTSBURGH WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE PLANNING RETAILERS’ 
ENTERTAINMENT 


New Problems Confront Tie Makers 


Note—A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Tie Producers will ap- 
pear in the Feb. 6 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 28.—The National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers opened 
its eighth annual convention at the Cleveland 
Hotel, this city, today, and will continue in ses- 
sion two days. 

In an address of welcome, John J. Bernet, 
president Nickel Plate Railroad, declared that 
tie costs today are as low as they ever were, 
and so long as this condition prevails no sub- 
stitute need be looked for, but as ‘‘necessity is 
the mother of invention’’ if the time comes 
when costs are materially increased there natur- 
ally will be more activity in the development of 
other materials for cross ties, stated Mr. Bernet. 

The response to the address of welcome was 
made by Timmons Harmount, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


Howard Andrews, president of the associa- 
tion, stated that because of overproduction in 
1924, and increased use of treated ties which 
reduce the requirements of the railroads, the 
demand for cross ties during 1925 was less than 
normal. He advocated closer coéperation be- 
tween producers and consumers of ties so that 
production could be more closely gaged to meet 
the requirements. 


Speaking on the business outlook for 1926, 
John C. Howell, of the Brookmire Economic 
Service, New York, stated that building con- 
templated for the first six months of this year 
indicates that the industry will equal or exceed 


the record of the last half of 1925. The credit 
situation, improved conditions in Europe, better 
relations between capital and labor and small 
surplus stocks of basic commodities, indicate 
business should continue on as large a scale as 
last year without any danger of overprodyction. 

E. T. Howson, associate editor of Railway 
Age, speaking on ‘‘ The Effect of Railroad Con- 
solidations,’’? gave it as his opinion that con- 
solidations would result in decreased efficiency 
and that this would have an effect on all ship- 
ping. ‘‘Consolidations,’’ he said, ‘‘ will come, 
but they should be carefully considered. Not 
in all cases will consolidations solve the prob- 
lems of the small and weak roads, for we still 
have them, only they will be larger. Consolida- 
tions of railroads will bring about consolida- 
tion of purchases, making it hard for the small 
producer of cross ties and other materials re- 
quired. This is likely to force small producers 
to become subcontractors or drop out.’’ 


SEVERAL timbers and bits of machinery from 
the historic Sutter’s sawmill, Eldorado County, 
California, near which the first gold was found 
that precipitated the rush to the Golden State 
in ’49, were unearthed on the site of the old mill 
during the last summer. Low water in the 
American River during August and September 
made the discovery possible and now a memo- 
rial monument is being erected where the mill 
once stood. When the mill ceased operations in 
1849, it was partly dismantled by miners who 
used the timbers to make rockers and sluices. 
The foundations remained above the ground 
until the flood on the south fork of the American 
River in 1861-62, and have remained inundated 
ever since. 
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Eastern Millwork Bureau Considers Advertising Campaign 


NEW York, Jan. 25.—The eighth annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Millwork Bureau, meet- 
ing today in the Pennsylvania Hotel, in addi- 
tion to its usual business gave serious consid- 
eration to a proposed campaign of advertising 
for the purpose of educating architects and the 
public to understand and appreciate the beau- 
ties and high qualities of special-built wood- 
work. 

President Arthur 8. Vaughn, of Providence, 
R. I., in the course of his report stated that 
the bureau during the last year has given more 
thought to increasing service for the members 
than to increasing the number of members. 
The direct mail service has been increased, and 
special service has been given by trained field 
accountants. The cost exhibit service has been 
increased; and this service by showing by anal- 
ysis the costs of many different items offers a 
check upon estimates made by a given mill 
upon work with which it may have had little 
experience. The president asked that members 
give the bureau the benefit of their knowledge 
by cross examining and criticizing the exhibit 
sheets. Much still remains for the bureau to 
accomplish, and the president stated that sev- 
eral proposals would come up for consideration. 
He thanked the board of directors and the see- 
retary for loyal support. 

George Adams, jr., of Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
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presented the treasurer’s report, showing col- 
lection and disbursement of more than $44,000 
during the year. 
Secretary’s Report 

Secretary William Lucas, of New York, in 
his report stated that members generally had 
experienced a larger volume of business in 
1925 than in 1924; but competition has been 
keen and many ridiculously low prices have been 
reported. Trade practices in general, however, 
have improved. The bureau has continued its 
campaign to induce manufacturers to develop 
actual manufacturing costs. The secretary, 
too, urged members to submit criticisms of the 
exhibit service. Membership and distribution 
are as follows: Members in New York, 58; 
in Pennsylvania, 26; in New Jersey, 8; in Con- 
necticut, 8; in Massachusetts, 11; in Rhode Is- 
land, 3; in Maine, 2; in New Hampshire, 1; 
in Maryland, 2; in Delaware, 1; and in Ken- 
tucky, 2. Thus the bureau has members in 


eleven States. Eleven new members’ were 
added during the year. In 1925 the bureau in- 


stalled nineteen mill systems and twenty sys- 
tems for retail yards. The specially trained ac- 
countants rendered service to seventy-three 
firms, and the bureau has assisted in organizing 
local group association. In addition to much 
other service the bureau has assisted members 
in finding employees. The time has come, in 
the seeretary’s opinion, to broaden the activi- 
ties in the field of lowering operating costs 
and in the field of salesmanship; and the con- 
vention program has been organized with this 
in mind, 

In opening the discussion of ‘‘ Why I Believe 
in and Support the Eastern Millwork Bureau,’ 
E. B. Newcomer, of Philadelphia, said that 
eight years ago when he became a charter mem- 
ber of the bureau he was not interested in his 
competitors and their methods. He thought his 
own methods could be improved but little. But 
after a short time he found he was interested 
in competitors’ methods, because they affected 
the general welfare of the business. He found, 
too, that some of his own prices were too high 
and some were too low. The cost exhibits sent 
out helped in checking over his own prices and 
led him to analyze his shop and sales methods. 
But perhaps the greatest benefits are indirect 
helping to settle general problems, control labor 
difficulties and influence legislation in a proper 
way. 

Raymond Vaughn, of Providence, R. I., in 
continuing the discussion mentioned the large 
mortality among business enterprises that can 
be traced to a lack of accurate cost figures. A 
guess may be shrewd or foolish; and while if 
it is shrewd it answers for that time, it is none 
the less a guess. With competition as keen as 
it is a mill can not always make a profit; but 
with an accurate knowledge of costs it can 
avoid losses even when it must sacrifice profits 
to keep the force employed. The service gives 
a survey of the whole business and serves as a 
basis for analyzing both costs and methods, 

The president then appointed the following 
nominating committee: W. G. Palmer, North 
Tonawanda; J. I. Fuller, Clinton, Mass.; 
Henry Lumb, Poughkeepsie; R. N. Demond, 


Greenfield, Mass.; and Secretary Lucas. 


Value of the Association 

In a discussion of the value of the associa- 
tion P. Harry Wohlsen, of Laneaster, Pa., stated 
that bureau reports enabled him to tell who’s 
who in the industry and to pick the right mills 
for purchasing what work he bought. The cost 
system enabled him to check up on the efficiency 
of the different men in his own shop. W. G. 
Sweet, of Elmira, N. Y., said the cost system 
was invaluable for concerns operating a retail 
yard as well as a mill. A. N. Plummer, of 
Portland, Me., stated that he expected soon to 
have his own records so complete an architect 
could not spring anything new on him. Since 
millwork must be sold before it is made, such 
records are necessary if one is to be saved from 
disastrous guessing. Competition has been keen 
in New England the last year. If a man has 





a big organization which he must keep going 
by shaving prices it is especially necessary to 
have exact knowledge. It is generally thought 
that guessers are always low; but Mr. Plummer 
told of an incident that proved they are some- 
times high, in which case they lose out on sales, 

At this point W. W. Wood, of the Progressive 
Merchants’ Bureau, explained the campaign of 
advertising which the directors have been work- 
ing out with him. He mentioned some factors 
such as possible lessening of volume of  resi- 
dential construction, changes in architectural 
styles that make for lessened use of interior 
woodwork, the aggressive sales of stock wood- 
work, the cutting in of substitutes and the like 
which are confronting the millman. This situa- 
tion calls for new tactics if the market is to be 
held, and some carefully designed advertising 
seems to be indicated. Mr. Wood displayed a 
number of advertisements of competing ma- 
terials, showing how these advertisers are using 
the appeal to beauty for the purpose of inducing 
the public to leave woodwork for these new 
lines. He suggested that by adopting a trade 
mark and a slogan and by carrying the story 
of beautiful woodwork to the architeets and the 
customers this lost interest in wood interior 
trim might be regained. 


Contemplated Service 


The campaign he outlined contemplates a 
service that goes from the New York office to 
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WILLIAM LUCAS, 
New York City; 
Secretary 


A. S. VAUGHN, 
Providence, R. I. ; 
Reélected President 


architects and consists of attractive pictures of 
architectural details, bearing the imprint of the 
Kastern Millwork Bureau and a brief message 
written by capable interior decorators. New 
pictures go out to them at regular intervals. 
Then the same pictures with shghtly different 
messages are to go out from individual mills 
to their own selected lists of prospects, The 
idea back of these pictures is to suggest class 
atmosphere and to appeal to the imagination 
of people who conceivably are building pros- 


pects. The material is to be prepared with the 
customer’s viewpoint in mind. 

Extensive discussion followed. J. A. Mahl 
stedt, of New Rochelle, explaine d that the cost 
of such a service was but trifling as compared 
to the cost of similar advertising prepared by 
individual mills. He considers it a step in 
the right directon. Many questons were asked 
and answered. Numbers of those present indi- 


eated that they would subscribe to the service. 
Quite a number were not in authority in their 
firms and could not subscribe without taking the 
matter up at the home office; but the advertis- 
ing campaign got off to a good start and will 
doubtless be completed later. 

At the noon luncheon President Vaughn 
called upon H. B. Coho, secretary of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, 5 


Paul 5. 
Collier, secretary of the Northeastern Retail 
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— 
Lumbermen’s Association, and W. R. Pettit, 
Huntington, N. Y., president of the Northeast- 
for brief talks. 
Afternoon Session 

At the opening of the afternoon session the 
nominating committee reported the following 
nominees, who were elected: 

president—A. S. Vaughn, Providence, R._I. 

First vice president—George W. Crooks, Wil- 
Jiamsport, Pa. 

Second vice president—G. H. Blakeslee, Albany. 
Treasurer-—George Adams, jr., Far Rockaway, 
2 


ern, 


N 

L. J. Clynick, of Los Angeles, then delivered 
4 technical address on the organization and 
operation of central listing bureaus, using his 
own bureau in Los Angeles as a basis for dis- 
cussion. He described in detail and with the 
aid of exhibits the process of unified estimating. 
The subscribers to his bureau, numbering some- 
thing more than twenty, send him plans. His 
toree takes off the material bill and prices it 
according to the system used in Cost Book A. 
This then goes back to the mill, which deducts 
its own discounts. The information that these 
plans are being figured by the bureau is given 
to all subscribing members, and those who de- 
sire to bid on it pay to the bureau 75 cents 
an hour for the time used in making the esti- 
mate. There is a system of dividends returned 
to members for jobs sold more than onee. Mr. 
Clynick described the process in great detail; 
but it is so technical a matter that this account 
should not be considered as complete or ac- 
curate in all detail. Mr. Clynick answered a 
multitude of questions and announced that he 
would be in the hotel for a day and would be 
glad to talk personally with any millmen con- 
templating the establishment of such a listing 
bureau. ; 

J. W. Doherty then discussed methods of kiln 
drying of lumber. He stated that faults are 
often in the operator rather than in the kiln 





when damage occurs. He described proper ways 
of loading the kilns, proper tests, types of kilns 
and general methods. He stated that a good 
kiln, properly operated, should not show more 
than 2 percent loss. 

Mr. Wood then amplified his statement of 
the advertising campaign, and at the conclu- 
sion of his remarks the convention passed a reso- 
lution that the bureau approve the plan, that 
the president be asked to appoint a committee 
of five to aid in putting it into effect and that 
each member be urged to join actively in mak- 
ing it a suecess. 

Survey of Business Conditions 

The concluding part of the program con- 
sisted of a rapid survey of business conditions. 
W. B. Newcomer, of Philadelphia, said he be- 
lieved that the conditions of the last vear would 
be accentuated in 1926. He thought the volume 
of building would be somewhat less and that 
competition would be keen. W. G. Palmer, of 
North Tonawanda, said he could make little 
guess about the future save that if spring 
weather was favorable and millmen worked hard 
there probably would be some profits made. 
George Adams, jr., of ar Rockaway, said he 
thought the accelerated sales of the past season 
would probably settle back to normal. Ralph 
S. Potter, of Pawtucket, deplored the news- 
paper stories of declining volume of building. 
George H. Blakeslee, of Albany, stated that 
local conditions made certain an excellent year. 
J. F. Fuller, Clinton, Mass., stated that his 
community was not overbuilt and that much 
business is in prospect. P. Harry Wohlsen, 
Lancaster, Pa., said he expected a good year 
in the small house field. W. G. Sweet, Elmira, 
N. Y., mentioned a number of large buildings. 
Ife does not expect much volume in the small- 
house field. 

Following this survey the convention was 


adjourned. 














Probably it would not be far out of the way to 
say that conditions in the millwork industry were 
never more favorable for a _ satisfactory year’s 
business than those prevailing at the present time. 
There is every reason to expect another big build- 
ing year. With labor in all lines steadily em- 
ployed at good wages and with the farm situation 
greatly improved, promising good. business from 
that source, everything points to an enormous vol- 
ume of home building, and a heavy consumption of 
sash, doors and all other lines of millwork. Mill- 
work producers are not slow to express their 
conviction that this is going to be one of the 
best years that the industry has ever had. 

Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul (Minn.) district this week are operating 
om a fairly heavy schedule with a_ substantial 
humber of orders placed last week by retailers 
attending the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation convention. ‘The mills are manufacturing 
for stock, and warehouses are being put in shape 
for the demands which are expected in the spring. 
Some orders, however, have been placed for special 
work, All in all, there has been a pick-up in the 
sash and door and interior trim trade in the last 
ten days which the sash and door operators de- 
clare is gratifying. Prices at the Twin City plants 
are still on the low level established late in 1925, 


mut this is expected to be superseded early in the 
spring by a higher level of prices. 
Despite unfavorable weather there is consider- 


a ile uilding going on in Columbus, Ohio, and 
Vicinity, and orders for millwork, doors and sash 
are good. Mills as a rule are operating on a 75 
percent basis. Orders have been booked ahead 
to six weeks. Figuring on new work 
IS brisk and building operations, especially of 
homes, will be almost as active as last year. Prices 
are better, as there is not as much cutting as for- 
‘Skilled labor is plentiful, and there is no 
troubl n getting efficient help for the various 
mills, Door and sash factories are busy accumu- 
lating stocks for the spring building season. 


for a month 


merly, 


Operators of iftterior finish and sash and door 
Plants at Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., have 
been booking orders in good volume since the be- 
sinning of this month. A feature has been the re- 
ceipt of substantial orders from middle West 
Points to carry through the erection of large build- 
Mgs how in progress. All the plants up here are 


operating full time. 
the list. 

Demand for millwork at Kansas City, Mo., has 
not shown any increase in the last week, but there 
is a more active demand for sash, doors and sereen 
A number of big jobs are being figured. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door plants and planing 
mills are not doing any extensive business just 
now, but.are looking for improvement with the 
advanee of the season. Spring building is ex- 
pected to compare favorably with that of a year 
ago, and an impetus will be given to trade by the 
building activities of one of the leading railroads, 
which will construct a big passenger station. 

Reports from the Los Angeles (Calif.) sash 
and door factories are to the effect that orders 
for quick delivery are increasing daily, and all 
factories are now running full time. January 
will close with an increase over the same month 
a year ago. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
well satisfied with conditions. Building opera- 
tions are prosecuted on a scale that gives rise to 
calls for mill products in large volume, and the 
work of a character requiring special sizes is send- 
ing the local mills more orders than they have 
really counted upon. 


Prices are firm throughout 


goods. 


According to glass trade reports the demand for 
window glass thus far this year has been fairly 
satisfactory to the manufacturers, although noth- 
ing remarkable. Manufacturers and jobbers are 
looking to the early spring months for a big rush 
for stock preparatory to the coming building 


season. 
(AS-D 2 foe 2 OE OD 


Millwork Concern to Liquidate 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 25.—It is announced 
that Roberts & Co., one of the oldest sash, door and 
woodworking concerns in New Orleans, will retire 
from business on Feb. 1, liquidate and divide the 
returns from the sale of their assets among the 
stockholders. Organized in 1850 by Robert Rob- 
erts, William Waterman and J. Brownlee, the com- 
pany established its plant on Howard Street near 
Gravier. After the Civil War it moved across the 
street to the site it still occupies and is using some 
of the buildings then erected. Following the death 
of Messrs. Waterman and Brownlee, the surviving 
partner, Mr. Roberts, purchased their interests 





Tennessee Red Cedar 


Sure as big 
grow from 
acorns, is that it 
takes large Cedar 
trees to make good 
Tenn. Red Cedar 
Boards, and from 
this picture, which 
is typical of many 
trees we are cutting, 
you will see why we 
furnish good red 
stock in fine widths 
and lengths. 





oaks 
little 





You agree “seeing is 
believing,” and if 
you will give these 
boards a trial in your 
factory we know you 
with us that they are as rec- 
Just share our confidence in this 


will agree 
ommended. 
to the extent of sending us your inquiry for 
a car, then you can judge for yourself. 


Any quantity, delivered anywhere 


Our shipments are made to suit user’s con- 
venience, and there will be no disappoint- 
ments from lack of stock when orders are 
placed with us. 


Wire our expense for prices. 


f a. 
E. BARTHOLOMEW Co 


| 
CHICAGO Telephone Boulevard 0636 | 
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1052 Princeton Ave., 
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see FUrniture Factories 


or other woodworkers? 


If so, we can help you build business and conserve profits 


Do you know that a large number of 
concerns in your line are subscribers 
for our credit information service, 
(which also gives leads for new bust 
ness), and that we are better able to 
serve you than any other credit 
agency? 
Ask for rates and Pamphlet No. 49-S 
Giving Full Details. 
Try our Collection Department any 
time on delinquent or disputed ac- 
counts, whether or not you are a 
subscriber. For rates ask for Pam- 
phlet No. 49-C. 7 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociATION 


Suite 1740-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 
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SHIPPING & COMMISSION 


Export Lumber are! or Cargoes 
direct from 
Shingles — Lath Reliable Mills, to 
Responsible W holesaleYards or Distributors 
Atlantic Coast, California and Foreign Freight Engagements 
Made and Vessels Chartered. Inspection Service, 
ocuments and Insurance. 


EDWARD H. SCHAFER 


Board of Trade Vancouver, B.C. 
Building, Canada 
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When the chess player has moved 
his men into such position that 
his opponent can make no further 
plays, he claims Checkmate and 
victory. 


The fundamental idea of Lumber 
Mutual Insurance is prevention— 
a constant checkmate to Fire—to 
prevent loss and thus to reduce 
insurance cost. With the codp- 
eration of our policyholders in 
carrying out fire prevention meas- 
ures, we are playing the game the 
best we know how. 


Prevention of loss by every pos- 
sible means—prompt settlement 
when loss occurs—the best in- 
surance a lumberman can buy, 
furnished at absolute cost—that 
is the protection offered to you 
by Lumber Mutual Insurance. 


Write any of these companies for 
special folder, “When Fire Meets 
Checkmate,” and for further infor- 
mation about the real protection of 
Lumber Mutual Insurance. 


Associated 
Lumber Mutuals 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Boston, Mass. 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., of Mans- 
field, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 








from the heirs. The latter’s death in 1881 trans- 
ferred the company management to William Rob- 
erts, who expanded the business greatly. Since 
his death in 1920, the company has been under 
management of Willard Roberts, his son, and Rob- 
ert H. Roberts, a nephew. Among the employees 
are three who have been with the company more 
than fifty years, and several whose term of service 
exceeds forty years. Willard Roberts, who has 
had charge of the manufacturing operations of the 
company, will become connected with the mill- 
work manufacturing business of Wm. Geary & 
Son, after winding up the affairs of Roberts & Co. 


Passing of an Old Landmark 


COLDWATER, MICH., Jan. 25.—With the razing of 
the Ball & Sons Planing Mill there passes one of 
the city’s landmarks, this mill having been built in 
1840, seventy-six years ago. In the earlier years 
it housed various forms of business, and in 1866 
was purchased by Elijah Ball, who conducted a 
planing mill for some years, the firm name later 
being changed to Ball Bros. & Shires. A few years 
later found the concern doing business as Ball & 
Bros., and still later it became known as Ball & 
Sons, continuing thus until the death of Elijah 
Ball a few years ago when the business was taken 
over by his son George, who conducted the opera- 
tion until the encroachment of business made the 


site too valuable for longer use as a planing mij), 
Accordingly it has been demolished, and ‘the fineg: 
gasoline service station” in the city will be erecteq 
on the site. The building directly west of the olg 
mill site has been adapted for the continuation og 
the woodworking business. Many of the older gep. 
eration pause to look with regret upon the few ro. 
maining timbers of what has long been knowg 
throughout the city as “the old planing mill.” 


Designs Attractive New Job Sign 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—An attractive 
job sign has been designed by the Millwork Inst. 
tute of California for its members to display op 
jobs for which they are furnishing the woodwork. 
This placard is 22 inches high by 28 inches wide, 
and is printed in the official colors of the institute, 
gold, blue and black. The top line reads in bold 
letters: “Architectural Woodwork.” Just below ap. 
pears the trademark insignia of the institute, fo}. 
lowed by the lines: “Manufactured in (name of 
city; firm name, street address and _ telephone 
number.) ”’ 

By featuring the insignia and the words ‘‘Archi- 
tectural Woodwork,” it is figured that these signs 
will create a demand for the products of the mem- 
bers, while the line “Manufactured in ” 
ties up the “home goods” psychology and the firm 
name and address identify the individual member, 





Canadian Foresters Dedicate New School 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 25.—A large attendance 
greeted the Canadian Forestry Association for 
its annual meeting held here at King Edward 
Hotel, Jan. 19. A directors’ meeting pre- 
ceded the general session which opened at 11 
o’clock. The most important association re- 
ports submitted were those of President J. A. 
Gillies and Manager Robson Black. The as- 
sociation has just concluded the most success- 
ful year in its history. Founded in 1900 for 
the purpose of securing and maintaining public 
interest in forest preservation, it now has 17,750 
members. Large quantities of booklets con- 
taining forestry information were issued, and 
distributed throughout the membership of the 
association and the citizens of Canada gener- 
ally. Undoubtedly the association, as outlined 
in the manager’s annual report, has been put 
upon a practical basis and is carrying on a 
splendid work, with prospects of increasing suc- 
cess and usefulness from year to year. 


A. H. Campbell, Montreal, of the Campbell- 
MacLaurin Lumber Co., was elected president 
for 1926 and Robson Black was reélected man- 
ager. The directors for the Province of On- 
tario for the current year are: J. W. Lyons, 
minister of lands and forests; Sir Joseph Fla- 
velle, Toronto; C. J. Booth, Ottawa; E. J. 
Zavitz, chief forester for the Province of On- 
ario, Toronto, J. W. Black, C. A. Magrath, 
chairman of the hydro-electric commission of 
Ontario, Toronto, Cyril T. Young, George Gor- 
don, L. R. Wilson and W. C. Laidlaw, of the 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto. 


At 4 o’clock the members of the association 
convened at the fine new forestry building of 
the University of Toronto. Sir Robert Fal- 
coner, president of the University of Toronto, 
presided and there were present a large num- 
ber of members of the faculty and prominent 
citizens. The first speaker was the lieutenant- 
governor of Ontario, who congratulated the 
University of Toronto upon the acquisition of 
such a fine building for its forestry faculty 
and students. Sir William Mulock, chancellor 
of the university, related his own remarkable 
personal experiences in connection with the 
growth of black walnut trees and apple trees, 
at his large farm near Newmarket, Ont. James 
Lyons, minister of lands and forests for On- 
tario, stated that the opening of the new for- 
estry building of the University of Toronto 
was an indication of the great importance of the 
science of forestry to the people of Canada. 

Formal ceremony of opening the new forestry 
building was then participated in by Mr. Cleve- 
land on behalf of the architects, Dean C. D. 
Howe, of forestry faculty, and Canon H. J. 
Cody, chairman of the board of governors of 
the university. The memory of fifteen grad- 
uates and undergraduates of the faculty who 
died in the Great War was honored by the un- 
veiling of a tablet bearing their names. 


The first public meeting at 11 a. m. was ad- 
dressed by Dean Frank D. Adams, of McGill 
University. At the evening meeting, which was 
held in the physics building of the University 
of Toronto, with President Falconer in the chair, 








E. J. ZAVITZ, 
Toronto, Ont. ; 
Elected a Director 


A. H. CAMPBELL, 
Montreal, Que. ; 
Elected President 


Cc. A. Magrath, chairman of the hydro-electric 
commission of Ontario, delivered an address 
upon the water power of Ontario and its rela- 
tion to forest production. 

H. H. Wheeler, of the United States Forest 
Service, followed Mr. Magrath and delivered 
an excellent illustrated address upon forestry 
with particular reference to ‘‘The Lure of the 
Forest.’’ 


Hoo-Hoo Appointments 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Jan. 26.—The following Hoo- 
Hoo appointments are announced at local head- 
quarters: 


Benjamin W. McKendall, Frank D. McKendall 
Lumber Co., Providence, R. I., Counselor of Rhode 
Island. 

Larry Smith, representative of E. L. Bruce Co., 
Detroit, Mich., Vicegerent Snark of the Detroit 
district. 

Frederick B. Brooks, Newell Coal & Lumber Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., Vicegerent Snark of Rhode 
Island. 

Louis W. Rick, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Sand- 
point, Idaho, Vicegerent Snark for northern Idaho. 

Arthur W. Morris, Morris Lumber Co., Vice 
gerent Snark of the Eugene, Ore., district. 

Sherman J. Richardson, Tulsa, Okla., Vicegerent 
Snark for the northeastern district of Oklahoma. 

Frank Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick Bros. (Inc.), Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Vicegerent Snark for the Okla- 
homa City district. . 

Mat Cook, Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken Bow, 
Okla., Vicegerent Snark for the southeastern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. 
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Feb. 2-3—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
‘Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

feb. 2-3—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
“Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 2-3—Ohio Forestry Association, Ohio State Uni- 

‘yersity, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

b. 24-Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 

‘Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual. 

Feb, 3-4—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
‘Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
3-4—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
‘ciation, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb, 3-5—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb, 3-5—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual. 

Feb, 3-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 

Feb, 4-Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 

““delphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly meeting. 

Feb, 45—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

Feb, 6—Connecticut Forestry Association, Sage Hall, 
New Haven, Conn. Annual, 

Feb, 9—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Hotel Dempsey, 
Macon, Ga. Monthly meeting. 

Feb, 10-11—National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb, 10-11—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Lakeland Terrace Hotel, Lakeland, Fla. Quarterly 
meeting. 

Feb, 10-12—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
conjunction with Knot Hole Clubs, Hotel Castle, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb, 11—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

Chicago. Annual. 

Feb, 11-12—Tennessee Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 
Feb. 15—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Associa- 

tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 15-16—Trade extension conference of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 16—Western Red Cedar Association, Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 16—Lumber Trade Club of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Annual. 

Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16—Single Standard and Short Lengths Commit- 
tees, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Hotel 


Fe Mount 


Feb. 17—Central Committee on Lumber Standards, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 17—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 17-18—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 18-19—Better Farm Homes Conference under aus- 
pices American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 18-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual institute. 

Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 20—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Beau- 

mont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 

20—-Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que. 

Annual, 

Feb. 22-27—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 

Coliseum, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo Commercial Club, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 27-March 10—Detroit Builders & Better Homes 
Show, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 

March 1-3—Get-together Conference of Southern Naval 
Stores Producers and Distributers with Land and 
Timber Owners, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual, 

March 3-4—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s 
Association and Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fort Des, Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 17-18—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 
March 13-20—Milwaukee Home Show, Milwaukee Audi- 

torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

March 22—Joint session East Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi-East Louisiana, Alabama and _ Tri-State 
sawmill managers’ associations, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

March 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 26-27—Millwork Institute of California, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Quarterly meeting. 

April 10-17—Heme Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Exposition Building, Indianapolis, In4. Annual. 
April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 

Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 15-16—National American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 


Feb. 





Southern Pine Date 


New OrLEANS, La., Jan. 25.—The eleventh 
annual convention of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will be held here at the Roosevelt Hotel 
March 23 and 24, H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the association, announced today. 
Several other meetings of lumber organizations 
will be held in conjunction with the pine manu- 
facturers’? convention and New Orleans will be 
the important objective of the nation’s lumber 
industry during the first half of the week be- 
ginning March 22. 

Detailed arrangements for these gatherings 
have not been completed, but Secretary Berckes 
stated that the directors of the Southern Pine 
Association will hold their annual meeting Mon- 
day, March 22, to consider important business 
affairs and activities of the association. Also 
on March 22 there will be a joint session of the 
five sawmill managers’ associations now oper- 
ating in the South, including the East Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi-East Louisiana, Alabama 
and Tri-State, the last named embracing north 
Louisiana, northeast Texas and southern Ar- 
kansas. 


The evening of March 22 will be devoted to a 
banquet to the lumber and building interests 
of New Orleans and vicinity for consideration 
of the national movement for standardized and 
grade-marked lumber initiated and sponsored 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. This meet- 
ng will be under joint auspices of the New Or- 
leans Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the Southern Pine Association and will be sim- 
ilar to the gatherings which have been con- 
ducted during the last seven months with the co- 
Operation of the Southern Pine Association 
throughout the territory east of the Rocky 
“ountains to promote the national standardiza- 
tion program. 


Subscribers to the Southern Pine Association 





will hold their annual meeting Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 23 and 24, and on the night 
of March 23 there will be held the second an- 
nual Old Timers’ ‘‘ Dutch treat’’ banquet. This 
dinner will be participated in by employees and 
executives in the lumber industry who have been 
continuously connected with the same company 
or interests for a quarter of a century . 


Problems and subjects of vital concern to 
the entire lumber industry of the South will be 
considered at these gatherings. Detail for the 
meetings and the programs for the various ses- 
sions will be announced later. 
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Program for Commission Salesmen 


The program and an invitation to attend jhe 
fourth annual convention have been mailed to 
the members of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen who will meet 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 10 and 11. 
A program packed full of commission men’s 
problems has been announced by Frank J. 
Shead, publicity director. The opening ses- 
sion on Wednesday, Feb. 10, will be devoted to 
officers’ reports, a discussion on business con- 
ditions by Charles L. Baxter, a talk on adver- 
tising by Mr. Shead and a discussion on the 
handling of distress cars and surplus stock by 
J. L. Lane. 

The afternoon session will include discussions 
on commission selling costs, led by Nat F. 
Wolfe; commissions on unshipped cars, led by 
George B. Rockwood; handling claims, led by 
Charles O. Aschman; and handling consigned 
cars for resale, led by Harry Lucas. There will 
be a banquet and cabaret entertainment Wednes- 
day evening. 

The appointment of standing committees and 
the election of officers will take place Thurs- 
day morning. George B. Daniels will talk on 
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C— PITTSBURGH 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
4 Spruce and Hemlock 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 








BRANCH OFFICES; 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, IIl., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
: Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
; Johnstown, Pa. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


a PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 





Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 

Per Day. : ; ntiee 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 























A NEW COLLECTION BY THE POET 
WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 


“neil | COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
AUTHOR OF “TOTE ROAD eee see *THE wooDds, 








Douglas Malloch is known all over America, 
swherever people gather to hear clean stones, 
enjoy happy evenings, and read aloud or listen 
to verse such as bis, filled with homely sentie 
ments and a happy spint. “The poet who 
amakes Irving a yoy,” they say of him 

This new collection contains favorites that 
Mr. Malloch has read or recited throughous 
the country. All sides of life and humor are 
eepresented, but perbaps the commonest note is 
| the one struck in the lines, “His Heritage,” 
. | where a father says to bs boy: “I know you'll 


|| get along,” and adds 





‘My, |] “I know, somehow or other, 
rte ¢ 


Iways had 






Jecause 
j A whole lot her, 
| And a little of your dad.” 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY : Publishers : New York 








| : ecaheiasiiacecnaoaat 
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A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will All you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 


A new book by “the lumberman 
poec’ that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 


You want “Come on Home” for 
yourself, and to send to the absent. 
Postpaid, $2. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











service and George C. Goss will discuss relation- 
ships with the buyer. In the afternoon the com- 
mittee will report. Walter Hamilton will dis- 
cuss the responsibility of the commission sales- 
man when a customer rejects shipments. Noél 
Ridlon will talk on proper ethics governing col- 
lect telegrams and Frank W. Shepard will dis- 
cuss uniform order blanks. <A discussion on ad- 
vantages of mixing with local members of the 
association will be led by R. E. L. Rainey, Tom 
Moore will tell why members of the organization 
should use the insignia of the organization on 
their stationery and Harry Hayes will discuss 
the duties of the grievance committee. 


Wisconsin Convention Plans 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 27.—Prospects are 
brilliant for a large attendance and an interest- 
ing program at the thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation which will be held at the Hotel Pfister 
in Milwaukee on Feb, 16, 17, and 18, according 
to Don 8. Montgomery, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Reports from various parts of Wiscon- 
sin and from Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, he said, indicate that interest in 
this event is more actve and more widespread 
than at any time heretofore. 

Reduced round - trip 
fares at one and one- 


—— 


Wholesale Hardwood Date Changed 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 27.—Secretary J, 
F. Hayden, of the Northern Wholesale Hara. 
wood Lumber Association, this city, announces 
that its annual convention will be held on Feb, 
15 at Milwaukee, Wis., instead of Feb. 16 ag 
originally announced. 


Hardwood Institute Program 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 25.—That the fourth 
annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufge. 
turers’ Institute, which is to be held in Ney 
Orleans at the Hotel Roosevelt on Tuesday ang 
Wednesday, Feb. 2 and 38, will be devoted to 
business instead of entertainment and talks was 
assured today when the program plans were 
announced by J. H. Townshend, executive vice 
president of the institute. It is Mr. Tow. 
shend’s plan to make it ‘‘strictly business,” 
and let the entertainment take care of itself, 
The convention will open at 10 o’clock Tues. 
day morning, Feb. 2, with E. B. Norman, pres. 
ident, of Louisville, Ky., presiding. The inyo- 
cation will be pronounced by the Rev. F, J. 
Sullivan, 8.J., president of Loyola University, 
The address of welcome will be delivered by 
Arthur J. O’Keefe, commissioner of finance and 
acting mayor of New Orleans. President Nor- 





half times the one-way 


STATIC 





rate have been obtained 





from the railroads by | 
the association and the 
members are asked 
to buy their tickets, 
requesting certificates, 
when they start for 
Milwaukee. Certificate 
blanks will be mailed 
out by request. his is 
the first year that all 
of Minnesota has had 
the opportunity of ob- 
taining the cheaper 
rate. This service will 
affect owners of about 
sixty Wisconsin retail 
yards who live in Min- 
nesota; manufacturers 
from such points as 
Owatonna, Duluth, Vir- 























ginia, Crookston, Be- 
midji, and Fairbanks, 


and wholesalers and mill 
representatives in the 
Twin Cities ,may also 
take advantage of it. 
There is a growing 
practice of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota lumber- 
men to interchange 
visits, this being shown 
by about seventy-five 
men from Wisconsin 
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who attended the North- 
western convention at - 

Minneapolis last week. Mr. Montgomery looks 
for at least an equal number from Minnesota 
at the Wisconsin convention. 


© Chicago Tribune 


Several changes have been made in the usual 
schedule of events for the convention. The 
theater party will be held on the first night of 
the convention instead of the second as has 
been the custom because more desirable tickets 
will be available for the Tuesday night per- 
formance. The convention dinner-cabaret- 
dance will be held on the second night of the 
convention as a result of the theater party be- 
ing changed. 

The Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club will hold a big 
dinner and coneatenation on the first night of 
the convention and has extended an invitation 
to all the lumbermen to attend the dinner which 
will be held at 6:30. 


The Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association will have 


headquarters in the Hotel Pfister during the 
convention, and the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. will have representatives in the 
registration office to handle any insurance 
matters. 


man will then give his annual report. Commit- 
tees will be appointed by the Chair and the 
morning session will then be closed with a re- 
port from the treasurer, C. C. Dickinson, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The afternoon session will be opened with 
the report of J. H. Townshend, executive vice 
president of the institute, who will tell of the 
progress of the organization and its prospects. 
This will be followed by an address by Secre- 
tary J. M. Pritchard on ‘‘Gum Advertising.’ 
A report of the statistical committee will then 
be read by M. W. Stark, of Columbus, Ohio. 
‘‘Wood Utilization’’ will be the subject of an 
address which will be made by Axel Oxholm, 
chief of the lumber division of the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, D. C. 


The Wednesday morning session will convene 
at 10 o’clock with an address by B. F. Dul- 
weber on ‘‘Standard Rules and Contracts,”’ 
which no doubt will lead to a lengthy discus- 
sion. This will be followed by an address by 
J. W. Link, vice president of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex., on the subject ‘‘ Broader 
Distribution.’? ‘‘Codperative Advertising and 
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poe 
Research’? will be the subject of a talk by 
H. B. Hewes, president of the Jeanerette Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Jeanerette, La. 


The Wednesday afternoon session will be 


devoted to discussion of insurance matters and 
manufacturing costs and yielis. There will 
also be the reports of the resolutions and nom- 
‘nating committees, followed by the election of 
officers. ; 

Memphis is going to send about 100 hardwood 
men to the convention and special cars will be 
rm out of this city on Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday to take care of the crowd. 


Canadian Lumbermen’s Program 
Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
QrrawA, ONT., Jan. 27.—R. L. Sargant, sec- 

retary of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, announces that three group meetings on 
white pine, spruce and hardwood will open the 
annual convention to be held at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Que., beginning Tuesday next. 
The regular business sessions will start Wednes- 
day morning. At the annual banquet on Thurs- 
day evening, E. W. Beatty, president Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and Hon. Martin Burrell, par- 
liamentary librarian, Ottawa, and possibly Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau, prime minister and attorney 
general of Quebec, will speak. 


Lumber Carriers Elect Officers 


Derroir, MicH., Jan. 26.—At the annual 
meeting of the Lumber Carriers’ Association of 
the Great Lakes, held at the Hotel Statler on 
Jan, 25, the following officers and committees 
were elected: 


President—O. W. Blodgett, Bay City, Mich. 
First vice president—J. O. Nessen, Manistee, 
Mich. 


Second vice president—Herman H. Hettler, Chi- 
cago. 

Third vice president—W. W. Weinheimer, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Secretary treasurer 
Detroit, Mich. 

3oard of managers—Myron Blodgett, Charles H. 
Weeks, O. W. Blodgett, J. O. Nessen, A. H. Hem- 
stead, Herman H. Hettler, H. Mortou Jones, F. L. 
Leckie, W. H. Sharp, Pierce McLouth, Walter I. 
Foss, W. W. Weinheimer, W. E. Ifolmes, C. H. Pres 
cott, jr., Ernest Walker. 


-Capt. Charles H. Weeks, 


New Jersey Code of Ethics 


NEW York, Jan. 26.—A code of ethies to be 
adopted at the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, to be held 
Feb, 4 and 5 at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, has been prepared by a committee of the 
organization. Morton T. Brewster is chairman 
of the committee, and the membership is made 
up of George H. Conover, Henry B. Clark, Allan 
H. Church and Joseph H. Jackson. 

The purpose of the code of ethics is to pro- 
vide concrete principles of business methods 
Which shall serve as a guide and aid in the 
maimtenance of correet business standards. A 
preamble reads: 


It is our belief that the retail lumber vard is an 

economic necessity, affording the most efficient and 
satisfactory method for the distribution of building 
materials, and that the inter-dependence of one on 
the other of all those engaged in the manufacture 
‘md distribution of building materials must be rec- 
ognized in order that proper business standards 
tay be obtained. 
1 We believe that in order that we may bring the 
highest order of service to the consumer that we 
must extend to and ask from the manufacturers, 
Wholesalers and jobbers of products in which we 
(deal, the most hearty codperation, friendship and 
‘good will so that we may work jointly to solve the 
problems arising through the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of building materials. 


In & proprietor, manager or executive au- 
thority, the following character marks are 
deemed a prerequisite : 


The head of a business should be a moral man, 
physically fit, of sound integrity, of good reputa- 
_ unquestioned honesty and credit standing. On 

© purely social side, he should be kindly, cour- 
teous and sincerely friendly. 

PP should consider his business an honorable oc- 
. bation and realize that it affords him a distinct 
Pportunity to serve society. He should keep in- 
eprmed on lumber ideals, principles and practices 

Tough subscription to leading trade magazines, 
participation in the activities of his association, 
® alert to utilize new and progressive ideas for 


the betterment of his business and willingly co- 
operate with others in aiding the advancement of 
the lumber industry as a whole. 

The headings of the several articles contained 
in the code follow: 

Rules of Conduct Governing the Relation of the 
Employer With the Employees. 

Rules of Conduct With Those From Whom He 
Purchases. 

Rules of Conduct With Fellow Dealers. 

Rules of Conduct With General Public. 

Rules of Conduct Governing the Execution and 
Making of Contracts. 

Rules of Conduct to Cover Certain Well Known 
Violations of Ethical Practice. 

General Provisions Respecting the Code and the 
Obligation to Its Observance. 


Western Pine Association 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23—The second no- 
tice of the coming annual convention of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held Feb. 3 and 4 at the Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., states that there will be a 
dinner dance on the evening of Feb. 3 to which 
are invited the wives and daughters or other 
guests of the members. Further the announce- 
ment states: 

The program for the meeting will be strictly 
business, except that we shall hear from Dr. Hu- 
bert, of the University of Idaho, who has some 
very interesting information on stain and decay. 
We shall also. have with us representatives of the 
N. W. Ayer Co. , 
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Californians Urge Forest Protection 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 23.—The Cali- 
fornia Forest Protective Association this week 
closed its fourteenth annual convention, held 
at the company’s rooms in the Call Building. 
It urged continued codperation with the Fed- 
eral and State forest services in the protection 
of California forest lands; recommended that 
Congress appropriate $20,000 for extension of 
fire-weather forecasts, appropriate $1,500,000 
under the Clarke-McNary law, provide for use 
of-the bureau of entomology in devising more 
economical methods of pine beetle control, and 
for continuing black currant eradication work 
to protect sugar pine from blister rust. 

The California association provided $1,500 
toward the upkeep of the Western Forestry’ & 
Conservation Association, which is believed to 
be rendering a valuable service to California 
timber land owners. 

To increase the publicity work of the asso- 
ciation, an appropriation of $500 was made, 
contingent upon obtaining funds for the same 
purpose from the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation and the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Following the business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—-William M. Wheeler, Wheeler Timber 
Co. 

First vice president—O. C. 
Peak Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—G. D. 
tate Co. 

Third vice 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—S. 


Haslett, Spanish 
Oliver, Hobart Es- 


president—Otis R. Johnson, Union 
tex Black. 


Hold Get-together Meeting 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—To bring 
about a better understanding between the lum- 
ber dealers of Glendale, Burbank and Eagle 
Rock with those of Hollywood and Beverly 
Hills, the dealers of the latter cities gave a 
luncheon at the Oakmount Country Club, Jan. 
20, thirty-five dealers attending. During the 
afternoon a series of golf matches were held, 
Charles Bowerman, of the Bowerman Lumber 
Co., of Glendale, and Frank Burnaby, of the 
Sun Lumber Co., Beverly Hills, being accorded 
the winning prizes. 

E. D. Tennant, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ association, said: 

This is merely a series of get-acquainted meet- 
ings which we are going to hold this year, and we 
have hopes that a great amount of good will result 
from these gatherings. Our present plans are to 
hold one a month, and in February there will be 
one at the San Gabriel Golf Club, the visitors being 


the guests of Ed Betts, member of the Betts-Koenig 
Lumber Co., of Culver City. 
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Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance 
Exchange 


1645 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
O. D. HAUSCHILD, Manager 





More than four thousand 
retail lumber yards are in- 
sured at this Exchange. 

Dividends in the past 
eight years aggregate more 
than two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Aver- 
age for thirty-one years ex- 
ceeds sixty per cent. 


All deposits and surplus 
are treated as trust funds 
held subject to the order of 
owners thereof and subject 
only to charges for losses 
and expenses, the title to or 
ownership thereof remain- 
ing at all times in the policy- 
holder. 





_ This office provides com- 
plete insurance facilities for 
retail lumber dealers, includ- 
ing fire, tornado and all 
other forms of indemnity. 





MR. J. L. KING, 


representing this office, 
will be at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel during the 
Illinois Lumber and 
Material Dealers 
Convention 


February 10th to 12th 
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Northern Woods 


We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 





Try 
Us 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 


















A Brand to 


Tie to-— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage | 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Offices; 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock «Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 




















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

— boon Se hee we regg Flooring, 
oors, Blinds, Win , 

and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. — 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





























Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















Southwestern Club to Meet 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 27.—Secretary 

George Schaad, jr., of the Southwestern Hard- 

wood Manufacturers’ Club, announces that its 

February meeting will be held in conjunction 

with the American Hardwood Institute annual 

in New Orleans next week. The proposal of a 

joint meeting with the West Side Club for the 

same place and dates proved impracticable. 

Mr. Schaad is urging all club members to at- 

tend the institute meeting. 


Philadelphia Exchange Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Jan. 26.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of the City of Philadelphia will be held at 
Kuglers on Thursday evening, Feb. 4. After 
dinner and following a short business session, 
the exchange will be addressed by Joseph S. 
Illick, chief of the bureau of information of 
the Pennsylvania department of forests and 
waters. Mr. Illick will tell about Penn’s Woods 
and will illustrate his talk with lantern slides. 


Cahokia Club Re-elects 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—All of the officers 
of the Cahokia Lumbermen’s Club, composed of 
retail lumber dealers in a group of five counties 
in southern Illinois, were reélected at the an- 
nual meeting held in the City Club, St. Louis, 
last Thursday evening. These officers are: 

President—John B. Bruso, Collinsville, Il. 
a president—George S. Hildebrand, Millstadt, 


Treasurer—F. W. Weinel, Columbia, III. 

Business manager—William G. Joyce, East St. 
Louis, Il. 

It was ladies’ night, and a number of enter- 
tainment features were presented. Val Reis 
was in charge of the musical program. Car- 
lyle Emery, of the Shelby Syndicate, discussed 
the ‘‘ League of Notions,’’ in a humorous man- 
ner. 

The club expects to send a large delegation to 
the annual meeting of the Illinois association 
at Chieago. 
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New Directors Elected 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The following 
new directors have been elected by the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers: L. H. Flander- 
meyer, Prasse Lumber Co.; Ward B. Jackson, 
Whitmer-Jackson Co.; D. W. Thomas, Miles 
Avenue Lumber Co.; Ralph J. Jones, Lake Erie 


Lumber & Supply Co.; Earl R. Lesher, Rock- . 


port Lumber Co.; J. W. Coleman, West End 
Lumber Co. Other members of the board of 
directors whose terms have not yet expired are: 
E. A. Rosendale, Cleveland Lumber Co.; C. B. 
Gynn, Willson Avenue Lumber Co.; Halsey J. 
Teare, Northern Ohio Lumber & Timber Co.; 
F. T. Young, F. T. Young Corporation. 


Nylta Annual Draws Capacity Crowd 


NEw York, Jan. 26.—Figures presented at 


. the annual meeting of the Nylta Club, held last 


Friday night in the new eclubrooms in Grand 
Central Terminal, show that the membership 
in the last year has increased 20 percent. There 
are now 675 or more lumbermen enlisted under 
the Nylta banner, and Secretary Herbert B. 
Coho is certain that by the time another annual 
rolis around the 1,000-mark will have been 
reached. 

The annual meeting was a real Nylta af- 
fair, with nearly 150 present—a capacity crowd. 
Twelve names were put up as prospective direc- 
tors and from these Nylta elected the follow- 
ing: Walter R. Pettit, of Huntington, Long 
Island, retiring president Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and president Long 
Island Dealers’ Association; Tom Jenkins, 
Arthur E. Lane Corporation, recently elected 
president of the New Jersey Salesmen’s Asso- 














ciation; W. H. MacFarlane, Mahistedt My. 
work Corporation, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Conraq 
Pitcher, head of the Wright Lumber Co, ang 
sponsor for many of the meetings of whole. 
salers and retailers held at the National Re. 
publican Club, and T. M. Ralston, big gun of 
Hoo-Hoo in the metropolitan district and an of. 
ficial of the Indiana Flooring Co. The sixty 
director is Joseph E. Masterson, of the Edward 
Comstock Co., Rome, N. Y. 

The choice of these directors indicates how 
Nylta is broadening its sphere of operations, 
Mr. Jenkins represents the Lane interests jy 
New Jersey, so that Mr. Pitcher really igs the 
only New York City man, except Mr. Ralston 
who has been chosen as one of the men to guide 
the destinies of New York’s great lumber elyb, 

Reports were read by the secretary and treas. 
urer and Jack Paterson, the Nylta president, 
made a brief address in which he reviewed the 
accomplishments of the last vear. 

Stanley Pearce read a paper describing the 





shortcomings of the port of New York as re. in 
gards unloading the enormous cargoes of fir, he 
hemlock and shingles arriving from the West Ni 
Coast. Mr. Pearce feels that this is a big mi 
problem for the lumbermen of the Greater City CI 
to solve and he finds present facilities inade- hi 
quate. to 
Mr. Pearce’s findings bear out reports made Ww 
recently by a committee of lumbermen who he 
toured the waterfront and reported that there th 
is no accessible place where a huge terminal W 
might be located. m 
Pittsburgh Club Election ‘ 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 26.—The board of di- T 
rectors of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, h 
elected at the annual meeting Thursday, Jan, q 
7, met Wednesday evening, Jan. 20, at the Fort € 
Pitt Hotel and elected officers for 1926, as fol- a 
lows: ( 
President—Joseph Broido. 
Vice president—Elmer A. Diebold. ; ¢ 
Secretary—H. F. Burnworth. ‘ 
Treasurer—Walter E. Ahlers. 
eaeaanaanene ‘ 
Organize Dry Kiln Club | 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 27.—Memphis now 
boasts of the first and only Dry Kiln Engineers’ 
Club in the world. This club, which was recent- 
ly organized, meets every two weeks and de- 
votes the time to a discussion of various meth- 
ods of drying hardwood lumber. Officers of the 
club are as follows: 

President—Sam Cooper, jr., of the Fisher Body 
Corporation. 

First vice president—H. B. Rhyne, Nickey Bros. 


Second vice president—Charles Biddinger, Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Secretary—Will Mathes, Chickasaw Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. 





The regular meeting was held last night in 
the Lumbermen’s Club headquarters on the sec- 
ond floor of the Bank of Commerce Building 
and a short talk was made by June Allen, one 
of the founders of the club. Mr. Allen told of 
the interest that is being taken in the club and 
of letters that are being received from all 
parts of the country asking about the plans 
and purposes of the club. He said that the 
lumber industry is watching this organization 
and urged the members to do all they could to 
further its interests. Many experiments will be 
made for the advancement of the dry kiln in- 
dustry. 

Two committees were appointed at last 
night’s meeting. The membership committee is 
composed of E. B. Rhyne, chairman, Harry 
Trowbridge, and J. W. Sheehan. The entertain- 
ment and program committee is composed of 
Charles Biddinger, chairman, J. M. Devine, and 
a third member whose name will be announced 
later. 

A suggestion was made by President Cooper 
that the club should visit all plants in the city 
to see the kilns in operation. 
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The Woods in Winter 


The woods in winter—greener now 
Because of snow upon the ground— 

Give deeper meaning to each bough 
Than I in summer ever found. 

When all the world is flow’r and song 

We look for thorns, we seek for wrong, 
But when the winter wraps the wood 
Then we are grateful for the good. 


Green glows the pine in wintry scenes, 
The fir is fairer than in spring, 
We know now what the cedar means, 
We see the good in each good thing. 
He who has much has naught at all 
Who but his troubles can recall, 
He who has little may have more, 
Since something he is thankful for. 





Between Trains 


Boston; Mass.—What a neighborly thing life 
in a large city is was interestingly illustrated 
here in Boston tonight when, at a dinner of the 
New England Traffic Club, we ran into the 
mayor of our town, Mayor William E. Dever, of 
Chicago. It was the first time we had ever seen 
him, and he had been similarly unfortunate as 
to us. ‘‘Where do you live in Chicago, any- 
way?’’ he asked. We told him. ‘‘Why,’’ said 
he, ‘I live right around the corner.’’ We told 
the mayor that we were one of the noble band 
who voted for him. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ you got 
me into a lot of trouble when you did.’’ 

We have never seen a Chicagoan who knew 
very many Chicago people, or a New Yorker 
who knew very many people in New York. 
There are a lot of folks in this country who 
have to go to Florida or California to get ac- 
quainted. Americans are always falling on 
each other necks abroad who have never met 
at home, and who wouldn’t have spoken to each 
other if they had. 

Now, it is different in a small town. There 
everybody knows everybody, or thinks she does, 
and knows a lot of things about them, most of 
which aren’t so. There never was a bad man 
as bad as some people make out, and there never 
was a2 good man as good as—well, who didn’t 
know better himself. 

But if we Americans, because we are such 

great travelers, know more people in other towns 
than we know in our own, that has its compen- 
sations, too. For example, J. C. Kennedy, who 
has been selling lumber in New England for a 
quarter of a century (by a quarter of a century 
we don’t mean $25 a thousand, but 25 years), 
was among those present, 2 little thinner on 
top but a little thicker around the middle than 
we first knew him, but unmistakably Kennedy 
nevertheless. 
_ There is always a certain refreshment in com- 
ing to Boston. One does enjoy hearing the lan- 
guage spoken grammatically, even though it is 
not always pronounced correctly. They may 
call New York New Yawk, but they never, never 
split an infinitive, and they pronounce ‘‘laugh’’ 
and ‘‘ean’t’’ properly without the slightest 
blush of shame. We don’t mean that Kennedy 
does, for Kennedy is a lumberman just like the 
Test of us. 

What do you suppose would happen to a man 
who went up in the timber and called something 
a ‘‘cawnthook’’?? Why, men have been crippled 
for life for less than that. ‘‘Cawn’t’’ may be 
all right in Back Bay, but, if you said ‘‘ cawnt- 
hook’? in Big Bay or Green Bay there is no 
telling what might happen to you. 

But we love the Boston people and, if they 
sometimes seem a little austere, you must re- 
member they once invested the family jewels 
in New Haven stock. And right there there is 
800d cause to compliment them again. Instead 
of sitting down and crying about it, they got 
behind the New Haven, bought its bonds and 
gave it their freight, and New Haven is staging 
the most impressive comeback in railroad his- 
tory. And they are about to do, or are already 


doing, the same thing for the Boston & Maine. 

We are a little afraid that sometimes out in 
the middle West we ballyho a good deal about 
the community spirit, but the spirit is some- 
times what the dictionary says—a ghost. The 
recent story of the New Haven road proves that 
in New England it is a living thing. 

We were glad to have a little visit with Presi- 
dent Hustis, of the Boston & Maine, a fine old 
gentleman of the fine old school. 
glad the people of New England are getting 
behind him and his road just as they did behind 
the New Haven. 





AKRON, OHIO.—In spite of the John Bulling 
of the rubber market, the tire business is boom- 
ing, and Akron along with it, and so the annual 
dinner of the Akron Real Estate Board was not 
a sad occasion nor anything like it. Last year 
Akron put up eight million dollars’ worth of 
homes, and, if Akron will stay in them once 
in awhile of an evening, it looks like a happy 
year in Akron. We heard a fellow complaining 
just the other day that people get a good deal 
less for their money when they build a house 
now than they did when he was a boy, and we 
agree with him. For example, they don’t get 
those happy evenings around the sitting-room 
stove, and the parties in the parlor, and the 
Sundays on the front porch or the back stoop, 


and all those things you used to get, but that | 


you never see now except sometimes in a moving 
picture. Which, by the way, is one of the rea- 
sons why. 





We See b’ the Papers 


Life is like a lamp: it is the fellow who is 
lit up who gets turned down. 

There are just two classes in Florida: those 
who have landed in Florida and those who have 
land. 


People who believe in observing conven- 
tions, should observe the conventions in the 
lumber business. 


A Philadelphia man was arrested for murder 
because a new rug was found in his office. That 
diverts any suspicion from the rest of us. 


The trouble with the hard coal strike is 
that the public didn’t find it nearly as hard 
as the operators and miners thought it would. 


A Maryland man has just died after seven 
years of the sleeping sickness. We know fel- 
lows who have had it longer than that, but 
they are still on the payroll. 

A Baltic steamer which started for a Finnish 
port to get a load of lumber turned pirate on 
the way. The trouble with a few fellows is 
that they turn after they get the lumber. 





Mountain Water 


The mountain water hurries, hurries, 
And will not take some slower way, 
O’er rocks it leaps, through gullies scurries, 
Will neither dally nor delay. 
But, stream, if you but knew the story, 
That here is, after all, the glory, 
I think you would not hurry so 
To cities that may lie below. 


The mountain stream goes pouring, pouring, 
Between the rocks, among the stones, 
Because it hears the cities roaring 
Mad music in seductive tones. 
You leave the graceful trees behind you; 
What think you, water, you will find you? 
Well, they will bend you to their will 
And harness you to turn their mill. 


Up here the sands are golden, golden, 

Down there the walls are gray with time, 
And there are cities gaunt and olden, 

And smoke and dirt and mud and slime. 
And they will drive you, mountain water, 
Through their canals like sheep to slaughter— 

Oh, if you knew what mortals know, 

I think you would not hurry so! 


And we are . 


Wanted—to Make 
You Acquainted With 





If you're looking for a rea- 
sonably priced Oak Flooring 
that you can rely on to run uni- 
form in quality and consistently 
satisfy your customers you will 
welcome an acquaintance with 


Dixie Brand. 


For twenty years Dixie Brand has 
been steadily making new friends. 
And it’s a friendship that lasts, too, 
for Dixie Brand consistently delivers 
the profits dealers want. Write for 
““get acquainted” samples. 


We have 
feet of Gum, 


several million 
Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Cottonwood and Cy- 
press lumber dry for ship- 
ping. Every grade contains 
the full product of the log 
in that grade. 


JEROME HARDWOOD 
LUMBER CO. ~— 


JEROME, :: ARKANSAS j 











Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


O U-:form Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (MR) RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























Ours is the Trade 
that Service made 





Natural Bridge at Goodfellow 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


) MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills: — 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 


CYPRESS CO. 
In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S. C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Its Sales Growth 
Proves Its Merit 


The fact that we have found 
it necessary to double our 
capacity, we believe, proves be- 
yond question the high char- 
acter of the sales proposition 
offered retail lumbermen by 


HUDSON 


Oak Flooring 


You'll find that this accurate- 
ly machined, smooth finished 
flooring will make a hit with 
your customers. Let us tell 
you how other dealers are 
building flooring sales with 
Hudson Brand. 


Write for facts today. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at 








MEMPHIS, TENN. VICKSBURG, MISS. 








. boats as captain, owner or pilot on the Missis- 











‘*THE COLMANS’’ 


“From the very infancy of La Crosse, “The 
Colmans’ has meant something more to the city 
and its people than a name. It has connoted a 
tradition, almost an institution, something in- 
timate and peculiar to La Crosse.” So speaks 
the editor of one of the La Crosse, Wis., daily 
papers, in commenting on the passing of one 
generation of The Colmans. The very sudden 
death of Lucius C. Colman on Tuesday after- 
noon, Dec, 22, was followed by the death of his 
brother, Edward L. Colman, on Sunday, Jan, 3, 
after an operation performed on Saturday. Each 
death was briefly chronicled in the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN, but a more extended history of these 
two prominent members of the lumber fraternity 
is fitting. 

The Colman lumber interests were founded at 
La Crosse in 1855 by Charles L. Colman, father 
of the two brothers who have just died and of 
another brother, Harry L. Colman, who died 
some years ago, and the three sons became asso- 
ciated with their father in this business as soon 
as they had finished college. The father became 
probably the leading citizen and certainly one 
of the best beloved in the city which grew up 
out of the little hamlet in which he and his wife 
had settled and started a small shingle mill in 
the ’50s. The history of this family is an epitome 
of the growth of the lumber manufacturing busi- 
ness on the Mississippi and the second genera- 
tion built up a retail lumber business which 
became one of the most important of that sec- 
tion, operating a number of yards throughout 
southwestern Wisconsin. 

Edward L. Colman was born in La Crosse on 
May 18, 1865, and received his higher education 
at the Northwestern University, of Evanston, 
lll. He entered his father’s lumber business im- 
mediately upon leaving college and when the 
Cc. L. Colman Lumber Co. was organized after 
the death of the father, E. L. became vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. His particular interest was 
in the retail end of the business and he developed 
thoroughly modern and efficient lumber yards, 
using uptodate merchandising methods and 
equipment. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will recall reading of these yards in various 
Realm of the Retailer instalments in which E. L. 
Colman expressed his views on modern retailing 
methods. He was also interested in other enter- 
prises, was a director of the National Bank and 
the Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., of Des 
Moines, and held numerous other directorates. 
He was a leader in civic affairs of his city, 
served as one of the original members of the 
park commission, retaining his office until 1917, 
when he resigned, and he was one of a group 
who built Riverside Park and presented it to the 
city. In more recent years he became deeply 
interested in the Boy Scout movement and de- 
voted a great deal of his time to that interest. 
He left a widow, one son and three daughters. 

Lucius C. Colman, like his brother, entered 
the business upon graduation from Northwestern 
University. He was born in Fond du Lac in 
1853, moving to La Crosse with his parents two 
years later. After the death of his father he 
became the executive head of the business and 
was president of the C. L. Colman Lumber Co., 
which was incorporated at that time. He was 
in personal charge of the manufacturing end 
of the business. Even more than his brother, 
L. C. was interested in civic affairs and the 
welfare of his city. He, too, served on the park 
commission, was president of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, served as one of the 
first members of the La Crosse police and fire 
commission, served as a member of the State 
board of normal regents and was a director of 
the La Crosse hospital, director of the La Crosse 
Country Club, and trustee and vice president of 
the La Crosse Public Library. The library was 
his particular hobby. His father was one of 
the founders of the institution and L. C. was 
its chief benefactor and supporter after his 
father’s death. He was of a scholarly turn of 
mind and enjoyed literary pursuits. For many 
years he had collected historical data about La 
Crosse County and was an authority on that 
subject. He was interested in about the same 
business enterprises as his brother. Mr. Colman 
was a Mason and a member of the local Country 
Club. He is survived only by his widow, nephew 
and nieces. 

The passing of the two brothers is very deeply 
mourned in La Crosse and in lumber circles else- 
where there are many close friends of the family 
who will be greatly saddened by this double 
bereavement. It is believed that a third genera- 
tion of Colmans will carry on the business and 
the Colman tradition, but the place of ‘‘The 
Colmans’”’ as they were known in Wisconsin, 
will never be filled for the generation which 
grew up in the lumber business with them. 





CAPT. GEORGE WINANS, a picturesque fig- 
ure of the old logging days on the Mississippi, 
known by all the large lumber operators of the 
earlier days and one of the adventurers who ran 
their steamboats up and down the river in the 
days of the Civil War and following years, died 
at St. Lukes Hospital, St. Paul, Saturday, Jan. 
23, after an illness of over a month. Capt. 
Winans for 55 consecutive years operated steam- 





sippi and it has been said of him that he con- 
tributed as much as any individual to the rige 
of the lumber industry in its best days on the 


river. He was born at Comanche, Iowa, Jan 
8, 1839, and began work as a part of the crew 
on a lumber raft when he was 16 years old. A 
year later he was pilot of a raft. He was the 
first to make an attempt to tow a raft with 4 
boat in the Mississippi current which he did jp 
1868. The first experiment was a failure, as 
the boat was grounded and the logs went down 


the stream, but a year later the attempt suc. - 


ceeded. Capt. Winans was in charge of the 
steamer which handled the largest lumber raft 
that ever went down the river. It was taken 
from Stillwater in July, 1901, and contained more 
than 9,000,000 feet. He knew every bend, cur- 
rent and shifting sandbar in the great river and 
it is said that he had taken over 975,000,000 feet 
of lumber to various river points besides many 
rafts which were not recorded. He built, owned, 
chartered and ran 27 steamboats, mostly in the 
rafting traffic, and was master and pilot of 
others. .After retiring in 1904, Capt. Winans 
moved to St. Paul, but was frequently called 
back to the river for temporary service. Mrs. 
Winans died 13 years ago and since that time 
he had made his home at St. Paul hotels. Two 
children survive, Earl Winans, of Prescott, Wis, 
and Miss Winnie Winans, of Eau Claife, Wis. 

MRS. MEDORA DICKSON, wife of Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, died suddenly on the even- 
ing of Jan. 18 in the Albion Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md., where the couple made their home. Her 
death occurred very suddenly just after she left 
the elevator on her way to her rooms after 
supper. Mr. Dickson had left her side for a 
few moments, and when he returned she was 
being carried to her room by other persons in 
the hotel. A physician was hastily summoned, 
but pronounced her dead. Mrs. Dickson had 
suffered for years with a valvular affection of 
the heart and had consequently led a quiet life, 
but the end none the less came very unexpect- 
edly, as she had been chatting with some of her 
acquaintances when the seizure occurred. Mrs. 
Dickson, formerly Miss Medora Purdy, was born 
in 1857 in Missouri and when a little child was 
taken by her parents to Illinois, where she lived 
until the time of her marriage, nearly 45 years 
ago. For 15 years the couple made their home 
at Mattoon, Ill., going thence to Asheville, N. C., 
where Mr. Dickson engaged in the hardwood 
trade, to remain 10 years, and then taking up 
their residence at Norfolk, in which city they 
lived until 1916, when Mr. Dickson was elected 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, and decided to make his headquar- 
ters in Baltimore. Mrs. Dickson was a Gold 
Star War Mother, and interested herself to an 
extent in church work. Her graciousness of 
manner and other endearing qualities gained her 
many friends, and she was held in high esteem. 
There are two surviving children—Mrs. Cora 
D. Sluder and Horace K. Dickson, lumber expert 
of the Lumber Division of the Department of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washing- 
ton, 





ELIAS A. HOMSTAD, for over fifty years en- 
gaged in the lumber business at Black River 
Falls, Wis., and at the time of his death presi- 
dent of the Black River Falls Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Association, died at his home in that 
place on Saturday, Dec. 26, at the age of 80. 
Mr. Homstad had been in failing health for 
about a year, following a fall. He was born in 
Norway, coming to this country when he was 
21, living first in Canada and then in Minne- 
sota. He entered the employ of D. J. Spaulding, 
lumberman of Black River Falls in the early 
’60s, working in the woods until 1869. After 
Mr. Spaulding retired from business Mr. Hom- 
stad started in the retail lumber business for 
himself and in 1886 organized the Black River 
Falls Lumber & Mercantile Association which 
operated a large grocery business in connection 
with its lumber yard. Eventually Mr. Homstad 
became the owner of this company. Although 
suffering severe losses by flood in 1911, Mr. 
Homstad, then in his seventies, quickly recov- 
ered and continued the successful operation of 
the business until his accident of a year ago. 
His son, Erwin, had been his assistant during 
the last few years. Last July a family corpora- 
tion was organized to run the business and the 
grocery end of it was sold. Mr. Homstad stood 
very high in the community where he had for so 
long made his home. He was active in public 
service and local church matters, being a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran church. A widow, two sons, 
Adolph and Erwin, one brother and one sister 
survive him. 

ALLEN E. RICH, 96 years old, pioneer lum- 
berman and sawmill operator in Minnesota and 
a resident of that State for 68 years, died Thurs- 
day, Jan. 21, at his home in St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Rich was born in Maine and went to Minnesota 
in 1858, settling at Hastings, and there started 
his sawmill on the Mississippi River. Before 
many years had passed his interests spread to 
northern Minnesota and into Wisconsin. In 187% 
at Red Wing, Minn., Mr. Rich married Ann M. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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“Softex’”’ Kilns Give Satisfaction 


To handle green and heavy stock and to supply 
its customers with soft textured lumber, the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, hardwood 
manufacturer, is installing a battery of the new 
“Softex” kilns patented by the Standard Dry Kiln 
co., of Indianapolis, Ind. This addition will give 
the Farrin concern fifteen kilns, many of which 
are as long as 140 feet, with a drying capacity of 
4,500,000 feet of lumber a month. The accom- 





Battery of “Softex”’ kilns manufactured by Standard Dry Kiln 


Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


panying illustration depicts a battery of ‘“Softex” 
kilns which is proving satisfactory in drying soft 
textured lumber. 


Patent on Pipe System for Kilns 


A patent has recently been granted to the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., covering an 
improvement in dry kilns for curing lumber, and 
more particularly to a pipe system for kilns. The 
invention is designed for drying wood of low mois- 
ture content, such as oak and gum for furniture 
stock, and consists of a pipe system adapted to 
receive its supply from a low steam pressure or 
exhaust steam, whereby it is found practical to 
arrange a greater number of pipes at the dry end 
and feed the low pressure steam to the first feed 
header at the dry end, the steam when traveling 
through the first few feet of pipe giving off more 
heat than when the steam has traveled a short 
distance. Owing to the fall of the kiln from the 
green end or receiving end to the dry end or dis- 
charge end, it is found that by feeding the steam 
in at the dry end a more even temperature sched- 
ule can be maintained throughout the kiln. 

The accompanying illustration depicts a longi- 
tudinal sectional view through the kiln. End 2, at 
the left, is the inlet or green end of the kiln, with 
the usual arrangement of track rails (3) extend- 
ing through on a gradual fall from the green or 
loading end to the dry or unloading end (4). In 
the construction shown in Fig. 1, the piping (5) 
extends from the top header (6) located at the 
dry end to a point adjacent to the green or load- 











‘housing is not used. 





J 
Roller Bearing Loose Pulleys 

The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, of Mish- 
awaka, Ind., has recently announced a further ap- 
plication of Timken roller bearings in the new 
Dodge-Timken roller bearing loose pulleys now 
available in both iron and steel. This new loose 
pulley incorporates the advantages of the tapered 
roller bearing, which have been demonstrated in 
the Dodge-Timken roller hanger bearings and pil- 
low blocks placed on the market over two years 
ago, as well as certain other important 
features that should be of interest to 
users of loose pulleys. The lubrication 
feature, always of great importance in 
loose pulley operation, has been given 
special attention in the design of this 
loose pulley, and in addition a positive 
dustproof feature has been provided. 

The Dodge-Timken roller bearing steel 
loose pulley consists of an Oneida steel 
pulley provided with an extra large bore 
to accommodate a Dodge-Timken roller 
bearing unit mounting. The pulley is 
not split, but is riveted at the rim, the clamp hub 
holding the unit mounting in place. 

The Dodge-Timken cast iron loose pulleys are 
made from regular double belt solid iron pulley 
patterns, and for diameters up to and including 
20 inches, the pulleys are counterbored to receive 
the Dodge-Timken unit mounting which is the same 
as that used in the steel pulley except that the 
In this case the hub of the 
pulley serves as the housing. In diameters over 20 
inches the pulleys are bored straight to receive the 
unit mounting which is secured by set screws. In 
the case of both steel and iron pulleys a lubricating 
feed pipe is located between the arms to be con- 
veniently accessible and is inserted through a hole 
bored in the pulley hub. 

The Dodge-Timken unit mounting consists of two 
Timken tapered roller bearings mounted on a 
ground steel tube and fitted to an accurately ma- 
chined cast iron housing. Grease seals and two 
clamping collars are mounted on the threaded ends 
of the steel tube. The tube is slotted and threaded 
at each end and is held to the shaft by the two 
collars which are used to obtain accurate adjust- 
ment of the bearings on the steel tube. The special 
grease seals positively prevent dust working in or 
lubricant working out. 

Another feature of importance is the availability 
of both iron and steel loose pulleys from stock. 
These pulleys are manufactured with standardized 
bores, and the unit mountings with standardized 
outside diameters and to accommodate certain shaft 
sizes. It is therefore possible in certain cases to 
change the bore of the pulley by merely applying 
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Longitudinal section through kiln, patent on which was recently granted to the Moore Dry Kiln Co., oy 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


ing end, and from that point the piping extends 
back to a point beneath the top header (6), at the 
dry end, and then back again to a bottom header 
(7) some distance in from the dry end, and at the 
bottom of the chamber containing the heating 
pipes. A feed pipe, 6 feet, is connected to the 
header (6) at the dry end. As exhaust steam is 
used in the heating plant, the headers (6 and 7) 
are made extra large. 

_ At the green or loading end in this kiln there 
18 no piping whatever and no ventilation. It is 
desired to make the green end of the kiln a kind 
of a sweat-box or dead-air space, for softening the 
fiber of the lumber and opening the pores. Thus 
it is the intention to subject the stock when it 
enters the kiln to a moist air and low temperature 
and let it move progressively toward the hot and 
dry end of the kiln, the arrangement of the pipes 
siving this result. A steam spray pipe (8) is ar- 
ranged centrally of the kiln and beneath the rails 
(3) at the green end, preferably in the space that 
is free from the main heating pipes. Additional 
Spray pipes (9) are arranged along the walls of 
the kiln approximately centrally of the heated com- 
partment at the green end, these pipes leading lat- 
erally from the spray pipe (8). Ventilators (10) 
are located at intervals in the roof. 





another unit with a housing having an outside di- 
ameter conforming to the pulley bore and with a 
tube to accommodate the desired shaft diameter. 


Second Annual Sales Conference 


The second annual sales conference of the Climax 
Engineering Co., of Clinton, Iowa, held recently at 
Clinton, was presided over by President George W. 
Dulany, jr. The program followed the development 
of the gasoline engine, from its design to sale. 
Talks were made by executives of the Climax com- 
pany, among those who spoke being the following: 
H. H. Waters, chief engineer, discussed ‘“‘Develop- 
ment of the Gasoline Engine’; H. E. Riggs, pro- 
duction manager, spoke on behalf of the shop; L. 
Dunlevy, sales manager, reviewed the Climax sales 
organization ; R. C. Rowan, general manager, spoke 
on “Management”; Norman McCarty, Diesel engi- 
neer, discussed “Diesel Engine Practice’; R. L. 
Alexander, refrigeration manager, spoke on “Cli- 
max Refrigerating Units’; Walter Smith, of the 
Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency, of Chicago, 
discussed “Climax Advertising.” 

One of the features of the conference was the 
unveiling by President Dulany of a new model Cli- 
max engine designed by Chief Engineer Waters. 
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‘PROMPT SHIPMENT 
of Bruce Oak Flooring 


car-lot, or mixed car shipments with 
plain or quartered oak or gum finish 
and mouldings, oak and gum dimension 
stock, oak bridge plank and timbers, 
beech and gum flooring, cedar lumber 

j and “Ceda’line,” Southern hardwoods, 
air or kiln dried. 

i All Bruce products are manufactured 
in modern day-light plants, built and 
equipped expressly for the purpose, and 
are guaranteed for quality. 


Write for Prices 
E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Largest Makers ct Oak Flooring in the Werld 
Aeroplane view of our Memphis Mill. 























Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























CHERRY SPECIALISTS 


Oldest and Largest 
Manufactures and Wholesalers 


Cherry Lumber 
Large Stocks. Write for prices. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND OROPFORGINGS Daily fac- 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 
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Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R.A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeliow Pine 
aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 


= Atk We Solicit 
Se gga 9 Your Patronage 











Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK handle all classes of 
= cargo, collect invoices 

Ocean Freight  fhmmerciat credits 
Br ok ers for Exports& Imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











CI FLORIDA CS 
2 a 


LONGLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


We Specialize in 





We also make 


Gang Sawn 

4" Flooring, 2x4 

Car Decking 

Framing and 2? X 6 

Yard Timbers S1S 2E Standard 
YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 





Henderson-Waits | 


Caryville, Fla. Lumber Co. 
a 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 
































Cummer Gypress Go. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York city | 














Activities in the Eastern Field 


Opinions on 1926 Trade Prospects 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The Warren Trask 
Co. has issued a market letter to the retail deal- 
ers which is making a very favorable impression 
and arousing considerable interest. It is a com- 
pilation of opinions and prophecies regarding 
1926 trade gathered from a wide range of au- 
thoritative sources. Included in this summary 
are the following comments: 


“As to prospects for 1926, it is apparent that 
this will be another year of active building.’”’— 
Dwight Hinckley, president National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 

“There are no definite evidences that there will 
be a drastic reduction in building operations in 
the immediate future. On the contrary, plans now 
under way call for unusually heavy volume of con- 
struction during the winter months.’—First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 

“While it might be thought that the deficiency 
in housing has been overcome, yet the high wage 
in industry creates a real demand for better hous- 
ing, and this condition, combined with the migra- 
tion to the suburbs due to the motor, promises to 
continue as long as employment remains general.” 
—Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce. 

“During the last four years, this country has 
been experiencing the greatest building boom that 
there has been anywhere. It is beginning to be 
apparent that the building shortage that accumu- 
lated during the war has been made up in some 
sections and for some types of building.’’-—Leonard 
B. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Co. 

“We have every reason to believe that 1926 will 
be by far the largest building year that we have 
had. There will be a tremendous amount of small 
house building.”—The Architect. 

Building Age and National Builder recently com- 
pleted an extensive country wide survey, and its 
report says: “There is a very great demand 
throughout the United States for small one-family 
houses. This demand has not been met to any 
great extent, despite the last three years of ab- 
normal building.” 

“Financial and industrial conditions continue, 
on balance, favorable for very active business 
throughout the country during the winter and into 
the spring. The rate at which it is being pro- 
duced, the available stocks of lumber throughout 
the country, the current demand and that which is 
reasonably in prospect during the next few months 
warrant the expectation of moderate advances in 
the prices of softwoods, and render rather prob- 
able some fairly sharp advances in the prices of 
hardwoods during that period.’’-—Brookmire’s Out- 
look. 


New Hampshire Forest Activities 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 25.—Speaking at 
the recent annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Lumbermen’s Association, State Forester 
John Foster delivered a very interesting address 
which is arousing considerable discussion among 
the New England lumbermen who heard it. He 
referred to the efforts being made under his 
administration of the New Hampshire forestry 
department to codrdinate this public service 
with the special needs and interests of the lum- 
bering industry. 

Not only is it necessary, he pointed out, for 
a State forestry department to give attention 
to the usual popular phases of reforestation, 
forest fire prevention and general forest pro- 
tection, but it is even more important for such 
a department to study the special needs, prob- 
lems and interests of the lumber industry, and 
to work shoulder to shoulder with the lumber- 
men in developing markets for native woods 
under constantly changing industrial and com- 
mercial conditions, in working to insure ade- 
quate and economical future supplies of native 
raw material, and in efforts to revise taxation 
laws so that the lumberman who grows timber 
for future generations will be encouraged in- 
stead of penalized. 

Some of Mr. Foster’s remarks which are of 
general interest were as follows: 

As a member of the State forestry department I 
am glad to report the excellent coéperation and 
good will existing between the members of our or- 
ganization and the lumbermen of New Hampshire. 
Our foresters are striving not only to restore and 


increase yields of forest products for the benefit of 
all New Hampshire, but they are really doing some- 


thing to help lumbermen and forest industries in, 


regard to their markets, better utilization of their 
resources, new uses of woods and in regard to tax- 
ation. Lumbermen have come to see a little more 
clearly that timber for the industries of the future 
must be produced by the ingenuity and forethought 
of individuals and the public. 

Altogether we are learning to understand certain 
factors to be true. By a long look backward we 


now understand that abundance and low prices 
make for carelessness and waste in forests as in 


other things. Lumbering requires intelligence and 
business sense as it does in any other succegsfyj 
manufacturing business. Today it especially calls 
for an understanding of markets and new useg of 
lumber. We also know that forestry must advance 
as business judgment shows its practice to be pos. 
sible. We can not expect to restore or renew our 
forests alone by laws and regulations. 

We can not at present look forward to perma. 
nently supplying the timber needs of our owy 
State. According to recent investigations of the 
State forestry department, New Hampshire is using 
750,000,000 feet of lumber annually, 300,000,006 
feet of which is shipped into the State from Cap. 
ada and the South and West. And we are growing 
about 300,000,000 feet of new wood annually, 
Without Canadian or other foreign pulp, we couig 
not maintain our paper mills another decade. 4). 
ready our paper industry is moving to Canada, 
About lumber imports a story could be written ang 
much is not yet clearly understood. Suffice to 
we are paying large sums for transportation from 
the South and Northwest on lumber which should 
not only be grown at home but must be grown at 
home in the future if we would have it to use at 
prices within our means, 

Realizing the need of relief as an encouragement 
to forestry, the legislature of 1923 passed the clas. 
sification law and amended it in 1925 so that any 
land owner may now hold 100 acres of forest land 
in any town exempt from tax, except on the bare 
land, providing the land is fully stocked with 
trees of future forest value and does not have q 
value of over $25 an acre at the time. This does 
not help the owner with half-grown or nearly ma- 
ture timber but it does help the person who gets 
aside an area for future production of timber. It 
is purely an exemption, otherwise it would not be 
constitutional, but it is fair and an honest effort to 
help our people to grow timber for the future. Ip 
1924 there were forty-four lots classified none over 
fifty acres. The record for 1925 is not yet com- 
piled although I had hopes to have these records 
from the various county registries of deeds in time 
to report at this meeting. 

It is probable that at least 100 lots have now 
been classified during the two years the law has 
been in existence. Members of your association 
should be interested in the classification provision, 
and I would like to see a steady and reasonable 
growth in the number of classified lots from year 
to year until the matter of classification has be- 
come firmly established, or until some subsequent 
constitutional convention makes it possible to 
change our methods of taxing growing woodlands 
generally. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Jan. 25.—The Harvard 
University committee on economic research an- 
nounces its wholesale commodity price index for 
the week ended Jan. 20 is 152.4, as compared 
with 151.5 for the week ended Jan. 13. 


(ge @2@@2e2e0e20202822 


Gypsum Firm Enters Wallboard Field 


BurFao, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The announcement 
has just been made to the building trades of the 
formation of a new and powerful concern for 
the manufacture of a new gypsum wallboard. 
The new company entering the field is the 
National Gypsum Co., of Buffalo, which will 
manufacture an improved gypsum wallboard. 
With the formation of the company is also an- 
nounced the acquiring of extensive new gypsum 
deposits in the western New York field, which 
by the tests of the Babcock Testing Co. is of 4 
purer and better quality than has previously 
come from that field. The average purity of the 
gypsum taken from the properties of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. is given at 98.16 percent, 
while the best grades in the eastern field have 
previously been shown not to exceed 93 percent. 


It is estimated that the gypsum deposits of 
the company will supply its large plant now 
under construction for the next seventy-five 
years. Two innovations are already announced 
by the National Gypsum Co. First, the com- 
pany is building its plants, which will be the 
largest single wallboard unit in the world, on 
the site of its gypsum deposits, thus bringing 
complete wallboard manufacture from mine to 
freight car together in one location. Economies 
of freight and handling have been anticipated 
with this new method. 


The second innovation announced is the i- 
troduction of a new gypsum wallboard tougher 
than is afforded by the market at present, and 
at the same time much lighter in weight. These 
two features, it is anticipated, will give the 
product of the National Gypsum Co. an imme- 
diate reception on the market. The plants of 
the company at Clarence, N. Y., are already 
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ynder construction and it is expected will be 
in production on April 1. 

While it is understood that much of the dis- 
tribution of the new product has been arranged 
for, the names of distributing agents through- 
out the country have not been announced. The 
trade name of the new product is to be an- 
nounced on March 1. The personnel of the new 
company is understood to include many men 
who have been actively associated with the wall- 
poard industry since its conception. 


Walnut King of High-Priced Lumber 


New YorK, Jan. 25.—Walnut is the only 
species of wood used generally for lumber that 
costs more than at any other time in its history, 
says & bulletin from the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse , University. It 
appears to be king in commercial hardwood 
jumber, measured by cost standards. The re- 
port also states that walnut is about 20 percent 
above the top price quoted in 1920 when prac- 
tically all kinds of Jumber reached the zenith 
of high prices. The bulletin says: 

Although prices have receded from the high 
mark in 1920, the tendency is toward a marked 
increase in cost of lumber. During the twenty- 
four years between 1899 and 1923 the average 
cost of all common species increased almost 300 
percent. Hardwoods have increased slightly more 
than softwoods. ‘Their market prices today at the 
mill, a thousand feet, are represented by an 
average of approximately $37, while the total aver- 
age price for both softwoods and hardwoods is ap- 
proximately $31 as against an average price in 
1899 of $11 at the mill. 

The tree that most nearly follows the record 
of the royal walnut in the softwood species is the 
historic and romantie cedar. Jn 1923 it was with- 
in nearly one point as high in price as in 1920. 
The mill price for cedar in 1923 was $37.56 per 
thousand. In 1920 it cost $38.68 per thousand. 
The cost of cedar in 1899 was $10.94. An increase 
of approximately 400 percent over the prices in 
1899 occurred in maple and elm lumber among 
the hardwoods, and redwood among the softwoods, 
while western pine, southern pine, sugar pine, 
cedar, birch, basswood, and oak increased about 
350 percent. 


Remarkable Progress of Telephone 


It is just fifty years since the telephone was 
born and, as that fact comes to their attention, 
business men in every branch of industry are 
permitting themselves a quiet chuckle as they 
hark back to the days when a local call was a 
real adventure and a long-distance call—hor- 
rors, What an ordeal! 

Many who read these words can readily recall 
the day when a long distance telephone call, 
even from a point but a few hundred miles away, 
was so fearsome an event that the actual talk- 
ing was delegated to the employee with the 
most stentorian voice and iron nerves. 

As recently as the World’s Fair period, 1893, 
the idea of speaking to far places thrilled even 
the operators who had their part in such feats. 
‘Simply marvelous!’’ chorused the girls in 
one middle West office as they gathered around 
an operator who was putting through a call to 
Boston. 

Today, of course, thousands of such ealls 
are made daily—from one city to another, from 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, from coast to coast. 
A veritable network of speech covers the nation. 

On March 7, 1876, Prof. Bell was granted his 
original patent for the speaking telephone. In 
October of the same year the first outdoor trial 
of the telephone was made. Prof. Bell talked 
over two miles of telegraph wire to Thomas 
Watson, who was located in Cambridge. This, 
In a sense, was the first long distance call. 

The founders of the new industry quickly 
realized the possibilities of linking distant cen- 
ters of commerce and industry. A line from 
Boston to Providence, a distance of 45 miles, 
Was opened in 1882. 

More distant cities were steadily being con- 
nected. The Boston-New York line opened in 
1884; New York and Chicago could converse by 
telephone in 1892; Denver was reached in 1911] 
and finally the circuits reached across the 
country to San Francisco in 1915. 

At this time Alexander Graham Bell talked 
with Thomas A. Watson, his associate of the 
early days, over 3,400 miles of telephone line. 
In April, 1921, the Key West-Havana submarine 
telephone cable was placed in service, bringing 


all the principal places in the United States 
into communication with Cuba. 

The passing of fifty years presents a story 
of remarkable progress. Today the Bell Sys- 
tem’s lines connect more than 16,000,000 in- 
struments, with a total wire mileage of 44,500,- 
000 miles. Over these wires there was an aver- 
age of 46,000,000 telephone calls a day during 
1925, of which the daily average of toll and 
long distance calls was about 2,400,000. 

Fifty years ago the longest telephone call 
that could be made was over a line two miles 
long from Boston to Cambridge. Today a tele- 
phone call can be made from Catalina Island, 
to Havana, Cuba, a distance of 5,500 miles. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Unique Plan for Handling Freight 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—The car serv- 
ice division, American Railway Association, an- 
nounces that a solution of the transportation 
problem in Florida is expected to come from a 
unique plan for handling freight shipments— 
novel in railroad annals—that has just been de- 
vised and placed in effect in that State in co- 
operation with the individual railroads and the 
Florida division of the Southeast Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Board, composed of shippers 
and receivers of freight. 

Under the plan the number of cars moving in- 
to Florida will be governed by a permit system 
based on the ability of receivers of freight to 
handle shipments without difficulty, in view of 
the fact that the transportation problem in 
Florida during the last year has largely been a 
receivers’ problem. 

This plan reverses the one usually followed by 
the various shippers’ regional advisory boards 
organized throughout the country by which the 
shippers estimate their car and transportation 
requirements for a subsequent period. 














Railway Equipment and Supplies 


In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as 
follows: 

INQUIRIES—Seaboard Air Line, 1,000 gondolas, 
50 tons’ capacity, and 1,000 box cars, 40 tons’ ca- 
pacity ; also may buy from 3,000 to 3,500 cars. 

ORDERS—The Wabash, 10 automobile box cars, 
with American Car & Foundry Co.; Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic, contracted for rebuilding 100 
flat cars, with Virginia Bridge & Iron Co.; Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 500 box cars, 
with the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. ; Northwestern 
Refrigerator Car Co., 325 steel underframes with 
American Car & Foundry Co.; also 500 refrigerator 
ears with Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp.; Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Express, 300 underframes with Ryan Car Co. ; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 1,000 box cars with 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. ; Chicago & North West- 
ern, 250 underframes with Ryan Car Co., also 225 
freight car superstructures with General American 
Car Co., 225 with Illinois Car & Mfg. Co., and 150 
ore cars with Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 


Increase in Freight Loading 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—Loading of rev- 
enue freight for the week ended Jan. 16 amounted 
to 936,655 cars, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers. This was an increase of 2,633 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1925 and an in- 
crease of 41,804 cars over the corresponding week 
in 1924. The total for the week of Jan. 16 also 
was an increase of 29,536 cars over the preceding 
week, increases being reported in the total loading 
of all commodities except live stock, coal and ore, 
which showed slight decreases. 

Loading of grain and grain products amounted 
to 49,510 cars, an increase of 1,605 cars over the 
week before, but 2,168 cars below the same veek 
in 1925. It was, however, an increase of 2,084 
cars above the same week in 1924. In the western 
districts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 31,274 cars, a decrease of 3,694 cars under 
the corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 192,820 cars, a decrease of 
474 cars under the week before and 16,411 cars be- 
low the same week in 1925. Compared with the 
same week in 1924, it was also a decrease of 11,845 
cars. 

Forest products loading totaled 66,729 cars, 
7,687 cars over the week before, but 6,720 cars 
below the same week in 1925 and 5,020 cars below 
the same week in 1924. 
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DIMENSION 






We offer you some 
mighty good values 
in this stock for we 
specialize in 
No. 1 and 2 
SHORTLEAF 
DIMENSION 


Large and Small orders are 
Solicited. Try a car soon. 


Lathrop Lumber Co. 


LATHROP, ALA. 








\ 
PINE PLUME LUMBER © 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 











%" and 4%" CEILING. 
%" and }" BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 














W. M. CARNEY MILL CO. 


SPA Atmore, Ala. SPA 


Grade Marked Southern Pine 


Lumber Manufacturers 
Since 1881 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 


Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in use, then 

imitation isn’t 
sible. 

ample if you 
ask for it. 


$. D. 
CHILDS& CO. 
CHICAGO 
We also make Time 
Checks cils and 
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Start the Year Right 


| More volume and greater profits this year than last H 
year is every business man’s goal. | 
One of the first requisites is a dependable source 
of supply — and that is where we can help you. 
The “‘LaRED” Organization has established a 
reputation for supplying lumber that is properly | 
manufactured and carefully graded; and for mak- 
ing prompt shipments. 


| 
| 
Try us on an order for: | 


Genuine Louisiana Tidewater Red Cypress i 
Cypress Window and Door Frames | 
Walker Cypress Lath i 
| Southern Hardwoods i 
| Soft Texture Tidewater Tupelo | 
} Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Fir—Spruce—Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 


| TRY OUR “‘LaRED’”’ BRAND OF 
PREMIUM CEDAR SHINGLES 


“‘LaRED” Supremes—The 100% Shingles 


“LaRED” Star A Stars—Real Stars 





| Louisiana Red Cypress Company | 
of New Orleans 


Entire Fourth Floor 1018-19 White Bldg., | 


Poydras Building, 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 








“LaRED’ Extra Clears—100% clear,85 Ledgegrain 
| 
| 














sawn SHORTLEAF 


Sawn 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20' long 


i—J 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 
































CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 
Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 


AR! Planing Mill Facilities. 
Dibert, 





Stark& Brown Cypress(o. Li 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


Sawn Southern Hardwoods 


Kiln Drying a Specialty 


Sales Office: MOBILE,ALA. Mills at Mobife, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La. 
























> 


Maniufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Business Changes 


CONNECTICUT. East Hartford—Kenneson Lumber 
Co. succeeded by East Side Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

FLORIDA. Clearwater—J. E. Nall Lumber Co. sold 
to C. M. Bogan, of Goodland, Fla., and Harvey Dickson, 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. Name changed to Springtime 
Lumber Co. 

; De Land--Bond Lumber Co. succeeded by Conrad Lum- 
yer Co. ; 


ILLINOIS. Eleroy—Hainke & Heitter succeeded by 
Koppein & Co. 
INDIANA. Cynthiana—Lumber yard and business of 


W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. here will be discontinued 
and part of the stock moved to Mt. Vernon where the 
company will open a yard with Ray E. Clark in charge. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—Argentine Lumber & Fuel 
Co. changing name to Gilles Lumber & Coal Co. 

KENTUCKY. Jackson—Hazard Lumber Co. sold to 
Jackson Builders Supply Co. Plant will be enlarged, 
new office building being erected. 

Iouisville—Hilton Collins Co. sold baseball bat busi- 
ness, machinery, equipment and stock to Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co. 

MICHIGAN. Coloma—Coloma Coal & Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Michigan Shore Lumber & Supply Co. 

Eaton Rapids—Clyde I. and W. E. Webster have pur- 


chased an interest in business of Harry P. Webster 
& Son. 
Manistique—Consolidated Lumber Co.’s holdings sold 


to Stearns Cola & Lumber Co., of Stearns, Ky. 

North Branch—Producers Association Yard, Elmer E. 
Booth, R. & A. Lumber Yard and North Branch Lumber 
& Supply Co. have consolidated under name of North 
Branch Lumber Co., with C. H. Krippene as president. 

South Haven—Walter Winkel Lumber Yards and 
Coloma Coal & Lumber Co. merged under name of 
Michigan Shore Lumber & Supply Co. which takes over 
the business of both concerns in South Haven and 
Coloma. 


MISSISSIPPI. Fouke—Waterman-Fouke Lumber Co. 
changing name to Hutchinson Moore Lumber Co. 

Richton—Richton planing mill sold to Walley Lumber 
Co. 

NEBRASKA. Jansen—John A. Friesen sold interest 
in Jansen Lumber Co. to his partner, A. J. Thiesen. 

NEW YORK. Warsaw—Oatka Engineering & Con- 
struction Co. sold to Wyoming Valley Lumber & Supply 
Co. (Ine.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—A. Collins succeeded 
by Collins Corporation, incorporated, capital, $100,000. 

Marshville—Ashcroft Gin & Mill Co. succeeded by 
Asheraft Todlock Lumber Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Bismarck—Runyan Lumber Co. 
sold to Carpenter Lumber Co. and St. Hilaire Lumber 
Co. which will divide stock and sell buildings and real 
estate. 

Leeds—Imperial Elevator Co, An- 
thony Elevator Co. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Queen City Sash & Door Co. has 
not changed name as reported but continues under old 
name and management. 

Cleveland—John S. King Co. (Inc.), moving into new 
offices on eleventh floor of Carnegie Hall, Huron Road. 

Columbus—John R. Gobey & Co. succeeded by Gobey 
Lumber Co. 

Trotwood—Trotwood Lumber Co. sold to Peter Kuntz 
Lumber Co. by E. J. Garber who has operated it for 
ten years. Ray Garber will manage the yard, which 
will continue under the old name. 

OKLAHOMA. Wilburton—J. F. 
business to J. W. Martin. 

OREGON. Astoria—Pacific Planing Mill succeeded by 
Pacific Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $10,- 





succeeded by St. 


Wallace sold lumber 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Tumber Co. sold local 
Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Calvert—Thos. W. Blake Lumber Co. sold 
to Jeter Lumber Co. 

F-actin aes Lumber Co. sold to Wim. Cameron 
¢ Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wellsburg—Booth Lumber Co. 
purchased by Bowser Lumber Co. which will operate in 
connection with three other mills with headquarters at 
Sisterville. 


Faith—Consumers Independent 
interests to J. F. Anderson 


WISCONSIN. Sawyer—Northern Produce Co, sold to 
Fuller-Goodman Co. 
WYOMING. Cody—Cody Lumber Co. interest sold to 


S. S. Kuentzel, 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Ashland Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $10,000; to manufacture woodenware, 


Troy—Henderson, Black & Green Milling Co., in- 


eorporated, Consolidation of Henderson Mill Co. and 
Henderson-Black Co. 
CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Melrose Lumber & Supply 


Co. increasing capital from $25,000 to $250,000. 

CONNECTICUT. East Hartford—Kenneson Lumber 
Co. succeeded by East Side Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Southington—DBoyce Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Ritter Pine & Cypress 
Co. incorporated under Delaware laws; will erect planing 
mills and sawmills and engage in manufacture of lum- 
ber, with main office in Wilmington. 

Wilmington—Bradley Lumber Co. incorporated under 
Delaware laws; capital, $800,000. 

FLORIDA. Bunnell—Flagler County Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

—" Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 

Jacksonville—Springfield Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Miami—Phelan Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100.000. 





Palatka—Dekle Lumber & Builders Supply Co., jp. 
corporated; capital, $50,000; retail. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Advance Sash & Door (y 
incorporated: capital, $20,000; 3256 Elston Ave, “4 

Danville—Danville Lumber Co. incorporated; capita) 
$50,000; old concern. : 

INDIANA. Muncie—Nichols, Krone & Co., incor. 
rated; capital, 500 shares, no par value; to deal jp 
lumber and building materials. 

IOWA. Washta—Robertson Lumber Co., incorporateg: 
capital, $25,000; old concern. ? 

KENTUCKY. Lewisport—Lewisport Planing Mill Co 
incorporated; capital, $12,000. v3 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—O. F. Geyer & Co., incor. 
porated; 150 shares, 100 par value preferred stoe,: 
300 shares common, no par value, 1108 Munsey Bldg.: 
wholesale lumber. P 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Nanay Mills (Aguna) 
Ltd., of Boston and Iquitos, Peru, incorporated; capita} 
$100,000; to manufacture and deal in mahogany an4 
other Peruvian lumber. Harrison G. Reynolds, Boston 
president. ; 
‘ Ss. C. Pond Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
ys Holyoke—Aker Lumber Co., incorporated; capital 
$25,000. ‘ 

Springfield—Doane & Williams Lumber Co., incorpo. 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—Home Builders Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; retail. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—J. B. Watkins Lumber Co,, jp. 
corporated; capital, $70,000. 

NEW JERSEY. East Orange—West Coast Sales Cor. 
poration, incorporated; 1,000 shares, no par value, 
Address Harry H. Picking, Glenridge Rd. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Weisman Terminal & Lum. 
ber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Brooklyn—Sucher Parquet Flooring Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

New York—Fire Proofing & Drying Lumber Corpor. 
tion, incorporated; 3,000 shares, no par value; 1,0 
shares, $100 par value. 


Stony Point—James A. Farley & Co., incorporated: 
eapital, $50,000; lumber. 
Westbury—Westbury Lumber Co. increasing capital 


to $100,000 


NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Collins Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. New Philadelphia—The City Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; to do general retail 
business. 

VERMONT. Bellows Falls—Green Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000; succeeds Green Mfg. Corporation. 

WASHINGTON. Port Townsend—Newcomb Lumler 
Co., incorporated; Capital, $15,000. 

Seattle—Paramount Cedar Shingle Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Seattle—Washington & Oregon Shingle Assn., incorp- 
rated. 

Skamokawa—Fredrickson Logging & Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Spokane—Eggers Pole & Supply Co., 
capital, increased from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Whites—-Imperial Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, 


incorporated; 


$5,000. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Johnson Lumber Co., in 
corporated; capital, $25, 
e 
Casualties ‘ 
CALIFORNIA. Los <Angeles—Los Angeles planing 


mill damaged by fire, loss, $250,000; plant destroyed. 
INDIANA. Greensburg—Roy Vail lost sawmill near 
here by fire; loss, $3,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
fire in sawmill. 
WISCONSIN. Merrill—Andrew Kaul, jr., small loss by 
fire in sawmill. 


Lodge—F. FB. Dudley, loss by 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Jasper—Jasper Lumber Co. has 
planing mill operation. 

ARKANSAS. Cave City—S. Phillips will open retail 
department, : 

Dumas—Leak & Wooten will open lumber and building 
material business. 

CALIFORNIA. Valley Springs—O. A. Berry & Sons, 
of West Point, have opened a branch yard at Valley 
Springs. 

FLORIDA. Maitland—MeNair Export Co. has started 
a wholesale and commission lumber business. 

Mt. Dora—Builders Supply Co. has begun 
business. 

INDIANA. Gary—North Side Lumber Co. will ope? 
yard at 20th & Broadway. ; 

Indianapolis—Chester L. Brown has opened a cabinet 
and woodworking shop at 4407 Kast 2ist St. e 

Warsaw—Chicago Box Co. has begun manufacturing 
business, 

LOUISIANA. Lake Providence—W. H. 
started sawmill operation. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Munger-Guthrie Lumber Co, has 
begun retail business at 124 S. Military Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Hutchison-Moore Lumber Co 
has begun wholesale yellow pine business. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Marcy Lumber Co. will ope? 
lumber business at 69 Marcy Ave. 

OHIO. Wapakoneta—Geo. Kiefer, who has been com 
nected with local yards for 38 years, announces that 
he will establish a lumber business of his own here. ; 

OREGON. Gold Hill—John Cogan has begun sawmill 
operation. 

TENNESSEE. Selmer—J. House Moore has 
lumber manufacture here. 

TEXAS. Dilley—Temple Lumber Go. of Houston, % 
establish a yard here. 
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—eoOoOo'owwr 
[asara—Sammons Lumber Co. opening yard. 
Hargill—Sammons -Lumber Co. opening yard. Head- 
rs, Brownsville. 
F ton—A. L. Clark Co. opening wholesale business; 


r yarters, Dallas. 
Robstown—Ed McCaskill starting planing mill busi- 
ness? i“ i 
New Mills and Equipment 
ALABAMA. Jasper—C. W. Grayson Lumber Co. has 


ordered machinery and equipment for its mills near 
Jasper where a tract of 25,000 acres has been purchased. 

MINNESOTA. Motley—Orawley and Bacon, of De- 
troit, Minn., plan building a sawmill. 

MONTANA. Polson—Dewey Lumber Co. erecting plan- 
ing mill to replace one destroyed by fire; machinery 
purchased ; probably sawmill will also be rebuilt. 
Missoula—Anaconda Copper Mining Co. building log- 
ving railroad from Sunset Hill to Elk Creek country, 
connecting with Blackfoot branch of the C. M. & St. P. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bryson City—Sluder-Smith Fur- 
niture Co., recently incorporated with $50,000 capital, is 
reported contemplating establishment of a furniture 
lant. 

7 Troutman—Climax Furniture Co., recently organized 
yere with capital of $100,000. Reported planning es- 
tablishment of furniture plant at Bryson City. 

TENNESSEE, Hickman—Hickman Mill & Supply Co. 
plans to rebuild mill destroyed by fire; cost, without 
equipment, estimated at $10,000; work will begin in 
March. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Dillingham Mfg. Co., furni- 
ture and refrigerator manufacturer, is building an addi- 
tion, two stories, 38x80 ft. and will install wood- 
working machinery. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Dixie Lumber Co. erecting 
store and office building at 3050 University Ave.; cost, 
$25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Watseka—Mackemer & McBroom Lumber 
& Coal Co. erecting new lumber yard to replace one 
destroyed by fire with loss of $75,000. 

INDIANA. Mt. Vernon—Simpson Lumber Co. opening 
new yard here in charge of Ray E. Clark; will erect 
yard buildings, storage shed, office etc. 


IOWA. Buck Grove—Farmers Lumber Co. will build 
lumber shed, 

MISSOURI. Raytown—Milton Thompson will erect 
lumber yard. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Republic Sash, Door & Millwork 
Co, will erect lumber storage building at 9407 Sandusky 
Ave, 

Zanesville—F’. L. Israel Lumber Co. plans erection of 
addition to be used partly for storage and partly for 
wanufacturing purposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Midland—Cook-Anderson Lumber 
+n ge lumber yard here as branch of its Beaver 
business, 


TEXAS. Iowa Park—Wichita County Lumber Oo. will 
erect building. 
= SPARE RAREEEARRALBEAABE 


HYMENEAL 


TOLLES-O’NEAL.—Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
O'Neal announce the engagement of their young- 
est daughter, Mary, to King T. Tolles, promi- 
nent young lumberman of Rock Hill, S. C., the 
marriage to take place in the spring. Miss O’Neal 
is @ charming and cultured young woman, ad- 
mired and beloved in Rock Hill’s social circles. 
She is a graduate of Converse College, and fol- 
lowing her graduation traveled extensively in 
this country and abroad. Mr. Tolles is a native 
of Norwalk, Conn., and received his education at 
Yale University. For the last four years he has 
made Rock Hill his home, where he is president 
and manager of the Tolles Lumber Co., which 
has rapidly taken its place among the progressive 
firms of the city. He is likewise influential in 
civic, church and social circles, and is president 
of the local chamber of commerce. 


WILLIAMS-JONES.—A pretty wedding of in- 
terest to lumbermen took place Thursday, Jan. 
21, at Jamboree, Ky., when S. J. Williams, a 
prominent young lumberman of that section, was 
married to Miss Cordia C. Jones, the daughter 
of @ saw mill operator of Jamboree. The Rev. 
Douglass officiated. Immediately after the cere- 
mony the happy couple left on their honeymoon 


trip to Florida. They will make their home at 
Jamboree. 


BESSENT-RAIFORD.—Harley Bessent, a 
er with M. E. Fretwell in the Fretwell- 
essent Lumber Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., was 
ee recently to Mrs. Catherine Callaway 
a of South Jacksonville, Fla., the wedding 
bn — place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Fos the latter a sister of Mr. Bessent, in 
= re. A few days before the wedding 
Mas etwell entertained for his partner at the 
re Hotel in Jacksonville, a number of lum- 
‘ en and other business friends and acquain- 

ances attending. - 
myo WELL-ALBRIGHT.—Estel Powell, for 
Prone — associated with the Mackmer & 
a umber Co. in Attica, Ind., and since Dec. 
lone of its Oxford, Ind., plant, the Oxford 
er & Coal Co., was united in marriage Jan. 


16 with Miss Florence Albright, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Albright oi Pine Village at a quiet 
ceremony in the Oxford Methodist church there. 


ROBINSON-BRIGGS.—Miss Grace Briggs and 
W. Dean Robinson, of the Lowrie & Robinson 
Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., were married by 
the Rev. Father William W. Ryan, of Birming- 
ham, on Thursday morning, Jan, 21. The couple 
left for the east on a honeymoon trip which will 
include a sojourn in Bermuda. 


(Statistics—Continued from page 51) 


Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following comparative 
statistics for the twelve months of 1925 and 
1924, based on the report of the same nineteen 
mills; 

General Statistics of 19 Identical Mills 


—Increase— 

Total— 1925 1924 Feet Pct. 

Production ..106,379,000 106,312,000 67,000 0.1 

Shipments ...102,162,000 97,097,000 5,065,000 5.2 

OFGGES: 66 0a‘ 100,831,000 99,374,000 1,457,000 1.5 
Average monthly— 

Unfilled orders 10,396,000 12,725,000 2,329,000 *18.3 

Stocks ..... .. 27,220,000 24,036,000 3,184,000 13.2 

*Decrease. 
Comparison of Average Values of 25/32x2/4-Inch 
Maple ; 

Price Price —Decrease— 

1925 1924 Amount Pct. 

CU cc cadacewnks $93.37 $95.52 $2.15 2.3 

NGG. Banseenes cows 74,23 79.95 5.72 7.2 

PHCORY  cccicsscce 41.98 45.72 3.74 8.2 

The product..... 78.96 82.60 3.64 4.4 


The following table shows percentage com- 
parisons of 25/32x2%4,-inch maple: 
Decrease Percent 


1925 1924 Points Decrease 

CUE ci peccccousia 108 159 51 32.1 

OS Beer 81 65 *16 *24.6 

PRCOTY cn cicccceses 65 96 31 32.3 

The product ..... 86 99 1 13.1 
*Increase. 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 23.—For the week 
ended Jan. 16, 104 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ... 78,894,188 
Shipments ... 87,498,993 11% above production 


to eee 108,064,500 37% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 

Domestic ...... amiia deat 27,509,269 

CO ern rere cre 9,070,917 

Total water (42%)......- oncddaceocea uUeEee 
po eee ce éccccsccae GU 


Local auto and team deliveries.... 4,628,807 
dsccvcdedes Ghaeeeee 


eevee 


Total shipments ..cccceces 
New business— 
Water delivery: 


pe ree setcenece. Gan 
, 0 ene eeeaccee ROpeae 
Potal Water (40%) ccccccccccccccccccs 58,100,008 


Hath, TiG0T COG 6 cccccscccstedcccsccccce Ge 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 4,628,807 


Co LOVUIS(ANé Co 
—— I 


Oak Flooring 


in Mixed Cars 


We make a specialty of ship- 
ping Oak Flooring in mixed 
cars with Southern Pine lum- 
ber, Oak and Gum trim and 
Aromatic Red Cedar. Here is 
a combination that will enable 
you to buy economically in 
mixed cars. Let us quote you 
on a mixed car of our 


Oak Flooring 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Oak and Gum Trim 
Aromatic Red Cedar 








Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc 


























AN Oak Flooring that 

many dealers are 
singling out to sell be- 
cause they recognize in’ 
its unusual combina- 
tion of value and econ- 
omy decided sales ad- 
vantages. 


Benoit Oak Flooring Co. 


MONROE,LA. 





TEGO) TW DON si ccs vcceteetad 108,064,500 
Unfilled orders— 
DE CRN iis cdssanasteewwanacaae 130,376,968 
Event cukweadnaetencdeanaetueceuae 136,783,818 
po Rs ae ee er ee 152,130,000 
Total UNMNCE OCFAETH Ss 6c cicccsccecccns 419,290,786 


{Car basis is 30,000 feet. 


Western Pine Industry Breaks Record 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PoRTLAND, OrE., Jan. 26.—Production of 
1,865,046,303 feet, and shipments of 1,713,282,- 
108 feet, of pine lumber by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association mills during 1925 
set new records. 

Previous records were: Production, 1,717,- 
421,000 feet in 1923. Shipments, 1,576,308,000 
feet in 1924. 

Forty-one mills showed a total increase of 217 
million feet, or 14 percent, in cut, and 112 mil- 
lion feet, or 7 percent, in shipments, over fig- 
ures of 1924, Practically all States showed 
increased consumption as compared with 1924, 
according to the annual statistical report of the 
association, completed today. 











Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress-“ Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 




















Le 

MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 

lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 

femmy American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 

orn St., Chicago, tll. 
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Cc MISSISSIPPI Coo 








RAILROAD 
MATERIAL 





Railroad purchasing agents 
and car builders will find us 
well equipped to supply their 


needs. We manufacture and 
furnish a good deal of material 
for these buyers and therefore 
suggest that you let us have 
your inquiries. We're cutting 
finest longleaf stumpage. 


We also manufacture a complete 
line of yard and shed stock. 


BATSON & 
HATTEN 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
LYMAN, MISSISSIPPI 























Band Sawn Virgin ) 
LONG LEAF 





Yellow Pine 
I sscteenstiediniiieneh denim 
All grades, 3” and 4’ Std. | All of our 
Peeled Match. Edge Grain, Heart Stock is — 
Piling and Sap Flooring: Shed Grade 
Stock ; 2x4—26” Dimen- Marked 


5” to 7’’ tip 
10”’ to 16”’ butt 
20’ to 100’ long 


sion all grades S4S to 
S&E Std. lengths 10’ to 
24’; Timbers4x4’’ to20x20’’ 
lengths 10’ to 66’. 























a. | Sa 
| Williams (H_ 
| Yellow PineCo. | 
POPLARVILLE, MISS. 
Mills at Wilco, Miss. ) 
VIRGIN 


tocar © Cllow P ine 


HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 











WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 








FRANK PAYNE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Truck Deliveries on Mileage Basis 


Among the important topics considered at a re- 
cent meeting of the Southwestern Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was ‘‘Do Trucks Pay?” 
One of the leaders in the discussion was Charles 
Hubbell, prominent retailer of Thamesville, Ont., 
who made the following interesting comments: 

“T had felt that if trucks did not pay it was the 
dealers’ fault, but had no idea that some of the 
dealers were delivering free, as they informed us. 
Some seemed to feel that it was almost impossible 
to make a separate charge for delivery ; others felt 
that it should be hidden in the price. This, to my 
mind, is a great mistake, for we surely must credit 
the public with possessing as much common sense 
as ourselves. 


“One of our members stated that he had adver- 
tised free delivery to anyone within six miles of 
the city. The morning after the advertisement ap- 
peared he had a call from a man six miles out 
asking him to bring a door, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 
feet 8 inches. “He had to do it, but did not think 
it good business. Is it fair to the customer to 
charge him the same price at the yard as for de- 
livered goods, ten or twelve miles in the country? 

“T find very little trouble in getting my price for 
delivery, unless it is in dealing with a man who 
has had goods delivered free. This difficulty is 
usually overcome by placing him in the position of 
the man who comes after his own goods. Prices 
should be carefully worked out at the same price 
for every customer, and delivery prices on the 
mileage basis; in fact, just the application of 
sound business principles. 

“Trucks, a time saving device, are here to stay; 
we can not get along without them. It has been 
intimated by some that large concerns are going 
back to horses. The upkeep of horses is fully as 
much as that of trucks. Horses must be cared 
for all the time, on Sundays and holidays, whether 
there is work for them or not. Trucks are no ex- 
pense when not in use, except the interest on the 
investment. We never thought of delivering lum- 
ber out in the country ten or twelve miles when we 
used horses, nor would our customers have ever 
thought of asking us. In the old days of lumber- 
ing employers said to their teamsters, ‘Put them 
through, the same collars will fit another team.’ 
That day has gone; men are now more humane. 
It hardly seems necessary to say more. We who 
have used horses and are now using trucks feel 
they are not to be compared.” 


“Caterpillars”? for Snow Removal 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, 
Calif., has recently completed a four months’ in- 
vestigation covering snow removal, the results of 
which are incorporated in a 56-page publication 
entitled, ‘“‘The Snow Removal Book.’ The book cov- 
ers practically every important phase of the ques- 
tion, including work now being accomplished, or- 
ganizations interested, cost of snow removal, meth- 
ods of financing, activities of civic organizations, 
snow removal and the highway transportation in- 
dustry, snow removal and the automobile, special 
problems in western States, drift control, methods 
and organization in cities, snow removal equipment 
and many other related subjects. 

The book points out that in the snow belt of the 
United States it is estimated that there were in 
1925 more than 134,000 miles of public highways, 
surfaced with gravel or higher types of pavement 
at an estimated cost of $3,350,000,000, and used 
by 90,000,000 people. Following are extracts taken 
from the pages of ‘“‘The Snow Removal Book”: 


“The protection of this enormous public invest- 
ment is but one of many sound reasons for main- 
taining year-around travel. The saving in interest 
charges alone may more than justify the expense of 
snow removal. In States collecting a gasoline tax, 
the increased revenue from motor vehicles that 
otherwise would be idle during the winter months 
may exceed the entire cost of winter maintenance. 

“During the winter of 1924-25, nine States in- 
cluded their entire system of highways in the 
snow removal program, and twenty-seven other 
States carried out programs varying from a policy 
of snow removal only in the immediate vicinity of 
large population centers, to the clearing of prin- 
cipal through routes. 

“The methods and type of equipment used for 
snow removal have an important bearing on costs. 
Kent County, Michigan, where the snow problem 
is very difficult, kept its roads open during the year 
1924-25 for less than $25 a mile. Probably one of 
the principal factors leading to the purchase by 
public officials of thousands of ‘Caterpillar’ tractors 
is the versatility of this machine, equally adaptable 
for road work, hauling, grading and snow plowing, 


which reduces operating costs to the minimym 

“Power, speed and strength of construction are 
the three principal essentials of snow remoyg} 
ae. according to the United States bureay 
of public roads. The ‘Caterpillar’ tractor is the 
backbone of most snow removal work, because of 
both its track-laying feature and its great power 
and sturdiness. From city sidewalks to mountain 
passes various sizes of ‘Caterpillars’ are used jp 
great numbers by practically all communities of 
the snow belt. Engineers are practically unapj- 
mous in the opinion that heavy-duty tractor equip- 
~— is necessary for heavy snowfall and deep 
drifts. 

“Snow plows are of three general classes: (a) 
adjustable, straight-steel blade type with curveq 
surface for attachment to the front of tractors: 
(b) ‘V’ type, for similar attachment; (c) rotary 
type. A variation of the ‘V’ type is equipped with 
adjustable side-wings, designed not only to pene. 
trate the snow but also to lift it clear of the road, 
The ‘V’ plow of larger size is usually powered 
with a tractor. 

“The rotary type is a newer development which 
has met with special favor in the West. Its higher 
first cost, however, has tended to prevent its more 
general adoption. Still the rotary is regarded a 
the ultimate type by many engineers. It is espe. 
cially efficient in very deep drifts and has the 
added advantage of scattering the removed snow 
30 or 40 feet from the center of the road. 

“The vitally important thing in snow removal] 
is constant, even dependable power of the opera. 
tion of snow plows and other equipment. Experi 
ence has proved that ‘Caterpillar’ tractors supply 
= power, particularly on difficult snow remoyal 
tf) gd 


Trackson-Fordson Lowers Hauling Cost 


By using a Trackson Full-Crawler equipped 
Fordson instead of horses for hauling 800 cords of 
excelsior poplar, Ed Erickson, of Bark River, 
Mich., saved $650. The usual cost for team haul- 
ing is $2.50 a cord; 800 cords at this price would 

















Trackson Full-Crawler equipped Fordson used in 
_ hauling logs 


cost $2,000. The original cost of the tractor ani 
crawler was only $1,050, and $300 was spent for 
gas, oil and upkeep—a total of $1,350. ‘The sav- 
ing over teams amounted to $650. 

Mr. Erickson used only one Fordson and that 
was equipped with a Trackson Full-Crawler. The 
entire amount was hauled in two months—Janualy 
and February. The haul was made over snow 
roads with an average of 19 cords to a load on 4 


nine-mile haul. There were no repairs necessary 
on the machine except two track links. 
Sa aaaaaaaaan 


Truck Builder Must Be Careful Buyer 


Before a great manufacturing concern producing 
motor equipment can serve its own customers it 
must first be a tremendously big and discriminat- 
ing customer itself—much more so than the buyer 
of its product may realize. The White Motor Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for example, has a large Dew 
building of three floors devoted solely to receiving 
and immediate inspection of incoming raw mate 
rials to be made into White trucks and busses. 
Here are railroad freight sidings and platforms 
where half a dozen motor trucks can load or uD 
load at once. Hand trucks, industrial trucks, 
overhead cranes are busy every day pouring in tons 
of material—iron and steel castings, forgings 
screw stock, machine steel, steel tubing, iron 
sheets, aluminum, copper, lumber, leather, paint 
and varnish, glass and dozens of ofher items. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 23.—A proposal that the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club take part in the coming southwestern 
Washington industrial manufacturers’ exhibit, to 
be held in the Washington Building here the first 
week in February, was the principal subject of 
discussion at the club’s regular meeting last 
Wednesday. The matter was brought up by C. B. 
Buckley, formerly manager of the Northwestern 
Woodenware Co. and chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce committee which is putting on the 
exhibition. After a lengthy discussion it was de- 
cided to appoint a committee with power to take 
any action necessary. 

President Frost Snyder announced that there 
will be no meeting of the club next week, as most 
of the members plan to attend the meeting of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. in Seattle. 

The Western Lumber Manufacturing Co. has 
been added to the club membership list and Martin 
Petrich, president of the firm, was at the meeting. 

A brief discussion of the new base list recently 
put out by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion was held. 

Practically all the principal Tacoma mills will 
be represented at the meeting to be held in Seattle 
next Thursday at which the entire industry will 
endeavor to work out plans to improve business 
conditions. George S. Long, of Tacoma, is to pre- 
side. The meeting was called by J. D. Tennant, 
chairman of the ‘‘mass meeting committee” of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Union Pacific railway will spend $9,500,000 
for new equipment during the first six months of 
1926, according to an announcement made this 
week by local officials. The proposed expenditure 
includes the construction of new cars and locomo- 
tives and the upkeep of the company’s lines. 


Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during 
the present week included the following: Tide- 
water Mill Co., Wheatland Montana, Japan, 500,- 
000 feet (part cargo), and Dorothy Wintermote, 
California, 300,000 feet (part cargo). Dickman 
Lumber Co., Lancaster, Atlantic coast, 700,000 feet 
(part cargo), and Rotarian, west coast South 
America, 700,000 feet (part cargo). Shaffer Ter- 
minal, Andrea F. Luckenbach, Atlantic coast, 
1,600,000 feet (part cargo), and Hverett, Califor- 
nia, 250,000 feet ties and 100,000 feet lumber 
(completing). Puget Sound Lumber Co., Rotarian, 
west coast South America, 500,000 feet (addi- 
tional loading, completing). St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Willpolo, Atlantic coast, 600,000 feet 
(completing), and Dorothy Wintermote, California, 
250,000 feet (part cargo). Defiance Lumber Co., 
Robin Goodfellow, Atlantic coast, 1,000,000 feet 
(completing). Milwaukee dock, Arabia Maru, 
Japan, 200,000 feet logs, 100,000 feet lumber (part 
cargo). Portacoma piers, Robin Goodfellow, Atlan- 
tie coast, 1,000,000 feet (part cargo), West Calera, 
Australia, 2,000 doors and 450,000 feet lumber 
(part cargo); Margaret Dollar, Atlantic coast, 
1,000,000 feet lumber and 1,240,000 feet lath (part 
cargo) ; Willpolo, Atlantic coast, 200,000 feet (part 
cargo); Iyo Maru, Japan, 1,000,000 feet (part 
cargo) ; Arsa, Europe, 600,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Rotarian, west coast South America, 110,000 feet 
lumber and 150 tons box shook (part cargo) ; 
Edmore, Japan, 1,000,000 feet (part cargo) ; Mukil- 
te, California, 700,000 feet (part cargo) ; Dorothy 
Wintermote, California, 300,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Unden, Australia, 300,000 feet plywood, 1,000 
doors and 150 tons box shook (part cargo). Baker 
dock, Caddopeak, California, 200,000 feet lath 
(completing), and Northland, California, 200,000 
feet lumber and 250,000 feet “lath (part cargo). 

A hew market for Northwest lumber was opened 
this week with the arrival here of the steamer 
Arsa, which is operating between Puget Sound and 
Mediterannean ports. The vessel took 600,000 
feet from here, most of which is consigned to Italy 
and Spain. Ships will make regular monthly calls 
hereafter, 

Tacoma harbor’s lumber handling facilities are 
equal to any in the country, according to E. Clin- 
ton Earle, vice chairman of the harbor board of 
Manila and chief engineer for the port of 
Manila. Mr, Earle was sent by Gov. Gen. Leonard 
Wood to make an inspection of the port facilities 
of the entire United States. 
acoma leads the world in the production of 
a handles, according to figures made public 
poe this week. W. W. Kilworth, president Wash- 
ngton Broom Handle Co., reports that the local 
Plant Manufactures 15,000,000 handles annually, 
Which is said to be one-fifth the entire amount 
Consumed in the United States. The local com- 
pany exports broom handles to Canada, Europe 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 





Opposition to Gov. Roland H. Hartley’s cam- 
paign for publicity in the State sale of timber 
lands will be led by Clark V, Savidge, State land 
commissioner, who will speak at a number of 
Tacoma clubs during the next few weeks on the 
State land situation. 

Lloyd R. Crosby, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., has announced his candidacy for reélection to 
the State legislature at the November elections. 
Mr. Crosby is a supporter of Gov. Hartley, and 
will make his campaign on his record during the 
recent special session. 

George J. Osgood, president Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
was elected vice president of the General Insurance 
Co. of America at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders this week. W. L. McCormick, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was elected a member 
of the board of trustees. 

Ralph H. Shaffer, president Shaffer Box Co., has 
been named colonel of the sales forces in the com- 
ing Community Chest campaign which will open 
here next month. 

The outlook for lumber sales to the farmers of 
the middle West is much better for the first six 
months of 1926, according to W. J. Huch, secre- 
tary Lampert Bros. Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
which operates a chain of forty retail line yards in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

J. C. Morris, representing the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia and Chicago, arrived 
in Tacoma this week for an indefinite stay. Mr. 
Morris is representing his firm on the Pacific coast 
and is located for the present in the Coale com- 
pany’s offices in the Rust Building here. 

John Dower, president John Dower Lumber Co., 
has left for Minneapolis, Minn., where he will 
remain several weeks. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Dower. 

R. G. Glanville, sales manager Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., was injured in an automobile collision yester- 
day and is confined to his home. Mr. Glanville 
suffered a broken collarbone and severe bruises. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 23.—Advices from many sections of the 
Pacific Northwest state that logging camps are 
making ready to resume operations on or about 
Feb. 1. The weather to date has been marked by 
heavy rains, but on the whole is favorable to log- 
ing operations in the fir zone. 

Cc. C. Bronson, president C. C. Bronson Lumber 
Co., presided at the regular weekly wholesalers’ 
luncheon Tuesday. The discussion developed the 
point that orders were somewhat easier to place, 
although the eastern idea of prices was at variance 
with local conditions. 

Lumber carriers under charter to W. F. Comyn 
& Co. are: Buchanness, due on Puget Sound Feb. 
1, to load 4,500,000 feet of lumber and box shook 
for Melbourne ; Nyhang, sailing from Antwerp Jan. 
3, to load 3,500,000 feet of lumber on Puget 
Sound for Australia; Nordbo, due on Grays Har- 
bor Feb. 12 and Puget Sound Feb. 18, to load 
4,400,000 feet of lumber for Australia; Falsterbo, 
bound from Europe for North Pacific, to load 
4,000,000 feet of lumber on Grays Harbor and 
Puget Sound, probably for Australia. 

L. N. Rosenbaum, who has made. heavy invest- 
ments in Seattle realty, returned a few days ago 
from New York, where he conferred with his asso- 
ciates relative to building projects for 1926. He 
says the year will witness a tremendous develop- 
ment in that respect, and nowhere will building 
activity be more marked than in Seattle. 

A. J. Barker, president, and J. M. Junge, gen- 
eral manager, Central Lumber Terminal (Inc.), Chi- 
cago, are in Seattle, renewing their acquaintance 
with West Coast lumbermen. Both of them are well 
known throughout fir territory. They attended the 
regular luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle 
Thursday, at which Mr. Barker gave an interest- 
ing review of business conditions. 

W. D. Garland, who enjoys an extended ac- 
quaintance among the lumbermen on the West 
Coast, has been made Coast manager of the A. L. 
Clark Co., of Dallas, Tex., and has opened offices 
at 6632 White-Henry-Stuart Building. The com- 
pany recently established a terminal at Houston, 
Tex. Lumber shipments from the Pacific North- 
west will go both by rail and water. 

Ray F. Throm, who has returned to Seattle after 
having spent three years in the lumber business at 
Los Angeles, Calif., has become sales manager of 
the Gould Lumber Co., in this city. 

Hallet Fiser, formerly of the Gould Lumber Co., 
has joined the organization of the Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co., under Sherman L. 
Johnson. 

Neil Haig, Seattle agent of W. F. Comyn & Co., 
has arrived in Melbourne, Australia, by the Leik- 
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We are always ready to 
give you the best of serv- 
ice on your needs in Long 
and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine lumber. You'll find 
our lumber of finest qual- 
ity, well manufactured— 
the kind that satisfies 
customers and brings 
them back for more. 


Yard and Shed Stock, 
Timbers, Lath 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


Laurel, Miss. 















































Poplar Magnolia | 
Oak Beech 


Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman-Gardiner 
usssset FAardwood Co. 


Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 
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’ LONGLEAF 


a 
HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 

Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 

Bore: Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake - 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


2x4 


No. | or No. 2 Common 


S458 


‘DRY bright stock cut from Upland 


West Coast Hemlock 


You'll like it. 
Straight cars of 16’ or 18’ if desired. 


PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 

















REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
F.W.Smith, - - P.O. Box 288, Rockford, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

P. O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
P. O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No Dakota 











Fir Yard Stock is 


We Our Specialty— 
Anjepere Prompt Service is 


Our Rule. 
Rudell- Hayden Lumber Co. 


W. W. Vawter, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
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market for 
our 


eo Lumber Co. 
General Office: 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
320 Spreckles Bldg. 


we 


San Diego Office, - ; ; 
Los Angeles Office, 397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Mills: Albion 
and Navarro, Calif. 











Kent 


Lumber & Timber Company 


PACIFIC COAST 
PRODUCTS 
5530 White Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH, 




















A useful vest 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 usc'! vest 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


anger. He will make a business tour of Australia 
and New Zealand. Mrs. Haig accompanies him. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 23.—A district meeting of lumbermen was 
held here at the Portland Hotel Jan. 21 for a pre- 
liminary discussion of a proposed publicity cam- 
paign to be carried on by the lumber industry of 
the Vacific Northwest to increase and extend de- 


mand. John Tennant, vice president Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., acted as chairman. Charles Keith, 
president Oregon-American Lumber Co., whose 
milling plant is at Vernonia, Ore., gave figures 
showing that in spite of the increase in building 
activities throughout the country, demand for 


lumber is not showing a relative increase, due to 
introduction of substitute materials. 

Regular ship service, Portland and Columbia 
River to the east coast of South America, will be 
begun next month by the McCormick Steamship 
Co., which recently purchased the Pacific-Argen- 
tine-razil line from the Shipping Board. The 
first steamer to call here is the West Notus, due 
about Feb. 25. Five other vessels will be turned 
over to the new owners as they reach the Pacific 
coast. 

The Gro is coming to Portland to load lumber 
for Cuba. Part of the cargo will be taken on at 
Puget Sound. She will come on account of the 
Munson-McCormick line. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 23.—There has been a slight slackening of 
demand for upper grades of California pines. Call 
for lower and shop grades, however, is sustained 
and prices are steady. The retail business is still 
above normal, and increased sales are expected 
with the renewal of building activities. 

The Albion Lumber Co. has announced changes 
in the southern district as follows: Frank Clough, 
formerly manager at San Diego, has taken charge 
of the Los Angeles offices, succeeding B. J. Byrnes. 
R. T. Conyers has been named to represent the 
company at San Diego. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., has opened San Francisco offices at No. 1 
Drumm Street. Allyn Grant, formerly at the com- 
pany’s mills, has been placed in charge. 

Pete MecNevin, accompanied by his wife, has left 
for New York for a short trip. Mr. MeNevin is 
general sales manager of the Pacific Lumber Co. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 23.—Log receipts by rail in Bellingham 
this week were doubled on the Milwaukee line, 
which received about seventy cars daily after the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s camp resumed ac- 
tivity, and the Campbell River Lumber Co. in- 
creased its output. The railroad expects soon to be 
handling about a hundred cars daily. The St. Paul 
works ship between thirty and thirty-five cars. 
About Feb. 15 the Heaton-Olsen Logging Co. will 
begin shipping from a new camp in Glacier dis- 
trict. On the Northern Pacific, the Fobes Logging 
Co. will resume shipments about Feb. 1. Some 
small camps now idle will become shippers in 
February. Among the mills that have ended a pe- 
riod of idleness this week is that of the Skagit 
Mill Co. February will see one or two mills in 
Bellingham begin cutting. 

A feature of the cargo trade will be the lifting 
of 1,800,000 feet of spruce at the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’ piers by the Ford Motor Co.’s steam- 
ship Onandaga, due today. Other cargo shipments 
follow: Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 150,000 
feet box shook by barge to Seattle for transship- 
ment to the Protesilaus, for Shanghai; Vinita 
(due), 2,500,000 feet, Atlantic coast; Wheatland 
Montana (due), 500,000 feet of squares, Japan; 
Undine (due), 1,200,000 feet of shook, Australia ; 
Whitney Olson (due), 1,500,000 feet, California. A 
Luckenbach freighter will call late this month for 
5,000,000 shingles for the Gulf of Mexico. Morri- 
son Mill Co., 136 tons of box shook, California. 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Kalfarli, 1,200,000 feet, 
west coast of South America. Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co., Kalfarli, 600,000 feet, west 
coast; Daisy Gray (due), 600,000 feet, California. 
A vessel will call at this company’s mill soon for 
1,200,000 feet for the Atlantic coast. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, was host this week, as president of 
the Washington State Chamber of Commerce, at a 
luncheon given for D. O. Lively, the chamber’s 
manager, and its Bellingham supporters. About 
thirty of the latter, among them several lumber- 
men, were present. 

The importance of Bellingham’s lumber mills as 
community assets was stressed by P. BH. Healy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, in 
addressing the Bellingham Rotary Club this week. 

Bellingham will hold its seventh annua] tulip 
festival next spring, probably in May. This be- 
came certain when President J. W. Blaney of the 
Tulip Festival Association, appointed his cabinet. 
Bellingham lumber concerns always take an active 


————— 
interest in the festival, either by entering floats in 
the parade or otherwise. 

President J. A. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co., continues to show improvement and he 
hopes to be able to leave soon for California, Yo 
has been ill for several weeks. : 


COOS BAY, ORE. 


Jan. 23.—The Coquille Valley lumber mills are 
able to estimate the results of 1925 operations 
The George W. Moore Lumber Co. led in outpyt 
with 28,000,000 feet cut at Bandon. The Moore 
company operates white cedar camps at Port Or. 
ford, and also did a large export business in logs 
and lumber. The E. E. Johnson mill, Coquille, ray 
a close second with 22,000,000 feet.” The Albert. 
son mill, near Bandon, cut 2,000,000 feet: the 
Prosper mill, 2,000,000 feet. Smaller mills dowp 
in and toward Curry County cut white cedar 
mostly and had the following outputs: 0, J, 
Mather, 750,000 feet; Mortimer & Wright, Port 
Orford, 500,000 feet, and the Macleay Estate Co, 
Wedderburn, 300,000 feet. 

With its docks and area-ways piled high with 
lumber, the Thompson-Kelly mill in Marshfield wag 
obliged to close until a vessel clears the accump- 
lation. Herbert Armstrong, who is operating the 
mill, which is in a receivership, has been cutting 
lumber steadily for several months. 

The Coos Veneer & Box Co. has added a 5-aere 
tract to its large plant area in Marshfield. 

Hultin & Paulson, who are opening a new logging 
camp in the Black Creek district at Tenmile, wil] 
employ sixty men. Logs will be delivered in the 
north lake near Bufo and towed to the vicinity of 
Lakeside for shipment to North Bend over the 
Southern Pacific. 

Frank Boutin, Portland (Ore.) lumber operator, 
is said to have purchased timber valued at $400,000 
in Coos County, following a Government sale at 
Roseburg, where bids were not made on it. 

The monthly meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Club was 
held in the North Bend Hotel Friday night, Jan. 
22. A. T. Lagerstrom had charge of the program 
and brought in several outside speakers. 

F. A. Warner, president Pacific States Lumber 
Co., paid an official visit to the company’s opera- 
tions here last week, calling at the two mills, and 
looking over the logging operations at Powers and 
in other sections of the county. 

J. H. Jeffrey, of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., has 
gone for a tour of the Coast to investigate lumber 
conditions on Puget Sound and in Portland. Be 
fore returning to Marshfield, Mr. Jeffrey will visit 
San Francisco and confer with the main office 


heads. ! 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 26.—Lumber manufacturers, jobbers and 
wholesalers operating in this territory expressed a 
belief today that they had made definite strides in 
the last week toward putting the industry on a 
profitable basis in 1926. While retail convention 
days were marked by a substantial volume of or- 
ders, the buyer who looked for bargains that would 
trim the already meager profits of the distributers 
was disappointed, and made to realize that goods 
generally were at rock bottom and that the only 
development in the near future must necessarily be 
an advance. Manufacturers, wholesalers and job- 
bers expressed satisfaction with the situation. 
While it is possible that the aggregate of orders 
placed was not as great as had been expected, it 
is nevertheless a fact that what business was done 
was on a profitable basis. The fact was brought 
out clearly that stocks on hand with the retailers, 
both line yards and independents, are low ani 
need replenishing. This was disclosed by the plac: 
ing of many orders for mixed cars for the purpose 
of filling in the depleted stocks. There are fac 
tors which promise stimulating effects on the lum 
ber industry in 1926. One is that Northwest rail- 
roads have projected extensive repairs and im- 
provements. ‘These are certain to take a large 
amount of lumber. Another is that, while there 
may be a recession in building operations in the 


cities, this should be more than offset in the coun 


try districts. The growth of diversified farming 
in the Northwest has increased the housing needs 
on Northwest farms. 

Productioy of lumber in the north Minnesota 
woods is progressing satisfactorily. Northern pine 
producers declare that the winter work is being 
done under most favorable circumstances, and that 
the aggregate cut this year will reach about the 
level of last year. While there has been no inter- 
ruption of the woods work of the northern white 
cedar manufacturers, production will be small a8 
compared with recent years. Many of the large 
operators did not go into the woods this year. Pro 
duction is centering on small rounds and short 
poles. In the woods work of the lath producers 
there has been steady progress. Indications now 
are that the production will run to about the same 
level as that of a year ago. Hardwood woods op- 
erations are restricted. 

Curtailment of production is the only salvation 
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aces 
of the lumber industry, in the opinion of John 
Narbonne, superintendent of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., who was in the Twin Cities last 
week. Charles M. Rhone, sales manager of the 
R. P. Shannon Lumber Co., of Vancouver, B. C., 
who was in the Twin Cities last week, said that 
most British Columbia mills now are operating on 
a reduced schedule or are planning complete tem- 
porary shutdowns. Mr. Rhone will make a tour of 
the East before returning to British Columbia. 
Another lumberman who has observed unmistakable 
signs of a tendency on the part of western lumber 
producers to curtail is Frank Tozer, of the Tozer 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, who just has returned 
from a trip to Oregon and Washington lumber pro- 
ducing centers. 

The Campbell-Towle Lumber Co., which has of- 
fices at Oshkosh, Wis., and a mill at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., manufacturing California white pine, will 
cut about 15,000,000 feet this year, according to 
Delwin Towle, of Oshkosh, who stopped in the 
Twin Cities in the last week on his way to the 
West. Last year the cut was about 10,000,000 feet. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 25.—Shipments of northern pine continue 
in larger volume than had been generally figured 
upon. Mixed carlot shipments to line yards have 
peen showing gains. Operators of retail yards 
show a disposition to sort up their stocks on a 
more liberal scale than in several months. A Du- 
luth jobber reported the receipt of eastern in- 
quiries during the last few days. Interest in box 
lumber is fully maintained. Orders for lath were 
reported to have been booked in good volume. Iron 
mining companies in northern Minnesota have been 
coming into the market more freely lately for mine 
timber. Quotations on all classes of northern pine 
are being firmly held. Indications are that smaller 


mills there are not operating. The industries 
failed to buy hardwoods in large quantities, but 
are expected to begin taking more within a few 
weeks. 

Discussions of a cost system for retail lum- 
ber yards were held at the meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Retail Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel 
Pfister last week. Some members are considering 
installations. 

Robert Blackburn, well known Milwaukee whole- 
saler, is chairman of the committee to arrange a 
fitting celebration for the observance of Washkhing- 
ton’s birthday by Wisconsin consistory, thirty-sec- 
ond degree Masons. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 26.—While there has been no material in- 
crease in the demand for lumber in the last week, 
there is a better feeling permeating the market. 
Reports that come through various channels, such 
as the architects and distributers of other building 
material, indicate that a heavy building program 
is in prospect, and there has been a gradual stiffen- 
ing in prices of lumber at the mills. Sales man- 
agers here say that the weather is the controlling 
factor and that until there is a break in it the 
demand will make nothing more than a gradual in- 
crease. West Coast items are showing especial 
strength and several advances have been made. 
Shingles, however, are weak. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 25.—While the market is still reflecting the 
seasonal influences, the reported volume of sales 
is thought remarkably good. Booking led shipments 
and production in both the southern pine and 
cypress fields, and in both instances registered 
above the “normal production” line, whereas pro- 
duction of both woods ranged considerably below 








Harvard University athletes get their training outdoors as well as indoors and no doubt are try- 
ing to break some records on this outdoor wooden track which was completed shortly after the 


Christmas holidays. 


The wooden fence in the background was apparently constructed at the 


same time to prevent curiosity seekers from interfering with the runners 





mills do not purpose to cut in excess of the busi- 
hess in sight. 

The annual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co, will be held at Virginia, Minn., on Feb. 8. 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, president, is to be in 
attendance, 

C. A. McDonald, Duluth lumber jobber, during a 
recent visit to Maine noted cutting of white pine 
for the second and even the third time in some 
sections. The second and third growths of mer- 
chantable timber were the results of natural growth 
and protection from fire. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan, 26.—Fair wholesale sales were made last 
week, and retail business held up well. The lum- 
bermen here are rather surprised that the business 
has been as good since the turn of the year. The 
open winter has been the main cause, for retailers 
have been busy supplying their customers. In 
some instances, they are buying ahead, but most 
purchases are hand to mouth. There have been 
4 number of good inquiries for hemlock. Whole- 
Salers are not eager to sell hemlock at this time, 
because it is not in good shipping condition. Also, 
at would rather hold off for the spring, when 

er prices are expected. Birch and maple are 
Moving in fair volume and continued firm. Certain 
hardwood: items continue scarce. Some reported 
lower prices on sotithern gum, but others failed to 
confirm the report. One wholesaler stated that it 
on to get some items from California mills, 
na hg and prices are firmer at this 
ine a ont Coast. prices remained about the 
rad ut with a continued tendency. upward. 

. prices are high, due to the fact that the 


normal, due to bad weather. Prices accordingly 
are reported well held and this applies in general 
to the southern hardwoods, mills finding operating 
difficulties increased by further rains and bad 
weather. The hardwood call has not reached full 
stride, but nevertheless is rated good, season con- 
sidered. 

Walter I’. Jahncke, of the Jahncke Service, New 
Orleans, returned last week from the Memphis con- 
vention of the Southern Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, with a handsome loving-cup, presented by the 
officers and directors who served with him dur- 
ing his two terms as its president. At the Mem- 
phis meeting R. D. Herbert, of Nashville, Tenn., 
was elected president to succeed Mr. Jahncke. 

Harvey Moynan, manager Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co.’s hardwood department, returned Saturday 
from a business trip to Memphis and Helena and 
reports that bad weather has been and is inter 
fering seriously with hardwood mill operation in 
that territory. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 25.—There continues to be a gratifying in- 
crease in southern pine business as the month ad- 
vances. Shipments have been moving in greater 
volume, so that output, orders and shipments will 
be fairly even for the week. Better shipping con- 
ditions have increased the volume moving into 
Florida. All items on the builders’ list are selling 
fairly well, with demand strong for flooring, siding 
and ceiling. Railroads are showing a fair degree 
of interest in the market, and some new business 
from this source is expected to develop soon. Ex- 
porting mills report a gratifying increase in for- 
eign demand during the last two weeks, though it 
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is still below what it should be.. No. 2 common has 
gained in strength during the last ten days; it is 
not any too plentiful. Prices are firm and very 
encouraging for this season. 

While the weather has improved, the woods are 
still heavy, so that logging is difficult and expen- 
sive, and mill operations have been correspond- 
ingly slowed down. ‘The larger mills are running 
full time, and the week’s output will show a de- 
cided increase. Continued rains, however, delay 
seasoning. Mill stocks are in bad shape. It is 
therefore necessary that production continue to in- 
crease during the next few months if spring needs 
are to be supplied. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 25.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine this 
week has been slightly more brisk than in any 
week since New Year, a large volume of business 
having been placed with the mills in this vicinity. 
Prices have shown a slight tendency to advance, 
especially those of No. 2 boards, which have been 
weak, and there were slight advances on upper 
grades of flooring. Manufacturers are expecting a 
nice volume of business as soon as the weather 
opens up in the North, East and middle West. In- 
quiry from the retail dealers has been of good 
volume, but orders indicate that they are buying 
cautiously. Industrial buying is brisk. A little 
car stock is moving, but at only fair prices. The 
weather has been very cold for this locality, and 
rainy. Most mills had good log supplies available 
last week and production did not suffer.  Ship- 
ments have been of good volume, and on about a 
parity with new business. Stocks at most mills 
are lower than at this time last year, and in more 
broken condition. Small mill production has been 
negligible on account of bad weather. 

Hardwood demand and prices have’ slumped, 
owing to a few days better weather resulting in 
enlarged output. Although production is somewhat 
larger than it was four weeks ago, it is still below 
normal, and if present weather continues it must 
drop off more. There is some demand for gum and 
oak, especially upper grades. Stocks at most mills 
are shipped up to the green. The hickory market 
is more active than for some time. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 25.—Southern pine demand is fully up to 
oxpectations, order files are well filled, and produc- 
tion and shipments are low on account of bad 
weather. Production has been around 40 percent 
of normal during the last week ; shipments, around 
50 percent, and orders, in the neighborhood of 80 
percent. There is a shortage of dry lumber at the 
mills and concentration yards, and production and 
shipments can not possibly be increased until bet- 
ter weather prevails. January and February will 
likely be rainy, and during the rainy season out- 
put is curtailed. Prices on shortleaf are fully as 
strong as they were last week. Longleaf is per- 
haps a shade stronger. Hardwood buyers are 
showing considerably more interest. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

Jan. 25.—Though pine production in Georgia is 
still at an exceptionally low level, there is said to 
have been slight betterment among the larger mills. 
Several smaller mills, however, still are closed 
down because they have run out of logs, and log- 
ging is almost impossible under present weather 
conditions. 

Most items show an upward tendency, particu- 


larly those used in home building. Retailers re- 
port unusually heavy demand for pine flooring, 


ceiling, framing and boards. 

Average quotations by mills and wholesalers to 
retailers in Atlanta on pine flooring have been 
about $52@53 for 1x4 B&better, $48@51 for No. 1, 
$25@28 for No. 2 and $16@17 for No. 3. The 
1x3-inch flooring averages about $56 for B&better, 
with a $2 to $3 range; $53@55 for No. 1, $20@22 
for No. 2 and about $16 for No. 3. In 1x6-inch 
flooring, No. 1 averages $49@50, with No. 2 about 
$26@28, and No. 3, about $17@18, though some 
quotations for the latter have been as low as $16. 
Nearly all these prices will average $1 to $2 
higher than those of the week before. 

For 1x4-inch ceiling prices are the same as for 
1x4-inch flooring. B&better has been $51@53; No. 
1, about $48, $3 range; No. 2, $25@27; No. 3, 
16@17. These prices also represent about $1 ad- 
vance. 

There has been a good demand at retail yards 
here for ~;x3%-inch ceiling, and also a fair de- 
mand for  4x3%-inch. Retailers are buying 
heavily and prices have advanced $2 to $3 for 
B&better and No. 1, while No. 2 has fallen off 
about $1. The -inch averaged $40 for B&better, 
$37.50. for No. 1, and $16 for No. 2. For y,-inch, 
average was $35 for B&better, $32@33 for No. 1, 
and about $11@12 for No. 2. 

Prices for No. 2 Georgia roofers advanced to 
$25 for 6-inch, and $27.50 for 8-, 10- and 12-inch, 
increases of $1.50 to $2. Other sizes have in- 


the 





— 
creased $1 for No. 2. Kiln dried roofers, 6-inch 
are $25@27; 8-inch, $26@28; 10-in¢h, $27@29: 
12-inch, $28@30. .The price tendency is sti}, up. 
ward. Most Georgia mills appear sold ahead for 
several weeks, and are running as close to cap 
as they can. 

Prices for green No. 2 common and better dimen. 
sion, f.o.b. mills, are: 2x4-inch, $29; 2x6-inch 
$27.50; 2x10-inch, $30; 2x12-inch, $39. Specifieg 
lengths average about $2 higher. 

No. 3 boards, 1x6-inch shiplap, and No. 3 
1x6- to 12-inch, have advanced $2 to $3. Rough 
boards, 1x6- to 12-inch, Bé&better, average $50: 
1x6-inch No. 2 D4S, $27; 1x8-inch No. 2 shiplap 
about $22.50; 1x6-inch No. 3 S2S, $20; 1x6-ine) 
No. 3 shiplap, $21, and for 1x6-inch and up go 
$20@21 or an increase of about $1. ; 

George West, of the West Lumber Co., last week 
was elected a director of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. West is a trustee of the Kiwanis 
Club, and president of the Georgia State League 
of Building & Loan Associations. His brother 
Herbert J. West, also of the West Lumber Co, 
was recently reélected president of the Georgia 
Retail Lumber & Millwork Association. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 25.—Considerable rain fell last week 
throughout all the mill sections of the South, ge. 
companied by cold. ‘Production at smaller mills, 
and even larger ones, has been slowed up. Mills 
are now disinclined to book orders, especially for 
timbers that require bringing in heavy logs from 
water-soaked forests. Demand has not beep 
very strong, middle West business having fallep 
off decidedly. Buyers are apparently determined 
not to accede to any advances, because of the 
ease with which they can obtain fir from the 
Coast, this wood being in active competition with 
pine as far south as Oklahoma, for the big mills 
in the West have begun to kiln dry their common, 
It is reported that advances are largely confined 
to No. 2 common boards and dimension. Timbers 
are firm because of the difficulty in getting bills 
cut to order. Slow demand in some sections of 
the North is attributed to cold and bad weather, 
Shipments have been lighter than usual. The pine 
market has a firm undertone. 

Hardwood is scarce. Logs are being rafted down 
several streams now swollen by rains, that have 
been too low for logging for a couple of years, 
and doubtless log supply will be increased. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 25.—North Carolina pine sales volume does 
not show much improvement, and has been much 
lighter than many expected it to be. Mills are 
holding off for higher prices, a number being plen- 
tifully supplied with orders, while bad weather has 
made shipment and production by the small mills 
very difficult. Buyers are not disposed to rush in, 
confining their purchases to immediate require- 
ments, but find prompt shipments hard to get from 
the large mills, and practically impossible from 
small ones, due to the condition of woods* and 
roads. Quotations are being advanced and whole: 
salers are doing little speculating, having difficulty 
placing stock at prices effective before mills started 
to advance. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better has not 
improved greatly. Orders placed are for immediate 
shipment, and more business could be got if sellers 
were able to offer transit cars. Prices are gradu 
ally stiffening. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has not been very 
active in the East, but a great deal is being used 
by southern planing mills. No. 2. and better 4/4 
stock widths have not been very active of late. 
either band or circular sawn. Large and _ small 
mills are short of stock, but the small producers 
are usually willing to sell ahead, and are quotine 
a little higher than the market will stand. No. » 
4/4 stock widths are moving well and are scarce, 
as most mills work these up in their own planing 
mills. Edge, No. 2 and better, 5/4 and 8/4, has 
been rather quiet, but 6/4 is still moving well. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, rough, have been dull. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box have been light. 
There is much air dried being made, but this will 
hardly be in good condition before March evel 
with good dry weather. There is some surplus of 


acity 


82s 


kiln dried, but mills and buyers are having trouble 7 
No. 1 4/4 stock box. & 


getting together on price. 
rough and dressed, has been in good demand and 
there is not much of any width available for quick 
shipment. There is likely to be another slight ad: 
vance. 
prices are disappointing to millmen. 
stock box has been moving well, several large sales 
having been made. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, has 
not been very active recently. Box bark strips, 4/4 
rough, resawn rough and dressed, have been active: 
inquiries are picking up and prices have 4 strong 
upward tendency. 

Demand for flooring, thin ceiling 
has been a trifle better but complaint 
heard from millmen. Some items, such 
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Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has not been active: 7 
No. 2 4/4 
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_ 
inch face No. 2 and better and No. 3 flooring, are 
more active than others and higher prices are now 
ruling. Improvement in demand for these has in- 
fluenced other advances. Kiln dried roofers have 
not been so active, but mills have few to offer. Air 
dried roofers are moving better in the South than 
in the North, and due to bad weather in producing 
gections are scarce. Prospects are that higher 
prices Will rule shortly. Lath are not moving well 
and are weak. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 25.—Bad weather is still hampering south- 
ern pine sawmills in this section. The small mills 
are able to do but little, and both large and small 
mills are far behind with their orders. Shipments 
of the larger mills are, however, moving out 
rapidly. All kinds of fresh cutting continue in 
good demand. Yard stocks are moving well for 
this season. No. 1 common and shed stocks seem 
to be about the strongest items, but all yard stocks 
are moving well. Mills making lath and shingles 
report small stocks and a strong demand, 

The Hattiesburg Handle Co., Petal, Miss., across 
the river from this city, is making preparations to 
install a retail lumber yard. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 25.—Last week brought a considerable im- 
provement in the southern pine market, demand 
being far greater than it was two weeks previous. 
While both shipments and production have in- 
ereased, demand and actual orders have run far 
ahead of either. All the mills are well supplied 
with orders. Southern retailers are busily figuring 
estimates, potential sales from this source promis- 
ing to be greater than they have been for the last 
eight or nine months. On account of continued wet 
weather, little lumber is being shipped from mills 
without dry kiln equipment, and many small mills 
are being forced to shut down. The timber mar- 
ket is still active, and mills are able to select suit- 
able orders. 

Hardwood is somewhat quiet, although business 
is being placed for deliveries extending into March. 
The only recession from pre-holiday prices is in 
the case of red gum, and the decline in this is very 
slight. Values are holding well. ‘The stiff prices 
of pine flooring and finish are causing hardwood 
men to expect a good share of spring building or- 
ders, especially in this section. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Jan. 25.—In Birmingham, Anniston and a num- 
ber of other cities of the State, more building is 
being done than at any time since the World War. 
Lumber trade is necessarily brisk. 3irmingham 
lumber dealers say they are getting about all the 
business they are able to handle. Alabama saw- 
mills are operating at capacity. TW[ome demand, 
added to that from Florida and other States, makes 
the trade excellent. Builders and contractors are 
expecting a building boom in many sections of Ala- 
bama when spring opens up. <A boom is expected 
in the Muscle Shoals section. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 25.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report that orders last week were 
in excess of production and shipments, and ship- 
ments in excess of production. The weather was 
very bad and curtailed both production and ship- 
ments. Small mills are knocked completely out by 
heavy rainfall, and it will be some time before they 
are able to operate again. No advance in prices 
was noted last week, although the market is 
strengthening and Feb. 1 price lists will undoubt- 
edly show advances on many items. The demand 
in the South continues good, building being in 
large volume. All branches of the lumber industry 
are confident that 1926 will be a good year. 

Building in Jackson is going forward with re- 
newed vigor. Retail yards are figuring more busi- 
hess than ever. Many new business buildings are 
being erected and more planned. Real estate is 


very active. 
MACON, GA. 


Jan, 25.—Embargoes on the movement of roof- 
‘rs to Florida points tightened up a bit this week, 
but there appears to be enough of a movement to 
take care of the production, curtailed as it is by 
bad weather, Manufacturers of roofers are well sat- 
isfied with conditions this week, prices being $21.50 
@22.50, or about $1 higher than last week. The 
smaller mills throughout Georgia have been harder 
hit by the bad weather than the larger mills lo- 
cated on railroad lines, for not only are the logs 
hauled to these small mills, but it is necessary to 
truck the lumber away. And roads have been in 
— poor condition in the lumber producing sec- 
. No change was noted in the longleaf pine mar- 
poe = week, reports from the mills in southwest- 
b eorgia and Alabama indicating that they have 
een running nearer to capacity than any other 


mills in this section. There has been no material 
change in prices. 

In an effort to get out a record attendance of 
the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club at its next meet- 
ing, Feb. 9, at Hotel Dempsey here, there is a good 
program of entertainment being arranged. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 26.—Some wholesalers report a continued 
improvement in business. Others say trade lacks 
snap, and they attribute the upward trend in some 
varieties of lumber to bad weather, especially in 
the South, finding demand here light. Many of 
the larger dealers throughout the country are re- 
ported to be trying to place orders at prices too 
low to justify acceptance. Generally speaking, 
new business is coming in more freely, and in- 
dustrial demand is good. With few exceptions, 
dealers are optimistic. ‘There is a strong under- 
tone to the southern pine and fir markets. Some 
of the strength in southern pine results from 
operating difficulties; prices are a little stronger, 
with mixed orders pretty hard to place. Mill 
stocks of shed items, especially finish, are badly 
broken, with prices very strong. Dimension and 
boards have gone up $1 to $2.50. White pines 
are quite active, with advances indicated. Nos. 3 
and 4 boards in Idaho and Pondosa pines are in 
strong demand, with shortages still prevailing. 
Vir is fairly active. In No. 2 clear and better, 
vertical grain fir flooring is in good call, 1x3-inch 
flooring and 6-inch siding being especially active. 
Ilardwoods continue strong all along the line, with 
shortages in both FAS and lower grades. Special 
strength in red and sap gums is attributed in 
some quarters to shortage. Lath continue very 
strong and scarce, spruce lath being quoted now 
at $9. Cheaper lath are expected soon because 
larger quantities are being cut for spring demand. 

O. Hl. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., 
spent last week at its Detroit and Clevéland offices. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 25.—The outstanding change in the mar- 
ket last week was the sag in prices of red gum, 
although the decrease was very small. Many lum- 
bermen predict that there will be a gradual descent 
until a level more satisfying to buyers is reached. 
In general, there was a note of dullness in the 
market, with a small falling off in sales of a num- 
ber of items. At the moment, the only buyers in 
the market either steadily or to a worthwhile ex- 
tent, are the industrials. This month has so far 
proved a very dull one in the construction field, 
due to the cold weather, with a corresponding drop 
in sales of building lumber. Prices in nearly all 
cases have remained firm, and there is no expecta- 
tion of a drop. The hardwood situation remains 
unchanged, and is apparently unaffected by this 


week’s dullness. White pine and southern pine 
are marking time, with no change in prices. West 
Coast fir and hemlock shipments for the week 


show a small increase, with a more decided one in 


transits. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 26.—What little change is discernible in the 
New England lumber market is in the direction of 
improvement. Demand is slightly better. The out- 
look is for good spring business. ‘There is begin- 
ning to be more inquiry for eastern spruce frames, 
but irregularity in prices tends to make buyers cau- 
tious. Demand for random spruce has grown bet- 
ter during the last fortnight. Northern and east- 
ern boards are beginning to arouse more interest, 
probably due to the continued light offerings and 
firm prices of southern roofers. Lath are offered 
more freely and prices are hardly so firm. Shingles 
are dull. Southern pine flooring and partition are 


very firm, although current business is quiet. 
Ifardwoods are firm and distributers regard the 


outlook as very encouraging. Buyers are showing 
more interest in hardwood flooring; birch flooring 
prices are still erratic, maple is steady and oak a 
little firmer. Mill quotations on Pacific coast lum- 
ber are firm and prices for transit lots are steady- 
ing. 

Water arrivals of Provincial lumber are now few 
and far between, as they usually are in mid-winter. 
The last reported was from Yarmouth, N. §&., 
256,000 feet of spruce and 120,000 lath for Godfrey 
Lumber Co. 

The first importation of pine from Finland into 
Boston arrived here a few days ago on the Amer- 
ican steamship Minnequa. It consists of 250,000 
feet. Louis M. Young, president and treasurer of 
the Young Lumber Corporation, is now in Finland 
and he arranged for the shipment. It is claimed 
to be as soft and white as western pines. Finland 


is nearer the New England and New York markets 
by water than are the West Coast mills. 

Karl D. Scates, assistant general manager Wood- 
stock Lumber Co., returned a few days ago after 
a long absence among the mills of the Northwest. 
This company, a subsidiary of the Parker Young 
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6,000,000 Under Roof 


for 


immediate Loading. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 

Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Osgood - Simonson Lumber Co., 11 South LaSalle St. 


Old 
Growth 











“Sitting Pretty” 


when banks are calling loans 


The lumberman who has properly financed 
his operation with long term money is freed of 
worries. 


When banks are calling loans and refusing 
all applications for credit he is “sitting pretty’’. 
Short term loans are often costly far and beyond 
the interest rate that is paid. 

The wise manager fixes his financing over a 
term of years and trees his initiative and energy 
for the immediate business of earning profits. 
We shall be glad to outline a financial plan if 
you will write to us or call. 


There is no obligation. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO’ LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK FIRST NAT. BK. BLOG. BARTLETT BLOG. 








H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


cedar POLES Fi PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 


we Portland, Ore. 














Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


“Tote -road and 
Trail,’’ the new vol- 
ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
° in book form. 
DOUGLAS MALLUCH No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 
greater joy, or serve aS a more welcome. gift 
to his friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail” has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in cloth, gola stamped. and witk gilt top. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Co., has long been one of the largest distributers 
of eastern lumber, and a few years ago entered the 
southern lumber trade in a large way, with sawmill 
plants and timber lands in the vicinity of St. Joe, 
Fla. No official statement is yet forthcoming re- 
garding the company’s future plans in the North- 


a LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 25.—-An outstanding feature of the south- 
ern pine situation is the tremendous decline in 
small mill production. Searcely five percent of 
the small mills that were operating six months 
ago are inactive today. This decline in small mill 
output is apparently permanent, and means that 
considerable less of the poorly manufactured and 
low grade boards and dimension from small plants 
will be offered. Large mills here report business 
coming in very freely. All items of yard and shed 
stock and special cutting are much in demand. A 
great many retailers are realizing that their stock 
is less than it should be, and as a result purchases 
are being made for replenishment. Export sales 
are slow, although considerable stock is moving 
overseas, 

Alfred J. Glassow, John M. Bissell and Victor C. 
Langley were in Wausau, Wis., last week for the 
annual meeting of the Wausau-Southern and Mara- 
thon lumber companies. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 23.—Continuation of the construction de- 
mand that featured 1925 is foreseen by E. D. Ten- 
nant, secretary Los Angeles Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. He believes that 1926 promises to 
eclipse the building record of the previous year. 
Los Angeles lumber dealers claim the prices are 
not being advanced by the Florida demand as much 
as they were being sixty days ago. It is claimed 
that there is now enough lumber in Florida to 
last that State six months, the amounts now being 
shipped from the Pacific seaboard being taken into 
consideration. Local shippers report a decrease in 
the Florida demand, as well as the diversion of a 
half a dozen or more ships to other routes during 
the last ten days. 

The Pioneer and Hollywood lumber companies, 
now known as the Hollywood-Pioneer Lumber Co., 
were consolidated Jan. 20, an administrative office 
being established at 1626 Cosmo Street. W. F. 
Montgomery, formerly president of the Hollywood 
Lumber Co., is head of the merger; Orville Routt, 
president Pioneer Lumber Co., will be vice presi- 
dent, and Don Mahafey, former manager Holly- 
wood Lumber Co., will be secretary, treasurer and 
general manager. J. H. Routt and G. J. Reynolds, 
of the Pioneer company, will be in the administra- 
tive offices, and Ward Montgomery, of thé former 
Hlollywood company, will be in charge of the Santa 
Monica Boulevard branch. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 23.—Further snow, and colder weather, 
have been a boon to sleigh-haul camps, which are 
beginning to be able to get their logs to the river 
banks in readiness for the spring drives, and to 
the railroad yards for shipping to the mills. Most 
of the sawmills are shut down now for the rest 
of the winter to undergo the usual overhauling. 
Planing mills are operating one shift, and largely 
on part time. Though order files are low and do 
not keep the planers busy, manufacturers are not 
disposed to sell at less than current prices. This 
is due to the expectation of good business and bet- 
ter prices just ahead. 

Over in the Whitefish district, Baker Bros., at 
Spencer Lake, and John Shea, at Skyles Lake, are 
taking advantage of the colder weather to get their 
logs to the Stillwater River. E. J. Crum is haul- 
ing direct to the spur at Blanchard Lake. Tom 
Gardner has about a hundred men and thirty 
teams at Blanchard Lake, and is hauling to 
Blanchard Lake spur. Camp No. 1 of the Somers 
Lumber Co. is being operated with a small crew 
by Fred Collins, while Camp No. 3, which is head- 
quarters’ camp, about five miles south of Whitefish, 
is being operated by W. R. Metcalf with a hundred 
men. The Somers Lumber Co. is operating seven- 
teen miles of logging railroad between Blanchard 
Lake and Ballard, on the Great Northern. 

In the St. Maries and’ Elk River country of 
Idaho, the larger companies have fourteen camps— 
five of Fred Herrick’s; three, Potlatch; three, 
McGoldrick; two, Rutledge, and one, Winton. 

Between Sandpoint and Bonners Ferry, the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co. has three camps, and the A, C. 
White Lumber Co., two camps, and in addition 
there are a number of smaller operators. The 
Priest and Pende Oreille districts have fourteen 
camps also—Humbird, two; Beardsmore, two; Dia- 
mond Match Co., four; Dalkena, three, and Pan- 
handle, three. 

The Hedlund Lumber Co. has petitioned Wash- 
ington State for the right to erect a dam at the 
mouth of Kettle River to cost $3,000. The com- 











ined 
pany owns the abutting land on both sides, “We 
intend to put in this dam to catch our logs where 
the Kettle River goes into the Columbia,” Said 
DD. C. Hedlund, president of the lumber company 

An order has just been issued by the probate 
court at St. Maries confirming the sale to the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., by the Emma Kirkpatrick 
estate, of timber land for $10,000. f 

Thomas Soldberg, general superintendent Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., at Sandpoint, Kootenai and Ney. 
port, is in the Deaconess Hospital here in Spokane 

E. F, Cartier Van Dissel, president of the former 
Phoenix Lumber Co., left early this week for Ho). 
land, to spend several months visiting relatives 
and will also travel in France, Germany and Bel, 
gium. 

John R, Wotring, of the Warland Lumber (‘, 
Warland, Mont., spent several days in Spokane 
this week. 

W. B. Weaver, general superintendent Panhap. 
dle Lumber Co., Ione, Wash., has resigned, ef. 
fective Feb. 1. Mr. Weaver will remain at Ione 
operating for himself in white pine and cedar, ' 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 23.—Export demand for Japanese squares 
of larger sizes has increased very appreciably, 
There is evidence, lumbermen think, that the next 
few months will see very large business placed 
here. A feature of Japanese trade now is that 
rough boards, suitable for use in concrete cop. 
struction, are moving. Some logs in the short 
lengths demanded by Japanese mills have algo 
begun to move out, both cedar and hemlock being 
taken. 

No new railway tie business for export has beep 
reported this week, but mills are still cutting on 
previous bookings. 

Business to United States markets is quiet, even 
the Atlantic movement being light, while Florida 
shipments are apparently checked by port conges. 
tion. Rail movement either to the United States 
or to western Canada is expected to be slow at this 
season. Reports from buying centers are encour- 
aging. 

Demand for fir and hemlock logs equals fresh 
deliveries from camps. Prices, advanced $1 some 
weeks ago when lumber was moved up, are firm. 
Cedar logs are slow because of curtailment in the 
shingle industry, the plants keeping closely to the 
arrangement to restrict output. 

Cut of lumber by Vancouver Island mills for 
1925, district from the cut of mainland mills, is 
close to 275,000,000 feet, as shown by preliminary 
compilations. This is made up by about twenty 
large mills, mostly in export trade, and a number 
of smaller mills. Probably four or five mills 
reached a cut of 25 million feet, five others aver- 
aged 15 million to 18 million, another five averaged 
S million to 10 million ; three or four cut 6 million, 
and the smaller plants made up the remainder. 

Reports from northern British Columbia show 
cut of logs in 1925 for the Prince Rupert district 
to have been 135,000,000 feet, and for the Prince 
George district in the northern interior, over 70,- 
000,000 feet. In the former district, 2,000,000 — 
lineal feet of cedar poles, 750,000 feet of piling © 
and 800,000 railway ties were cut. In the Prince 
George district, 715,000 ties were cut, a falling of 
compared with 1924. Cut of poles was 628,780 
lineal feet, an increase. ‘Tiemakers, turning out 
hand-hewn ties, are busy in both districts. 

The New Westminster assembly wharf in 1925 
handled 80,000,000 feet from the Fraser Rivet. 
More than 5 million lath, nearly 4% million shiv- 
gles and 5,000 tons of box shook were also éi- 
ported by way of this assembly wharf. A Coll 
tributing factor’ to export of lumber from Vai- 
couver Island in 1926 will be the lumber assembly 
wharf at Victoria, which is now practically ready 
for operation. J. H. Pillsbury, formerly manager 
of the Government dry dock at Prince Rupert, has 
been transferred to Victoria to manage the new 
enterprise. Many small mills have been preparing 
to send their exportable cut. 

Lumber manufacturers are taking active interest ; 
in the working out of the new minimum wage act. 
It is to be handled by the same commission which — 
administers the 8-hour law, a measure which bas © 
now been in force one year. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. i 


Ge 
Jan. 25.—Wholesalers report very little buying: 





SRL 


Local retailers are enthusiastic over predictions 
that 1926 will be one of the heaviest building year 
since 1918. Country points also report a larse ~ 
amount of figuring. The Western Retail Lumber — 
men’s Association’s building department drew UP © 
more plans during the last month than in the first 
three months of last year. 

Fred Sine, vice president Atlas Lumber ©? | 
(Ltd.), passed through the city this week on bis 7 
way to Minneapolis, Minn. He reports that com: . 
pany’s volume last year was very encouraging, 20° — 
that it is expecting a nice improvement in 1926. 
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Want More Pay and Shorter Day 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


PerTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Dec. 9.—The saw- 
millers are summoned once more to the Federal 
arbitration court, in Melbourne, early in February, 
to show cause why they shall not have hours re- 
duced and pay packets made heavier. The union, 
covering all the Australian States, has lodged a 
stupendous log of rates and conditions, and a claim 
for 44 hours instead of 48 as at present. The 
union nominates the base wage as just on $30 a 


week, but there is no man on the base, common 
laborer being nominated for a margin of $1.50 a 
week. The highest skilled worker margin, the saw 


doctor, is $15, plus the base, equal to $45 a week. 

The union this time seeks to embrace every-man- 
jack of them on the mills and in the bush, from 
the foreman superintendent and overseer down to 
the smallest of the office staff, leaving only the 


actual manager Outside to represent the owner, so 
that when trouble happens along the fiat can go 


forth and not a stick can be shifted nor a cent 
of sugar be sold from the stores. The lot of the 
manager, if such claims are conceded, is going to 
be like the fly that fell out of the web and dropped 
into a paint pot, while the sawmiller away in the 
capital city won't know if his property goes on 
standing where it was or is vanishing either in 
smoke or disintegration. 


To cover all these officers of the sawmiller, the 
union has, by permission’ of the registrar of the 


court, worded its constitution in a way that gives 
it a sort of legal justification, but there is going 





through unit sales organizations both at home and 
abroad. In east Prussia two large associations 
have united in an agreement which includes all 
east Prussian lumber dealers and sawmills for the 
purpose of settling their common problems. 


Lumber Prospects in Spain 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—In a report to 
the Department of Commerce Commercial Attaché 
Cunningham, Madrid, states that the Spanish soft- 
wood market is overstocked with northern Europe 
lumber and still unresponsive to further decrease 
in Swedish and Finnish quotations. The Finnish- 
Spanish treaty is favorable to Finnish lumber and 
this is causing extraordinary efforts on the part of 
Finnish exporters. Hardwoods are coming into 
Spain from Australia and Slavonia, but imports of 
American hardwoods continue. 


Finnish Exporters Discuss Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—The lumber di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, states that a 
majority of the Finnish lumber exporters, large 
and small, recently met to discuss export prices. 
This is significant in view of the minimum price 
agreement reached last fall between Swedish and 
Finnish exporters, as it is understood that exten 
sion of the minimum price agreement to cover the 
greater part of Finnish export lumber is under 
discussion. Because of the large quantities of 
/orthern European softwoods offered buyers in the 











Log hauling in a Western Australia jarrah forest 


to be a stern fight by the sawmillers to defeat it. 
On this occasion the sawmillers have their own log 
before the court of what they consider fair and 
equitable rates and conditions, which includes a 
48-hour week, and most of the privileges the men 
now enjoy, but a number of rectifications of recent 
awards which disturbed old customs. ‘The hearing 
of these logs is expected to run from four to six 
months, 
(@@g@gaaaaaaaaa 


Imposes Tax on Imported Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—W. A. Bickers, 
American consul at Puerto Plata, reports that the 
Dominican Government recently imposed a tax of 
$10 a thousand feet upon imported lumber. It is 
doubtful, the consul states, that this action will 
much increase the use of local lumber. It will re- 
duce somewhat the use of imported lumber and also 
make the sale of the better grades difficult. 


German Wood Industries Reorganize 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—The wood and 
paper industries in Germany made particularly 
marked progress in concentration during 1925, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wolf Zunk, of Be ‘rlin, in the Berliner 
Borsen-Courier of Dec. 2. In the lumber industry 
organization has been along syndicate lines. Espe- 
cially important has been the creation of the 
Middle Kurdpean*Lumber Cartel. In the center of 
this is the Zurich syndicate, and the cartel in- 
cludes firms in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
™ the Balkan States. 

A domestic organization newly created in Ger- 
many is the Union of German Turned-Ware Manu- 
facturers, which includes 56 firms that deliver 








United Kingdom and western Europe from various 
competing sources, buyers are apathetic and open 
ing prices for 1926 delivery are lower than a year 
ago. 

SABA EGAAGAGE: 


Pine Prospects in Mexico 


WASHINGTON, D. C., The American 
vice consul at Frontera, reports that very 


Jan. 25. 
Mexico, 


little pine lumber is imported into that district 
from any source. The reason is that it can not 
compete in price with the locally produced ma 


hogany which is sawed from logs rejected by the 
exporters. Mahogany is used practically exelu 


sively as lumber in Frontera. 


Swedish Export Lumber Sales 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—Commercial At 
taché Klath cables the Department of 
from Stockholm that advance lumber sales for 
delivery were estimated on Jan. 15 by Swedish ex 
porters at 297,000,000 board feet. Prices had un 
dergone practically no change, but there were slight 
prospects for improvement. 
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Belgian Lumber Trade Outlook 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 235. 
business in the Brussels lumber trade 
from Commer 


Early 


price advances, according to a cable 
cial Attaché Allport. Arrivals of American and 


northern European lumber in Belgium during De 
cember were light and as a consequence 
remained steady through the first part of 
in spite of the unusual dullness of the 
market. 


Commerce 
1926 


January 
foreshadows 


prices have 
January 
December 
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Value Talks 


in getting business. We know 
this from our own experience 
and we believe you will find it 
equally as effective as we have. 
We get new customers to try us 
by promise of honest value. We 
keep them coming back by 
making good our promise. 


Long and Short Leaf 
YELLOW PINE 


Cypress, Douglas Fir, 
Western Hemlock, 
Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine. 


also 


Southern Hardwoods 


Red and White Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Sap and Red Gum, Cottonwood, 
Hickory, Sycamore, Pecan, Willow. 


Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co. 


Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Curtis Woodwork IsSes 
is identified by the 
mark to the right. 
Whatever you buy 


—sash, door,mold- 

ings, or interior i that it bears 
this trademark. Curtis Woodwork is sold under 
the “1866 Cutis” trademark by Curtis dealers 
east of the Rockies. 


THECURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 


501 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa. 
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Central States 
Buyers 


will find us prepared to give them close 
cooperation on their West Coast lum- 
ber requirements. Quality, service 
and satisfaction. We’re cutting ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 feet daily of 


Douglas Fir 


Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Get in touch with us. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


= 


805 London G t Telephone 
1805 Lope CHICAGO vesstore si11 
Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
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and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 
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OAK FLOORING 
‘* SPENOAK ”” 


Manufactured by Miller Bros. Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., for our exclusive account in 
Chicago, Detroit and Milwaukee territory. The 
best of Tennessee Oak for the best of Flooring. 


JOHN A. SPENCER LUMBER CO. 
| Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 











Fir Frame Lumber 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns. 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


Gram Lumber Co. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Telephones: Wabash 8117-8118 
Lumber and 


HUTCHIN Storage Co. 


Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 


Douglas Fir, 
Yellow Pine, 
White Pine, 





GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: | Spruce, Norway, 

139th and Western Ave., BLUEISLAND, ILL. | Railroad and 
Local Phone: Chicago Phone: Car Material 

Blue Island800 — Pullman 8020 (No Toll) | ORDERS SOLICITED 








OSGOOD-SIMONSON 


LUMBER CO. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 


PHONE, Rand. 2000 11 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 














| Geo. A. Hoene Lumber Co. | 


Lumber Merchants 


Straus Building, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Telephone Harrison 2501 | 








| EVERYTHING IN LUMBER 


| Northern & Western 
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The Lumber Service Corporation has moved from 
room 1124 to 605 of the Stock Exchange Building. 


Iferbert Vanlandingham, buyer for the Edward 
fines Lumber Co., returned last week from a three 
weeks’ trip through the South. 


C. R. Tustin, of the Tustin Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., hardwood wholesaler, was a 
business visitor in Chicago last week. 

IX. R. Ross, secretary of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., left this week for Florida to look 
after his company’s interests in that territory. 

Ki. N. Beard, of the Gause-Beard Plywood Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has been spending several days in 


Chicago and vicinity calling on users of gum 
panels. 
Kurt Stoehr, sales manager of the Oconto Co., 


spent the fore part of the week in southern Michi 
gan calling on some of the leading hardwood 
consumers, 


N. (, Mather, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Lord & Bushnell Co., has just returned 
from a western trip, in the course of which he 
visited the company’s office at Tacoma, Wash. 


John Durkee, manufacturer of crating and 
wooden reels, Cloquet, Minn., while calling on local 
Jumbermen last week, stated that he was able to 
dispose of all the reels his plant could turn out. 


W. iL. Clark, of Detroit, Mich., who has ex- 
tensive timber holdings in Oregon and Washington, 
spent several days this week in Chicago conferring 
with James D. Lacey & Co. in regard to his lands. 


R. G. Maislein and If. lL. Dawson, of the Mais- 
lein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis., reached 
Chicago last Iriday on their way home from a 
southern trip. Mr. Maislein went on to Sheboygan. 


J. R. MeQuillan, general manager, and H. L. 
Iitze, sales manager, of the Langlade Lumber Co., 
Antigo, Wis., were among northern Jlumbermen 
who visited this market during the week on busi- 
ness. 


Ik. Samuels, president of the Douglas Lumber 
Co., has just recently returned from a_ business 
trip to Florida. Mr. Samuels has real estate in- 
terests in that State which have been occupying 
his attention. 


Charles A. Brand, of the North Branch Floor- 
ing Co., left Wednesday on one of his periodical 
trips to Memphis. Mr. Brand will look over the 
business situation in that center and call on some 
of his friends. 


ik. J. Allsebrooke, production manager of the 
box department of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
has severed his connections with that company and 
has accepted a position as manager of the Shawano 
Box Co., Shawano, Wis. 


II. F. Below, of the Below Lumber Co., Marinette, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week ealling on the 
trade and visiting with his son, C. C. Below, who 
has charge of the hardwood department of the 
Central Lumber Terminal (Inc.). 


A. J. Norton, formerly assistant manager of the 
American Hlardwood Flooring Co., has joined the 
International Lumber Co., of International Falls, 
Minn., and will be associated with the sales de- 
partment of the Chicago office. 


R. E. Slaughter, president of the Cascade Lum- 
ber Co., Yakima, Wash., was a business visitor in 
the city this week. Mr. Slaughter, who makes his 
home at Stillwater, Minn., was looking over the 
business situation in this section. 

A. L. Strauss, president of the Malvern Lumber 
Co., Perla, Ark., manufacturer of Arkansas pine 
trim, was in Chicago this week conferring with 
the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., which repre- 
sents the Malvern organization in this territory. 


J. A. Gorman, of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber 
Co., and G. A. Vangsness, of the Vangsness Lum- 
ber Co., leave Sunday for Montreal to attend the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation which will be held in that city, Feb. 2 to 4. 


Cc. P. Ellingson, of the Island Lake Lumber Co., 
Northome, Minn., was in the city last week calling 
on the wholesalers. He reports that his company 
plans on getting out about two million feet of 
pine and about 1,000,000 feet of popple this season. 


J. W. McCurdy, vice president of James D. Lacey 
& Co., left Chicago Tuesday for the South where 
he will spend the next two or three weeks. He 
expects to visit Kansas City, Shreveport, Tex- 


ed 


arkana, Houston, New Orleans and other southerp 
cities. 

P. L. Musick, general manager and treasurer of 
the HWilgard Lumber Co., left Wednesday for the 
Coast where he will spend the next month Visiting 
the company’s branch offices at Spokane, Portlang 
and Seattle and looking over manufacturing cop. 
ditions at some of the larger mill centers. 


The IHarnischfeger Sales Corporation, distributer 
for the Warnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis., announces that it has recently established q 
branch office at Indianapolis, Ind. J. H. Enochs, 
district manager, is in charge of the office, which 


is located in room 808 of the Guaranty Building, 
phone Circle 1719. 
The Bloch-Gartner Co., of Maywood, IIl., has 


begun the erection of a large up-to-date lumber 
and building material plant at West Chicago. This 
department is in charge of R. EB. Davis, and it is 
expected that the great sheds of this company will 
contain many new ideas in economical lumber and 
building material handling. 


W. M. Kirby, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., was in Kansas City 
this week attending the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Kirby 
expects to bring the Dierks exhibit to Chicago for 
use during the annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. 


KE. G. Laranger, of the W. T. Bailey Lumber Co., 
Virginia, Minn., was a business visitor in the city 
last week. Mr. Laranger stopped off in St. Paul 
and Milwaukee on his way to Chicago to call on 
the consuming trade and he reports that business 
is good. Consumers displayed considerable interest 
in the market and he is well satisfied with the 
outlook. 


TT. If. Hart, sales manager of the Geneva Mill 
Co., Geneva, Ala., spent a couple of days this week 
in Chicago calling on the wholesalers and visiting 
some of his friends in the trade. Mr. Hart re- 
ports that his company is getting a splendid busi- 
ness out of Florida, which is absorbing the greater 
part of its cut, and that he expects the demand 
to continue through this year. 


W. O. Houghton was reélected president and 
general manager of the Houghton Lumber Com- 


pany, Galva, Ill., at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders last week. Other officers are: E. W. 
Hopkins, vice president; G. A. McClintock, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and A. H. Johnson, assistant 
to Mr. McClintock. Beside the officers, A. R. 
Keeler and J. F. Everett are directors. 


R. E. L. Rainey, formerly of the Lumber Serv- 
ice Corporation, has become associated with *the 
Charles I. Baxter Lumber Co., and will call on 
the outlying yard trade from Milwaukee south to 
the Calumet harbor district and as far west as 
Aurora and Elgin. ‘Bob,’ as he is better known 
to the trade, is an experienced salesman and is 
well acquainted with lumbermen in this territory. 


B. C. Long, sales manager of the Mansfield Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., has been in 
Chicago this week conferring with commission 
representatives of his organization. On account of 
the rainy weather which has kept production down 
in the South, his company is not, eager to book 
any large amount of business, Mr. Long said. He 
talked very optimistically of the outlook and 
seemed to be of the opinion that 1926 would be 4 
good year. 


L. E. Hooper, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., returned last Sat- 
urday from New Orleans after a ten day visit in 
that vicinity. The greater part of this time Mr. 
H[ooper spent conferring with company officials 
and visiting the firm’s nearby mills. Most of the 
mills he reports have fair stocks, but desirable 
items are scarce, especially in longer Jength stock, 
which have been in heavy demand by northern 
consumers. 


Dudley IF. Holtman, until recently construction 
engineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and now assistant director of wood 
utilization, Department of Commerce, returned to 
Washington, D. C., after a trip that took him to 
Chicago, Madison, Wis., Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
and points in New York to find a new baby boy at 
him home. Frank Graves Holtman arrived tip- 
ping the scales at 9 pounds 4 ounces and with his 
mother is doing splendidly. 


Russell Hawkins, president and general manager 
of The Whitney Company, Garibaldi, Ore., spent 
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several days in Chicago last week, in connection 
with some important business matters. Mr. Haw- 
kins has been spending some time in the East and 
pelieves the outlook for business is distinctly en- 
eouraging. He is a proponent of intensive mer- 
chandising in the lumber industry, and believes 
that the weakness of the industry lies in the fact 
that heretofore more attention has been paid to 
manufacturing than to merchandising. 


w. S. Wightman, of Daugherty, McKey & Co., 
Valdosta, Ga., was a Chicago visitor this week. 
Mr. Wightman has been making a:survey of the 
business situation in the North, and came here 
from Detroit where he had already looked over 
conditions. lis concern has been doing such an 
active business with Florida that B&better finish 
js about the only item it has to offer in the North, 
Mr. Wightman told some of his local friends. 
There has not been much improvement of the 
Florida embargo situation of late, he reports. 


Edward Weitz, of the Century Lumber Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, was a Chicago visitor on Saturday. 
Mr. Weitz, whose company is one of the best 
known and most enterprising retail concerns of the 
middle West, is optimistic with regard to the out- 
look for business this year. There has been a 
great deal of building in Des Moines the last year, 
especially of high-class residences, some of them 
running to high figures, and Mr. Weitz looks for 
a continuation of building activity. The Century 
Lumber Co. lays special stress upon ‘‘digging up” 
prospects, Which no doubt accounts in part at least 
for its large business. All changes of residence 
are closely followed up, and often lead to sales 
of material for improvements or alterations of the 
new home. 


G. C. Zingerle, manager Miner & Frees Lumber 
Co., at Bethany, Mo., was in Chicago this week 
en route home after a sad mission to Cincinnati, 


where he was called by the death of a brother. 
Mr. Zingerle had expected to attend the annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at Kansas City this week but was pre- 
yented from doing so by this sad mission. He 
reports a very satisfactory business in his terri- 
tory during the last year, and says that prospects 
for anether good year are quite encouraging. 
There is considerable building going on in and 
about Bethany and agricultural conditions in that 
section are on the whole quite satisfactory. Mr. 
Zingerle is an aggressive and progressive lumber 
merchant, a firm believer in advertising and is 
constantly developing new merchandising methods 
that keeps his concern well to the front. 


Forest Surveys Cover Large Area 

New York, Jan. 25.—In the two seasons ended 
Dec. 51, 1925, the Montreal office of James D. 
Lacey & Co. (Canada), Ltd., completed forest sur- 
vey projects in Quebec, Ontario, and Nova Scotia 
covering a grand total of 7,417 square miles, or 
4,757,200 acres, an area greater than Connecticut 
and Rhode Island combined and almost as large as 
Massachusetts, according to reports emanating 
from the company’s New York office. Of this total, 
the greater part, or 3,700,000 acres, was in aerial 
forest mapping, with the remaining 1,000,000 acres 
divided about equally between ground cruising 
alone and combined aerial and ground surveys. 

The work was under the direction of F. T. Jen- 
kins, manager of the Montreal office, which is under 
the general supervision of E. A. Sterling, manager 
of the New York office of the parent company, 
James D. Lacey & Co. Mr. Jenkins is a well known 
forest engineer, formerly connected with the On- 
tario Forest Service, and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Because of his extensive experi- 


ence and training as an aerial observer, Mr. Jen-< 


kins personally spent over 200 hours in the air 
during the Iast two seasons in aerial forest map- 
ping. 
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Walnut Producers Hold Annual 

Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., was 
reélected president of the American Walnut Manu- 
factuers’ Association at its annual meeting, held 
in the association headquarters here Thursday, 
Jan. 21. Other officers elected were: Alex 
Schmidt, of Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, vice president; Frank J. Purcell, of 
the Frank Purcell Walnut Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.. treasurer, and George N. Lamb, secre- 
tary and manager. 

The meeting was attended by about twenty-five 
operators from practically all sections of the cen- 
tral States and Kansas, to which the association’s 
Activities ‘are largely confined. ‘Throughout the 
Session a spirit of optimism was evident, and the 
majority of producers expressed themselves as sat- 
isfled with the outlook and confident that an even 
greater future is in store for walnut. 

Aside from the election of officers, interest cen- 
tered in the reports of the various officers and com- 


mittees. It was brought out in these reports that 
walnut has more than held its own this year as the 
leading cabinet wood of the country and that, 
judging from its reception at the Grand Rapids 
and Chicago furniture shows this month, it will 
be even more popular during the coming year. The 
high price of southern woods, which have at times 
been substituted for walnut, has stimulated the 
demand for genuine walnut, the price of which 
has remained fairly stable. 

The association voted to increase the appropria- 
tion for its walnut advertising campaign which, 
reports revealed, had been eminently successful in 
the last year. Attention was directed to the latest 
feature of this campaign, a booklet illustrating the 
advantages of walnut as an interior finish wood, 
a review of which appeared in the Jan. 23, 1926, 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Logging conditions also came up for discussion, 
and it was reported that although there are plenty 
of logs on hand, the mild, rainy weather has made 
it impossible to get them out of the woods. The 
opinion was, however, that a change in weather 
conditions would enable the mills to continue 
operating on normal schedules. 
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Forsakes Lumber for Music 


Derroir, Mici., Jan. 25.—Jefferson B. Webb, 
who has been sales manager for the Lowrie & 


Robinson Lumber Co. of this city for a number 
of years, has resigned to become business manager 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Webb 
was unanimously elected to this position because 
of his outstanding success in various community 
undertakings, which has earned for him the char- 
acterization by the local press of “the most useful 
citizen of Detroit.” 

Ife was president of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merece last year, and was recently elected a direc- 


tor of the Detroit Athletic Club. Mr. Webb is 
nationally known among lumbermen, largely be- 


cause of his work in Hoo-Hoo circles. He has 
been in charge of all ceremonials conducted in this 
city since the revival of the Hoo-Hoo organization 
on a large seale in this city several years ago. 


Sixtieth Wedding Anniversary 


MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 25.—Mr. and Mrs. New- 
ton W. Hamar, parents of Edward A. Hamar, of 
the Worcester Lumber Co., Chassell, Mich., cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of their marriage 
with a family gathering at their home in Mari- 
nette on Sunday, Jan. 24. Owing to the illness of 
Mrs. Hamar, an invalid, there was no formal ob- 
servance. Dinner was served and friends called 
informally ; great quantities of lovely flowers, tele- 
grams and long-distance messages brought felici- 
tations to the venerable couple. Their son, Ed- 
ward A. Hamar; their daughters, Mrs. M. Will- 
iams, of Duluth, Mrs. John Corry and Mrs. Lin- 
coln Kinnear, of Marinette, were present at the 
festivities, another daughter, Mrs. Brooks, of St. 
Louis, being unable to come owing to illness. 
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Northern Firm Names Representative 


P. Fred Taylor, for the last year and a half Chi- 
cago representative of the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co., of Elcho, Wis., has recently severed his con- 
nection with the Fish organization and has become 
associated with the W. C. Landon Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., as its representative in Chicago and 
surrounding territory. Mr. Taylor will maintain 
offices at 1451 West 77th Street. 

This announcement will hold considerable interest 
for members of the local hardwood trade, to whom 
the Landon company’s new representative is well 
known. Prior to going with the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co., Mr. Taylor had been connected with 
Maisey & Dion, Chicago, for nine years, the last six 
of which he was engaged in sales work in and 
about Chicago. He is a capable young man, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the lumber business, and 
should be highly successful in his new work. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen _ re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. BEB. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building. 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,569,272. Manufacture of artificial wood. 
Forster, Kullebund, Norway. 


Adolf 


1,569,301. Power hand saw. Leonard M. Feed, Dex- 
ter, Iowa. 

1,569,357. Woodworking machine. Henry E. Cow- 
drey, Fitchburg, Mass. 

1,569,490. Means for guiding radial routers. Joseph 


H. Hiscock, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,569,526. Woodworking machine. Richard G, Park, 
jr., Washington, D. C., assignor to Hutchinson Manu- 
facturing Co., Norristown, Pa. 
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A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL Cc. F. CARNEY 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





YPRESS Specialists 
Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 
Gregertsen Brothers 
Co. userpics Butte. CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E. L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern —H ARDWOO DS-— Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 


White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3101 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: Room 805, 11 So. La Salle St 
Randolph 2165 Chicago, II. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“1.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 








Northern and 
Southern 


Hardwoods 


Vangsness Lumber Company 


Telephones, 140 South Dearborn St., 
n 
Randolph 0469 CHICAGO 
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Other Igts. ..... 34.31 37.0 

No. 2 (10 to 20’): 

RO aaeeei nes. srerstals 23.14 23.3) 
BE pains acess 22.50 23.23 23.99 


17.00 18.60 17.64 


in19” ocowoces 1050 18.28 386 


Grooved Roofing 


a whxein ceva 41.75 
Other Igts. Newe |a60 bis 41.75 


Longleaf Timbers 


No. 1 Sq. E&S S4S. 20’ and under: 
Q” 


Pe ea Ce oe). aaa 28.25 28.00 
OT Ee ee oe 35.19 
vex 42.14 44,94 
SPAN COC Oe 5.84 
Pay rr aulctan- ‘youwee ae 
Shortleaf Timbers 
. 1 SS, 20’ & under: 
Pe aaaie Sikisl seein lain ate SOE éss 
RaW aes Role ae 5 ork 4%) ee 
Te RAI ME oer a een 
OTT ae Tee Pe -ecuan 
Byrkit Lath 
ein Seto Para pi siaie. Yee 13.75 
Leeann Starts Scene SEO 
and longer.. Fo eawaias Sule 16.96 


Car Material 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better, - gare oes Gee 


ROE ce vae hemes 48.19 
ceases waiels-ao. “ixteeetere 
A yee. doticay tase 33.00 
No. 1, 9 ae Be ieeial cee vnces ae 
BD inoue Rie 4s ieeee lnacane 27.00 
OS MGIB. 6 is cs ex tcc 27.0 
random...... rae) Stated 22.41 
Car Sills 

T&S: 
Oo, OE NOTON coece. canes 40.78 
ME cesascee een arenes 44.39 
DEORE a, siaon neers 48.0 
Up te Ie, S464 40.90 cnc sce 46.64 
38 to 40’. Sees. ees 49.00 
Up to 12”, = to 36’ ..... ..... 61.00 
38 4 40’. ne eee 56.00 
SATOEO nace cede 63.00 
to Me tas Mcupiars 64.94 

Stringers 
saa & 8x16” 
rere im wae 
30 4 32 > RCENVENS GrMa a) Anas $3.00 
eo Lath 

4. a ee : 5.98 5.81 
We 6 whee ee. aieeae 4.25 48 























Week ended— 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 25.—Following is a recapitulation 
Jan. 23 Jan. 16 


Flooring 
1x8 BEDS  ...\0.:.ci0i08 $53.02 $58. 05 
NO. 2 OOM se oa6is558 45.00 55.50 
NO: 2B COM i scccenes 22.54 
BNO: BOO ioc oseres 13.00 
1x3 Babtr. Tift ..s.ss. 72.25 
ReeCEr: FAC oss.s as 52.25 
SL SS ee 
a i a ere 
1x6 No: 2 Com... 00660 ZR96 
NO. 3 COM ....000.. t 
Roofers 
ix 6 NO. 2 COMinws0.0% 45.00 
lO Co rr 
AD a a Sse n0%. BaES 





Week ended— 


Siding . 
Novelty, 1x6”— 
er 50.00 
DIO. LOOM osciss sees 45.00 
INO, 2 COM iicccccssce COO 
INOS B CONN ss s5c5.s%:00r 10.00 
Square edge, %4x6”— 
ee Seer ere 
PID cued se caGaasnyeeies 
Ceiling 
Ixt Be potter’ s.0cscis 46.00 
NO. LCOD1. s:<.0 00s 42.00 
ie ee 23.67 
mx3%4, No. 2 com...... 19.67 
1eX3%4 B&better ....... 25.00 
No. 1 com. .. 24.00 
No. 2 COM ...6%0% 15.00 


Jan. 23 Jan. 16 


eeeee 


sewer 


eens 





Week ended— Jan. 23 Jan. 16 


Boards 
B&better— 
Ei aia scares ese-o76. aioe 60.00 
ix6 to 12 woueh..... BBG sc. 
5/4x6 to 12 Rough..... CERO aeNcs 
No. 1 common— 
RO BOE oe ik sawn a Was ore 
TBO Wee. osc ad wasn 2:00) oceans 
No. 2 common— 
BMS: os. ciackiooalere's 0. rte 
Re BM 5k oraterech sr etans A) ae 
ix 8 Shiplad .......% pe > ee 
2520 FRIVIAD. 6.0.00 c's ZEUO © geaws 
Ix 4 & up D4S...... es ee 
1x10 & Up D2ZS......- 2 | | re 


Random lengths— 
2x4 





of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Jan. 23: 


No. 3 common— 


Week ended— Jan. 23 Jan. 16 
Boards 

ED VETOES. sev oais's Véieioe 46.95. ives 

TRG CO 12 BEB oss occ Li.50 aves 


Longleaf Dimension, No. 2 and 


Better, D4S 
Straight cars 
ot 50 


Sat ceaiaNeeey foe Hele eres Ria 783 
a rere re 31.00 ate 
Specified lengths— 
ree re were 31.00 
Soe Roofers 
Dy a pa Pioielie aralaiors 22.00 21.00 
Ds Ferdioath is < TARR neous 22.00 
er ee ees 22.00 22.00 



















Flooring 
Edge grain— 1x3 
25 Qa ee ee Sera ey ry 
B&better £4 ene aeamae $80.50 
PEE UE babe aeGwik.de see RAs 
Flat grain— 
Baehetter .....scccce 60.00 
NS ee eer 48.00 
DG. S snvewbabsaekese 23.75 
Moldings 







134 and over.....2 





1% and under...26 percent discount 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Finish—Dressed 
B&better 
REE rauicudsapacasiekw wae $67.00 
BG GB ro wisn ween sha 69.00 
A |: | a eee 72.00 


1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”.... 75.50 
1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”. 76.50 


Fencing and Boards 
No.1 No. 2 


(TOE $35.00 $18.00 
UO si G Sie esis 36.75 22.25 
See No sbeanace 35.50 23.50 
SRE eS esewwesxs 39.00 23.75 

[chek ensee 50.5 27.50 





The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made 


seq 
4 


$52.00 
54.00 
56.00 





during the week ending Jan. 22: 


Dimension—Dressed 


No. 1 No. 2 
12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, 
16 20 16 20 


$27.00 $29.00 2x 4” $24.50 $27.00 
25.00 26.50 2x 6” 21.25 23.25 
26.50 28.00 2x 8” 22.50 24.00 
27.25 29.50 2x10” 25.00 26.50 
29.00 30.50 2x12” 26.50 28.00 


Casing and Base 


B&better 
BOE Op as Ana awadseieecwswer $75.25 
BD) OE exw A sak enecewan ieleniene 80.00 


B&better 
SE ae 35.50 37.00 ..... 
Pee eee 66 :6.4-0 20. 50 eeeee eoert 





MNS OV 


S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No. 
US. a ane renee ne $36.50 $22.25 $16.7 
sesetieceas S200 S040 tae 
5 Facet BAe Rein 23.50 18.2 


Ceiling and Partition 

uy” 5% ” osu %” 
Che. che. Cle. Part. 
-$40. 08 $42. eo $45.00 - S 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 25.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 












Bdge, rough— No.2&better No.3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
4/4 er 00@55.00 = 00. 00 $24.00@25.00 se 00@21. _ Lath, No. 1.$ 7.00@ 7.25 Roofers, 6”.$27.00@28.00 D4S, 6”.$54.00@60.00 
BEE cepa bh acscscecws .00 58.50 38.00 25.00 26.00 No. 2 5.00 5.2 ? gr 28. 00. 29.00 a. 56.00 62.00 
C1 CE ROR terrier 73,00 62.00 ae 00 40. CP , RO ZOO § cizcs, cvsee Factory, “on” 99°59 33:00 10”. 29.00 30.00 10”. 58.00 64.00 
8/4 ceccee 52.00 65.00 SeGe Ge ~ ides, wedew “ae dae: Seeer Sizes, 9”. wee 22.50 27.00 12”. 30.50 32.00 12”. 64.00 70.00 

os * tine . 56.00 58.00 40.00 43.00 27.50 28.50 23.50 24.50 Finished widths— No.2 &better No.3 No. 4 
10” . 58.00 60.00 43.00 45.00 28.50 29.50 24.50 25.50 Flooring, 18x214 Se a WG cks RM eee ee ee ee 
Re ret cree a ar acetar is 64.00 67.00 46.00 48.00 30.00 31.50 25.00 26.00 Seas & ONE. B56" occ cccesss 50.00 60.00 $38.50@44.50 $24.00@26.50 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$31.50@33.00 Bark strip partition, Ceiling, 3” EE Oe Fe ee ny erie 28.50 30.50 25.00 26.50 16.50 17.50 
BOS. cbwixs 15.00 16.00 i eS ee eee $42.00@44.00 WE . gia vaideedslawasagunse wes 30.00 32.00 26.50 28.00 17.50 18.50 
Cull red Heart... .6csccs 10.50 11.50 Partition, "4g" biddedindecuceseneuedt 51.00 61.00 39.50 45.50 25.00 27.50 
uluth, Minn., Jan. 25.—There is a good volume of carlot shipments of northern pine from the mills. Quotations are being well maintained, prices 

D 


f.0.b. Duluth being: 
CoMMON BoarDs, RoucH— 





8’ 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20° 
No. $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
63.00 69.00 71.0 66.00 71.00 71.00 
68.00 76.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 
No. 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 
43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 
48.00 57.00 57.00 52.00 60.00 63.00 
No. 31.00 33.00 82.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 3.00 33.00 33.60 33.00 33.00 
32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 


For all white , Nos. 1 and 2, eae $1. 

Boards, 6 to 20’, 10 and 12”, $30; No. 5, $21. 

For S1 or 28, add 6 cents; $1S1 t “2 $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. = _Shiplap, 8’ and 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. 


No. 1 Pinca STUEF, —- 


} $20. 00 $30. 00 $29.00 $31.00 $33-00 $33, 00 
> a eee 26.00 $28.00 : A - . , 
> a ee +76.00 27.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 
4x 87. .c00e 27.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 31.00 31.00 34.00 34.00 
2x10”... ..06 31.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 34.00 33.00 36.00 36.00 
2x12”... 32.00 33.00 35.00 ps 00 35.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 
2x14”...... 37.00 .00 40.00 2.00 40.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 


38 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. i pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 
or S4S, add $3. 

Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 





FENCING, RoucH— 


6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
i ea a ee $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
1 Oy Ae -. 37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 
DN taccacaacedace 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
a ae: ee 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
INN Ridaducuncceanes 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 
ING Sdkdecweatadeeds 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
5” fencing same as 6”, 
All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; SIS1E, add $1. 
Flooring, 5- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing. add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
4” 6” 4” ” 
naiiee dticeidatade tT a rere reer rarer $20.00 $22.00 
waawadd Ceaceonedceseclee 38.00 Norway, Cé&better... 34.00 36.00 
D jucnsadadeda iduccuce meee 31.00 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
grades. 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 26.—Present log quota- Portland, Ore., Jan. 





[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 25.—Following are f.o.b. 


26.—The following are | mill prices: 





tions are: f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices on PONDOSA PINB, 16-Fr., INCH— 
Cedar: $15 to $17. Pondosa pine: No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Yellow fir: $24, $18 and $12. Boards, S2S No.2 No.3 8 gicadtewues ar ey ap > eecee <eease 
R : $16, $15 d $14. com. com. oe dad dddaaaies t . | MTC eC 
fo dee ee cen SO SRM sk ci scsinienasndnane $34.00 $19.00 | 8” ..2..22221 41.50 30.00 21.50 :.... cc... 
Heml ke: $10 a 1 $12. ' SG a SEO cn cccécaccseesducecuna 35.00 20.00 Me éadeadeads 43.50- GROG Zee <ssae e6ece 
emnece: on Sh indetnsennsabessseeckes 20.00 S060 | 19" ...cccecee 45.00 30.00 22.00 ..... ws... 
aS PEREe MUUMCRO oc caneeaschandastenccweun 30.00 21.00 i WORsisisadds Whaea’” deans $16.50 $8.00 
Everett, Wash., Jan. 23. — market quota- | 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... aes net Ponposa Pine SHor, S2S— 
tions: pe aa Factory 
Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. | 1x4” and wider.....cccccecccccccecce $15.50 $ 8.00 Cc No.1 No. 2 ay 3 Com. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; Select s2s oe & 6/4.. - -$66.50 $51.50 $33.50 $22.50 ..... 
3 cents added for each one percent of lumber elect, hin tye... omnye 4 aiaddwaces 76.50 61.50 43.50 pre 
ogs. — 0 ete eb O6ene Sib ee | nn siti ee octet estes seeee econ $ 
Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. a 6” and 8”, 10 to 20 3 aoe oe. = ar IDAHO WHITE PINB, 16-Foor— 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. ae Sc meee set ee ‘ } No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
ME. <tavectneakvibaddnsiguant 88.00 88.00 67.00 bed s 
1x13” and wider............ 00 93.00 72.00 = eccccccece $50.00 $47.00 $22.50 ..... wee. 
5/4, 6/4x4” & wdr., 10 to 20’ Hy 00 91.00 74.00 6” hatdonewne GnGe 4AGe ZLGe  Kcsie,- “bee 
POPLAR 8/4 and wider...........s00. 98.00 93.00 76.00 — ttt eeeeees Bye by a tates tenes 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—The following are Shop, S28, f.o.b. a. ‘ed 12” eresaceees 71.50 45.00 27.58 eid wld 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati | -,, .,,,  ° . . . . . .}.}.}.}§}»¢XQ0-% NO. G@ INO. Dd | £0 GS WAP. 2.6 ceeee  cecee cocee : . 
Rene, on “soit. tomtase” ganlie. tein Wien aif OO O26 sc ccicswcscinccene = a = 00 = ro Wuite Fir, 6 i 20- ee “or 17 wae 
Wes Vi - oS Lene ene eee arene eeerrnreRe ” ” Alt war. 
aoe” ree ps prices are for shipments of No. 3 and | No. 1, & 2....$23.50 $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 ..... 
oy . better, shop. For straight cars of specified | No. 3........ 19.50 20.50 21.50 22.50 ..... 
Sort TexTURE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 grades, add $5. No 4 Peav iad Adda: . “atdadd anda vaana 16.50 
Ste i Rika ee + Soe , ets teal 
Saps select. 72 
iat of 2 ef & F WEST COAST SPRUCE RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 28 30 





[Special telegram to AmMmRICAN LUMBERMAN] 





Seattle, Wash., Jan. 23.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 








VALLEY— Portland, Ore., Jan. 26.—The following are mill are: 
Lt ee eee $ 87@ 92 $ 92@ 98 $ 98@103 | prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: Per square Per M 
eee Ee 2 a Oe Oe aa 4 bunches 4 or 6 bunches 
a 2 ote aa rR 1x4 to 1x10 First Grades, Standard Stock 
No. 2 com. A.. 33 35 37 40 40 42 Bevel siding, 4x4 
No.2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 30 — Extra stars, 6/2........... $2.26 $2.85 
— —_ 7 SIE NS ae = - 
BATH cece cee sees en cece cence rene tte ccncteeee Extra clears,.............. 
POPLAR BEVEL SIDING ‘dines Perfects, 6/2 '........2..00. 313 oo: 2!oses 
” et dntweccedneenes ‘ . . L 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—The following are 1% ba ee 3.54@3.58  4.80@4.85 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 244” First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
base, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 3 Extra stars, 6/2..........- $2.28 $2.85 
No.1 No.2 | Box lumber, green Extra stare, 1, SESE? 26 te 
i Clear Select © com. com. PECTS CODED cccccccccccece ‘ . 
E St Cr $55.00 ag 2 = oe MEG dieccewcacaes Se? - + 0@8 - 
ee ee 55.00 0.00 MIBGERB ccccivcccccscccces . , 
We eres 6 rae 48.00 37.00 21.00 17.00 CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH WORTOUE. 56 ddiccciedecacs 61 4.90 
————_— Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—The following are Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 27.—Between good imme- | average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.0.b. | Common stars, 6/2........ $ .88 $1.10 
diate demand for poplar siding in Louisville, and | Cincinnati: Common stars, 5/2.......-. 1.00 1,25 
Some stocking 6n the part of the rural trade, Shingles Common clears ........++- 1.56 1.95 
trade is quite fair, and the outlook promising. | ,, een ary Economies British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
Prices are firm: 2 Ne Xo Sea ee ae 4.85 $3.90 XXX (Canadian) ......... cecocecss SRE 
No.1 No. 2 ts: Se > ee 6.95 5.45 4.30 meme (lle De vcccccces - $3.33 4.15 
Clear Select com. COM. | gv °°°*°*"*°*reeee 6.95 5.45 4.30 MONOMOD cccncccdscwsecdeue 3.49 4.80 
I wii boii sh ad $55 $44 $3 ella aiceaidaaed 9 dy gg ede ; : Perfections ....0--sccccees 3.68 5.00 
epee 55 42 30 22 Lath, = — ey demem XX 6/2 16” (Canadian).... ......... 1.60@1.70 
WU oe skciSncccens 50 40 24 ES | NG BicssccccaccssQGO® NG Fink. ésccecece $7.90 | XX 5/2 16” (U. S.)........ 1.45 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 26.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 

today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


ixd” No. 2 CIORP.oeiscca06 sees $42.00 . $40.00 ..... 
M0: 'S. kcacetess ckvesh ase eee “sehen 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ixt” No. 2 and better.....:.. AOOG r-seese:. aries 
WO. BD) $sonecenanegeveees TOMO GGksy~ Seeaw 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better....... 67.00 65.00 ..... 
Finish, No. 2 and Better 
SEE AE! 10" 6 esas iiccecccies 49.00 48.00 ..... 
Caping and: DARC....:6660550 DE00 BBO seuss 
Ceiling 
52x 4” _ Te ae es ae 28:00. 27.00 .ess- 
Bc scitoseesaeeeaee PEO: <ssiece. “sisrvinw 
1x4” No Paes Te PA ss a'p 395 ee akiekes eeu 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No; 2 clr; & Ptr? ci0s2s SBR BBO vases 
INO. BS CIGAT <.cicccvcns co eee COO sacks 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
ee Me 1) CS |, | de cP 16.50 15.50 $15.50 
Ss lll RE Aare Srey eer tA 18.00 16.00 16.00 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Pe.) BNI kk 5 Kes o 16.50 15.00). Swsee 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
ix 4”.12 to 26": Bt ..65%i05 19:00 28.60 dice 
Bxi2”, 32 10°28" (StS. ..si0ccs ee seven,» uae 
Timbers,. 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
BEB” HES cancsccascnseses'sase RO (COO anaes 
Shop 
4/4x5 inches and wider, common, vertical 
grain. rough, kiln Gried..«..:..<.«:0.5:< 06s $23.00 
5/4x12° inch, vertical grain, rough, kiln 
dried— 
PC ovis sca oawseiad or S¥Ed esses eran 42.50 
PES OS ees cesvs astern unetaunas caw see wale 32.50 
a a ee eee ee errr 22.50 
ae sin dried, B&better 
ch no lb. to sds Clow SrsSie a a Ss Draw eenee eA 42.00 
54 OE GT ino ne 0s RSHA TAEDA OS OEE SR TOSS 47.00 
Ff I re ey ee eer ey re 45.00 
8/4x6 to 12 inch, vertical grain, rough, 
so | i a a cree Ay. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMANT 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 26.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 





ee FO sae se ak sbenenewensaessesuare $45.00 
Le ee re eS 42.00 
IND RUDRA  ccanesiceethodowoeseeabswsca) ne 
1x3 and 1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 45.00 
UR Be iiss soSesNseevees 32.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ant” No. 2 -Giear Onl DOther... scccsecsscives 28.00 
INO. 8 CIOAT w.cccsccecccsvcccece $002,100 EPHOU 
1x0” No. 3 cleat Gn) DGtCCE!. occcccccecceces 36.00 
NO: EDA sssecdneensdeasuenseesesess 28.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 60.00 
Finish 
Ue fe Co 2 rer 50.00 
Ceiling 
x4” No. 2 clear an@ better... sscsccvccce 27.00 
Pd, BROAD: sc on6ksconchesassonnmocane 21.00 
1x8" 50; S BNE DSCC S 60.008 cdicccccxcne eae BOD 
No. PRES sisasaes os cGassawekeareuaes 22.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
IG” DS BLO si isin saws sues xvassuen 32.00 
ENO; BI MOEN. exec sau bub esusesesssesous 27.00 
No. 1 Konan $15. ig 8 50 
ee Sr re ee 
[ie aan epee eer ony =c Seyng gee epee Reg sinner Erne a OTR 
Dimenslon—2x4-Inch, S4S 
PEO. 8, Ae NN AG 5 ies cShnsaswkedeaeedeubincs 16.50 
NG IF wind noabudiveduaci is kaka haw aca 12.00 
Timbers 
PMI: ctcsk cnakasanseecnaeea sic sNS ENE RE SES 18.00 
PR REO Eos Sonics kid ake Soh cuiee ene 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
California, random ..... Sin ~_UReeieennsSuniw 15.00 
CAE DT OG" ee ca ee eee ee ee ee 4.50 
Fir, lath, green, for water shipment....... 6.50 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 23.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, NB 8-18’, f.0.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, -Inch 


Width— Clear det Ne i = 6 
BANCR % ccrnsoseieteeossion $36.00 $33.00 $20.00 
te ko Oe 29.00 27.00 16.00 
SPIO ncsenucisab Sevens 28.00 26.00 17.00 
POOR Gxiccsonciwennko cece 40.00 S700 2 aves 

SUMO 55ssscnwacusse eens SSD) Gases.  wsuies 
Clear Bungalow Siding, 34-Inch 

ROMNCE: -AGacig.vc cena Sbneusrnseeceaueeeonnen $53.50 

RPPION W606 posse cba NSA SARS eR EMSA T OSLO ESE 63.50 

IRIE) Scie db oveshSasSconsanGe sewed Seamed 70.00 








a 


CYPRESS 


Current f.o.b. Chicago prices are: 
GULF RED CYPRESS, NEW GRADES— 


me: Rough 
Bele s 


Box Peck 
be $118. b0 $103. 5 ¥ ii 50 546 60 $34. a “ z 
6/4”... 123.6 108.50 1.50 36.5 
6/4” ooo Aan BO 111.50 $4:50 +h 80 36:00 34°60 
Sh ee 138-26 119.25 92.25 69.25 35.25 35.25 
10/4”. « E025 125.25 98.25 15.25 .ccoe secve 
Ve cs AMlze «61BE 2S DEG TEED. cccse e2000 
16/4”. -» 146.25 1380.25 108.25 80.25 ..... 47.60 


Common, $1S or 82S to 13/16-Inch, 8- to 20-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


15 8 wcccvccces $52.50 $41.50 $32.50 $28.50 
1X 6¥ ..cccee ++ 62.50 43.50 34.50 28.50 
BEB” ccwcscecen 52.50 41.50 34.50 30.50 
1X10” ....ccecee 54.50 45.50 35.50 30.50 
1X12” ...ccccees 61.50 50.50 86.50 30.56 


Nos. 1 and 2 specified lengths, add $2. 

For rough, add $1; for S4S, deduct 25 cents. 

For 5/4 and 6/4, add $3 to price of 1-inch; for 
8/4, add 75 cents. 


ee toy — e* to 20- _ 


irt. 
oo ae 10” 0:6 “$104 00 ¢ $9. 00 $ a. 00 sea 00 a7. 00 
ae 00 107.00 102.00 92.00 00 
x Tor 5/4 and tii in D grade, add $3; for 8/4, er} 
$5.75. Other prades, for 5/4, add $5; for 6/4, add 
$8; 8/4, add $15.7 


Bevel rie seins Standard Lengths 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—The following ay, 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today fo) 
Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


7 Selects, rough Shop 
LE ESC S Cree OT Orr ae $69.25 $44.95 
BO ccdiobiacsccedencanssepecoonee 79.25 56.95 
iy es ais og vinid de <ipseeip Sipe s siaisein ane 82.25 59.95 
IA cies pe orsiase berg obo 46 o(celsieceis eis — hy 
Common, Rough— No. om. 
1”, random widths and lengths. 383. 25 he e" 
Finish, SiS or S2S— 

bane 
RA 60°42 5 ccsees sino 30 $97 50 $92: 50 $82 50 sit 50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory, — zm. 1 Rand. widths 


AS Sel. hop 0.1 No.2? 
ee matt S34 4 65 $31 42 $33 ms 
5&6/4 .. 15 58 38 27 
BYE cseveas 90@95 40 85 7 62 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com, 
B16 A Se iceicacwncscules - -$40.00 $33.00 
1x10 and 12”. Seesase.esead wens 47.00 30.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—The following are cur. 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 








%x4, 5 or 6’...... $4825 $4875 $4175 $28.75 “Factory 
, ° . Tank Selects Shop Box 
Bungalow Bevel Siding, 8 Inches Wide SME OTE $116.75 $ 68.75 $48.75 $32.75 
—From 4/4 Stock— —From 5/4 Stock— GR cog ethcale te ewats 121.7 78.75 60.7 34.75 
A B C&btr. A B Cé&btr. DEM <ssrawipeweciess 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
$53.75 $45.75 $43.75 %. SOc IEC, tee BM gains as nels ee 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 
64.75 56.75 53.75 ” $71.25 $62. 25 $60.25 RUE:  664a0 sessicne 136.7 102.75 4 S| rs 
itses tease. Dasaiee 4%” 8671.25 = «62.2 60.2 La scsceccccces 100,00 102.75 77.25 
: OPE ~66isigece gare 141.75 107.75 82.25 seins 
Lath, 4-Foot + tw Peck random 4/4”..... i tiara ania See ale $24.75 
n 4 Common Rough— oO. No. No.3 
SEREGR §sssauseney eer erT re TT Te Cee $9.00 $8.00 a ie $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— reren Spec tncens an ase a 59.75 48.75 oe 
Factory, Rough— No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 or specified lengths on common grades 
FAS Selects shop com com, | Finish, S1S or S2S— 
Gre ci iges Foe) Sate eae an Beare As a ooBy 4 ao 
6/4 .... 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 | 1x4—10” . $104 v0 6 oe. 08 6 28.00 § SR.00 $72.0 
8/4 .... 110.00 100.00 30.00 60.00 40.00 | 1x12” ....... 00 90.00 79.00 
10/4 .... 135.00 120.00 95.00 a-.. ones 1x14” ....... 127. 00 129. 00 112. 00 04.00 ...., 
12/4 .... 135.00 120.00 95.00 ee ane TREO scenic 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 
16/4 .... 145.00 130.00 100.00 ..... coves Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&btr. 
Boards, Rough— No, 1 com. No.2. com. Peck | 14 87 ....-.-+++++eeeeseees $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
int, 6, BE 10" .....000008 ee tere & |<  eererereesreesreserers 79.75 70.25 68.25 
1x12” ni§is'9 6 0 Wiewcne © evceee 60.50 52.00 isin Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
PE ticcknacrcaee sees antes $33.50 | 14x6” oo... cece eee $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough— No.1 No. 1 No. 2 Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Selects shop com com. FAS Select shop com. com. 
4/4 .....$ 85.00 $64.00 $43.00 $39.00 $32.00 Ti, SCOOT $ 75 $60 $38 $31 $26 
5/4 eee 95.00 69.00 55.00 41.00 33.00 <BR 80 63 50 35 29 
Sk Saree 95.00 69.00 5.00 42.00 33.00 7 Sere 80 65 52 35 29 
8/4 - 100.00 76.00 60.00 44.00 34.00 RS “elaine acon 85 70 55 37 31 
Boards, Rough— <5 ie ig Se 105 80 70 
com Peck Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. oa random 
$37.00 $29.00 ix 6” $33.00 ogee 
37.00 29.00 | 1x 8” 1 ee 
38.00 29.00 1x10” SOO, i «secs 
41.00 31.00 1x12” S600 scvac 
eaisiers 27.00 Peck, coasts $23.00 


The following are the prevailing redwood prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, Yo-Inch, S1S1E 


Clear. 46 At “B” 


3°-7’ 8° -20 20’ 3°-7’ 8’-20’ 3’-20’ 

Dna sesunee $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 

RS en 29.25 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 

OB” caceucsoanr 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 
aimee a yey 4 to 20-Foot 

5x8 5x10 %x8 %x10 %x12 

CAGRP isous $40: 35 $47.25 $54. oS $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 

aA” -pwsctes 35.25 42.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 

Economy Drop Siding 

Clear heart ‘‘A” i’ Ss 

Ao REED os cseanaeeceueee $49.25 $43.50 $37.75 

DL BEEn on pine sine wa sisainee 45.50. 40.75 34.75 


Prices of 7” based on shipping 5 percent 4-7’; 
of 5”, 10 percent 3-7’. Specified lengths, $2 ex- 


tra. 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 8’ to 20’ 
7 144x1\%” 2” 21” 3” 
5” to 12”..$43.50 $57.50 $53.50 
14” & up.. 53.50 62.50 63.50 
$75.00 $73.00 $77.00® 
Wide Clear Finish, “All Heart,” Rough or S2S 
andom, 8-20’ 
1” 14%- 144” or ad 4” 5” 


-* i - tee “ee -50 —? ee $134.50 


13”, me ig. 20 122.50 121. 20 
--- 116.50 125.50 124.50 
22”... 119.50 128.50 127.50 
e-- 122.50 131.50 130.50 
... 127.50 186.50 135.50 
-». 182.50 141.50 140.50 
+ e 137.50 146.50 145.50 166.00 171.00 
wadr. 112.50 121.50 120.50 131.00 136.00 9.50 
Add for S4S, 33. add for specific lengths, ty 


4-6” 





Clear and Tank, Rough or 82S, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 

BO. Besse eanciee Caer ene ast} $107 $108 $109 $107 
ar Fieeceaesseneersees 111 112 113 114 «122 
Finish, Rough, S2S or S4S 

; -— “All Heart” A) —— 

1-inch— 3-444’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-414’ 5-7’ 8-20 
B parece = 50 $60.50 $72.50 $42.50 $49.50 a 
ae 0.50 60.50 72.50 42.50 49.50 62.60 
MO sascase 39°80 69.50 81.50 61.50 58.50 76.60 
ee. aeaaivee 52.50 62.50 72.50 44.50 51.50 62.50 
er Gee pe 69.50 74.50 77.50 59.50 64.50 67.50 
MO” csweesis 79.50 81.50 81.50 69.50 74.50 76.50 
te. “cig aeewce 81.50 83.50 83.50 71.50 76.50 78.50 
DMO ii cscee sence SOO Kesee wens 72.50 
1% to 14%-inch— 

es ecaned $55.50 $65.50 $82.50 $47.50 $54.50 $72.50 
er esis 55.50 65.50 82.50 47.50 58.50 72.50 
ee xsavasnave 64.50 74.50 88.50 61.50 71.50 83.50 
ee “sivea arte 57.50 67.50 82.50 51.50 61.50 72.50 
Be wanicens 8.50 81.50 87.50 73.50 76.50 82.50 
Be aisiwvernels 90.50 93.50 96.50 85.50 88.50 91.50 
: | Saleen 92.50 95.50 98.50 87.50 90.50 93.50 
CAD Fe vais, 20000 seeks OGS0 case vdeue 84.50 
2-inch— 

Bw weeawes $54.50 $64.50 $80.50 $46.50 $53.50 $65.50 
a Mwenacee 54.50 64.50 80.50 46.50 53.50 65.50 
ree 63.50 73.50 86.50 55.50 62.50 71.50 
CO. saaness 56.50 66.50 80.50 48.50 55.50 65.50 
Br. cawiewaete 73.50 78.60 85.50 69.50 72.50 72.50 
ee leawaee . 87.50 89.50 89.50 79.50 79.50 79.50 
12” ....... 89.50 91.50 91.50 81.50 81.50 81.5 
es sre ciiave'es coho as BGG ccscd eevee 78.6 
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SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
ty are Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee hardwoods today: 
Y f.ob, QUARTERED WHITE OAkK— Hickory— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 BEECH— 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 ". Semais'ehs a i oo $ So . hide wae $ > be $ we 75 $ T5@ 80 
vo. 1 com..... eee See ee COM ca 4 5 
PAS g--: +: - HOT weer ett eto No. 2 com..... Oa oc No. 2 com..... 27 30 30 33 33 35 
ih ae © fee a MAPLE— 4/4 5/4&6 4 
Pry ae Be Bait ants neesticavecencs $830 88 $ 88@ 92 $920 97 $si0n@iio  $115¢120 
56.95 Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 5D 60 ey GON 6's sass Gikh Ke eluelemwede 52 57 65 3 70 75 80 90 95 100 
59.95 ‘aon No. MOM écéceteehewcanawaess 40 45 42 47 45 50 48 52 50 55 
ire “as... oe '$110@11 — $ 95@10 
p m, WED Kiccceves eee sen Siw, Kare ers i OCLC ER TTC EPEC LO Ce 0 107@112 112 
$42.25 in 5 COM. ss « 60 ee or mC No. 1 com. and sel............. Bee 60 . 7° T7 . 3 Bs +100 Los +1g5 Cie 
No. 2 com..... Qe BED asa ace see Joes NO. 2 COM... ceccccccccccccccs 32 = 35 35 8640 40 45 45 50 50 855 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
50 stat ea $108@115 $118@125 $130@140 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
: SelectS ......-. 85 a) ‘ ae ‘ 
$15. No. 1 com..... 63 «68 Me 17 75 80 Cincinnati, Jan. 26.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 
at a4 ix 
No. 2 COM. 15. = br pi 2 z a GumM— _ 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CoTTON WooD— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
. Widths No. 3 com..... nn a a Qtrd. red FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 55@ 60 $ 60 
i No.2 Sound wormy.. 45 50 55 60 55 60 IE sien $115@125 $115@125 $115@125 | No. i com 2° See --- 
* BasswooD— ated, pl peo detect" = No. D com..... 3 33 33 ae 
30 FAS .........$ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 30 $ 75@ 80 ” 70 5 
No. 1 com 50 53 55 58 55 58 rag ae aa QUARTERED WHITH OaK— 
com I - No.2com..... 28 31 33 38 38 43 Plain —" 50 55 58 eee $123@128 $128@133 $133@138 
66 6 casernor— I savin’ 105@115 115@120 115@120 | No t'com..... 70 7% we ‘so 1S6 Je 
Rp xexninss $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 «X as ee ae No. 2 com..... 40 4 45 #50 «50 = (55 
are cur. Sic---- Fink a sn Bxbds., 13-17” 70@ 75 ... ... «2. «+. | QuARTERED Rep Oax— 
— Sd, wormy and ee Plain FAS 6” FAS $105@110 
No.2 com... 38 40 40 42 42 44 & wider... 55 60 60@ 65 60@ 65 No. 1 com..... 65 70 
Sd. wormy and Pm : ey ee = = = = 33 4 No. 2 com....- 35 40. 
No. 1 com. & ° =e - 
Box better .-.... 40 44 4 47 47 49 ay a ~ PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
215 pot worms N. WM vteueeeud 90 95 $1 
34.75 BircH— - D. log run..$ 42 $ 57 $ 60 Co . ried 70 70° t5 a8” te 
34.75 FAS .........$115@120 $120@125 $125@130 | Sorr Exbm— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 NO 2 COM ce a. 55 60 60 65 65 70 
33.50 No. 1 com. and _ ; FAS ...-.--- $65 $67 $67 $70 No. 2 com..... 38 42 42 45 45 50 
aces : Se 67 72 a2 V7 72 77 No. 1 com.... 47 50 50 55 No. 3 com..... 20 22 22 25 25 30 
énhge No. 2com...-. 33 35 35 40 40 42 No. 2 com.... 25 27 27 28 Sound wormy.. 35 38 40 45 45 50 
$24.75 
No NORTHERN HARDWOODS HARDWOOD LOGS 
st ; Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 25.—Following are av- 
oun Present hardwood prices, f.o.b. lower Michigan mills, are as follows: erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com. com. com. | age dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, and 
D Bass woop— Sorr ELM— 12- to 16-foot in length: 
$72.00 7 ae 2 +S0 = ‘ee « $28@30 $20@22 | 12/4 110 115 95 100 85 90 50 55 ...... F.0.b. cars 
79.00 Ir = 4 a ° = i = = = = 16/4 125 130 110 115 110 105 55 60 ...... ‘ Delivered Memphis 
an “m8 6&8 8 SS 6 8 @ ....... | ee ee nom « ‘ Varie “per M. ‘per Me 
oon, 10/4 95 100 85 90 70 75 45 50 ...... ee os ee we ote me nt ine ae | Ree “white oak. -$39. 00° to $44.00 $26.00 to $29.00 
$63.25 BeecH— 6/4 95 100 80 85 65 70 35 37 18 20 | GUM ---eeeeeeeees Oto 45.00 33.00 to 35.00 
: 5/8 No. 2 Common & Better 30@32 12@14 8/4 100 105 85 90 70 75 40 45 18 20 POQIAP cccccseessq 32-00 to 33.00 23.00 to 25.00 
68.25 4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 26 17 19 | 40/4 115 120 100 105 85 90 45 50 23 25 i eeereerrrercree 22.00 to 24.00 14.00 to 16.00 
D 5/4 70 75 60 65 45 50 30 32 19 21 | 12/4 125 180 110 115 95 100 45 50 26 28 | Asm (12" and up). 35.00to 50.00 323.00to 33.08 
$28.00 6/4 75 80 65 70 50 55 35 37 19 21 | 4474 140 145 125 130 115 120 50 55 Hickory (12” & up) 28.00 to 38.00 20.00 to 30.00 
8/4 8 90 7 80 60 65 40 42 19 21 | 1674 155 160 140 145 130 135 50 55 ...... | Maple (16° & up). 83.00to 38.00 26.00to 30.00 
No. 2 "UA | 105@ 2 G HarD MaPLe FLOORING STock— ae eS ee ree eee Sra ae 
{BE vbw abeivi sit eee Re Pett ge tet 
- ae (i Bee ae, 0 OEE |. tenance” Senedec 5 2% 5 
oF Ov tis 120 98 100 90 18 40 48 owt | Sore Marne— EEE ® | both, 
PF «10/4 120 125 100 105 85 90 50 55 22... 4/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@30 18@20 | The differences between delivered and f.0.b. 
i wi 125 130 105 110 90 95 50 55 ...... er bs. bo 7 75 55 60 = ss 2 = price ranges are based on the distance the logs 
ste 8 40. 245 320. 126. 200 BIG nccccs cuvces ) 5 70 75 55 60 38 40 20 22 | are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
random =f) Sorr ELM— . 9 8/4 85 90 75 80 60 65 40 45 20 22 | ash and hickory are pe from wider dis- 
roger 5/4 oe Z + ad 55 40@ 45 28@30 ee wy poe ca HITE MAP ie — tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
teoee f 6 65 4§ 50 30 32 20 2 @115 waaay 5@ § <aeded- avanas i 
sepie 6/4 sm & 4 50 ro os ae 50 & 5/4 115 120 acco: 90 — ae, ree See ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
on’ oe 8/4 90 95 75 80 60 65 40 45 ...... 6/4 120 125 °......  S  eeediseee decree 
23.00 10/4 100 105 85 90 75 80 50 55 ...... S/] TG Te) ccctcas TOW IO cseaca acatwes 
Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwoods f.0.b. mill points: = BLACK WALNUT ; 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 1 No.2 No.3 Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 26.—The following are 
FAS Selects com. com com. FAS Selects com. com com. today’s prices of American black walnut f.o.b. 
ren - Rock ELM— Cincinnati: 
; 100@105 $ 85@ 90 $ 62@ 65 $33@35 $19@21 | 4/4 @7 ........ 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 FAS, 4/4, $215; 5/4, $225; 6/4, $230; 8/4, $240. 
0 . , ’ , , , , , , 
rr | GA HEH A OS BER BR) Ye Bg oo SS RR Bae | acSett dg St EE ilo tlet Ik 
"6-12? | 1+$£™QF$46«/4 115 120 100 105 80 8 43 48 23 24 | 6/4 83 8) ........ ro) 4/4, 0 @100; 5/4, $107.50@110; 6/4, 
8/4 120 125 105 110 85 90 50 52 23 24 8/4 . are 60 65 35 40 21 23 $112. “wr 8/4, $125@13 : Vs ; 
$101 Deets 10/4 3 33 atte 70 i 45 60 aaa No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4, 4 ‘and 8/4, $50@52.50. 
4/4 68@ 70 68 0 48 rr cee 2 aoe, ee |S ESSS ES eS Se Se ee rea 
5/4 72° 75 hd 83 507 33 30 32 09 24 Harp MaPLe— HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
6/4 78 80 68 70 58 60 84 36 23 25 4/4. 75@ 80 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@33 16@18 : 
8/4 88 85 78 75 63 65 38 40 ...... 5/4 80 885 0 7 60 65 #35 38 18 20 Chicago, Jan. 27.—Actual sales of clear short 
Birco— sie be mR z bs be . a , = a hardwood dimension, maple and birch selling at 
4/4 the same price as oak, de f.o.b. 
6/4 aun en Bee 320% 18@29 | 10/4 105 110 95 100 80 85 58 60 ...... i. ae Bee yng oabuads sieedieaaieen ts 
6/4 116 120 96 100 &0 65 40 45 20 22 | 12/4 115 120 105 110 90 95 63 65 ..... : Pees , 
8/4 120 125 100 105 75 80 45 50 20 22 | Sorr Mapte— — et ee 
ay we io te nee ee oo | YE BOR Beg Bey Be NOR | Haga I BR 
— 6/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 85 40 21 23 | BES coy ccc cI Boo 10.00 
‘i 88@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21028 Fi SS SW Ge ee Be satinexsnvanecakcnssnads 80.00 75.00 
_ Chair stock— 
6/4 80 85 70 75 655 60 32 35 23 25 4/4 95@100 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 ” ” 
sa oe Re oe OD ee ee as | c/s 1007i0s ge Ss ese TO tocas aaa dt onl a ee ee ooo 
10/4 95 100 85 90 70 75 50 55 ...... 6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 2x4” and wider x 19”............ 75.00 70.00 
12/4 100 105 90 95 75 80 55 60 ...... 8/4 110 115 90 95 75 80 47 50 23 25 TBA co ccccccccscccccccecccs 70.00 70.00 











WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 





4 No. 1 He MLOCK Boarps, 81S— HEMLOCK, No. 1, S1S1E— 

$65.50 © ” 8’° 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24’ 
65.50 1x - $27.00@28.00 $28.00@28.50 $29.50@30.00 $32.00@32.50 $28.50@29.00 2x 4” $30.50@31.00 $30. —oe 00 $31.50@32.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
71.50 1x 6” 29. 50 30.00 29.50 31.00 32.00 32.50 35.00 35.50 31.00 31.50 2x 6” 27.50 28.00 28.50 9.00 30.50 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
65.50 1x 8” 31.50 32.00 32.50 33.00 34.00 34.50 37.00 37.50 33.00 33.50 2x 8” 29.50 30.00 30.00 33 00 31.50 32.00 33.50 35.50 35.00 36.00 
72.50 & 1x10” 32.50 33.00 33.50 epee 35.50 36.00 38.00 38.50 34.00 34.50 2x10” 29.50 30.00 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 37.00 

‘50 1x12 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 36.50 39.00 39.50 35.00 35.50 2x12” 30.50 31.00 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 38.00 
81.50 & For merchantable S1S, Sultan $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 


78.50 For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $18@20. 
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HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 25.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 



































prices obtained during the week ended Jan. 19, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute: 
RED GUM BLACK GUK-CONTD RED OAK-CONTD ASH-CONTD. BASSWOOD 
Quartered Plain : 
Figured Wood one . 
Chgo Cley Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clex 
en rn No.l Com & Sels Firsts & Secoms Wo.2 Common a & a - 
“4 138.25 eee 5=8 30, eee 5-8 74.50 ons at 36.50 ia B4 sea 99.00 
Be 4 84,00 ere No.3 Common eee . 
Bo.1 Com.& Sele 4-4 43.50 eee Wo.l Com & Sels 
Se tye og 64 48.25 ... || 424 93200 107.25]] 464 23,00  ovel| Hoe 
Plain ‘ 84 63.00 ...|| 5-4 103.75 115,00 suse nen 4~4 ae 
Figured Wood 8-4 115.50 136.00 5=4 coe 64.25 
Firsts & Seconds Plain Noel Com & Sele Firsts & Seconis 64 eon 74.00 
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St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b, St. Louis: 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, ag ro. 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Aggo. 
ciation, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars flooring nil] 
basis during the week ended Jan. 23: 





MAPLE— Clear No.1 Factory 
MEE Sse tows $75.05 $49.80 $31.95 
BE eka al evaehe 90.20 69.69 38.63 
Ree no Sew aueCners 86.76 77.40 6c 
OGRE! ew atin ek Gee Gases, ° eae 
eet eabayantadera vis. sy sti CEO. vesiece, - Soom 
II RCH— 
BOS cee yma isan 82.27 65.06 
ws 


OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis bage. 
obtained for oak flooring during the week endeq 
Jan. 14, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufac. 


turers’ Association : 
JEX1I4" J9X2Y” %x1%H"” x2" 
Clr. qtd. wht....$129.93 $136.57 $ 92.73 $101.81 
CARER POR aces AR eas EOOU sevice 
Be C Si Oe: ae Sere 80.17 64.89 ...., 
Cir. pin. wht.... 85.84 94.62 65.19 70.65 
Clr. pm. Ted..55 75.36 85.98 60.91 63.50 
Sel. pln. wht.... 63.00 80.27 52.87 52.30 
pel. Pin. POW... <<. 68.64 76.99 52.67 51.93 
No. 1 common... 53.79 63.87 28.01 27,25 
NO. 2 COMMOB. 6« 600% 3 ef Son rare ree 
Myx1Yy"” x2” ex1e” fex2” 
Cis. ata. wht..<. SOG AO . cases  vKvees + Wake 
Sel. Gtd. WwW. & Tr. TESS S 7850. ..... . seve 
Cir. pin. wht.... $6.49 S600) . sues $ 99.02 
Cr WO ey Spee eeoee aromas 97.85 
Sel. pln. wht.... 68.75 Ce. ee ee 
Bel. DM. TE. 6s cee ax (ea irre 59.01 
No. 1 common... 44.71 46:60 3 .hcvs 39.50 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, Jan. 27.—The following are carload 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on ,x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 








thousand feet. 
——White—— Red 
Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 
ICR ic crncens ces $129.00 $82.00 $116.00 $79.00 
Bap Clear ....0> 12 or errr nb 
EE nc. chaeicaineacee 89.00 71.00 89.00 71.00 
No. 1 
COMINIOT ciciteckr lata tecee-wiites Sane Uenwerree $42.00 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—The following cross 
die prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap-Pine 

No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 99-inch face.....$1.45 $1.25 
No. 4, 1x8”, 8’, 8-inch. face..... 1.35 1,10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1,20 1.) 
NO. 2, bl, 8’, 1-men face.:..... 1.10 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 75 


ted oak and 
than white oak; 
white oak. 


heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
sap cypress, 20 cents less than 


Switch sridge 
Ties Plank 
WV PCC OME views canes ese baeecries $43.00 $42.00 
PROC OBI. oxisc cate dcnace nearer eae 40.00 38.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Lower 
grades of northern pine are being distributed in 
fair aggregate volume to crating manufacturers. 

tuilroads and other industrials are buying only 
for immediate needs, with some few exceptions. 
Retailers are obtaining some stock for sorting 


but orders seldom are in carlots. Prices are 
unchanged. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Northern pine 


mills have advanced prices during the last week, 
although local wholesalers find it difficult to do 
business on any higher basis. Shop and better 
is up $5 and some common grades $2. Box and 
mill culls remain at former prices. The ad- 
vance is said to be due to a large amount of 
upper grade and common stock having been 
taken off the market during the last few weeks. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—The northern pine 
trade is still quiet. Retailers are not yet show- 
ing much interest in spring requirements. Re- 
stricted output is aiding maintenance of prices. 
Industrial trade is about normal for the season. 
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rienced by wholesalers since the first of the year. 
Inquiries are increasing. Shopping has been 
more marked during the last week than at any 
other time since Jan. 1, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—There has been 
more inquiry for eastern spruce frames during 
the last week. Some dealers are considering 
yard orders of substantial size. Sellers are 
quoting $42@45 base for frames and the lower 
figure is sometimes shaded for an easy schedule; 
hence buyers are cautious and watching for 
concessions. Demand for Provincial random is 
jmproving and there have been no further price 
recessions. Boards are beginning to receive 
more attention. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Manufac- 
turers and distributers of northern white cedar 
posts and poles recorded a healthy stimulus in 
business last week. Sorting up stock of posts 
is in progress at many yards. The pole market 
is quiet. Prices continue unchanged. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Northern hardwood buy- 
ing is slowly gathering momentum and although 
bookings for the month are lighter than for the 
corresponding period of November they are well 
above last year’s January totals. Purchases by 
the automotive and furniture groups form the 
bulk of the business but permit room for ex- 
pansion. The trim factories are reported active, 
and some good blocks of stock have been sold 
to the flooring plants. Prices are firm with ad- 
vances imminent. Southern hardwoods are 
moving in light volume. While there is some 
buying by all the consuming groups, demand in 
general is sluggish. An early improvement is 
expected as the furniture factories reénter the 
market. Prices are steady. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 26.—Hardwood 
demand is active. The furniture trade did a 
good business at the mid-winter shows and 
orders are being received from this source. The 
same is true of the automobile trade at the 
New York show. Two of the largest factories 
here did much more business than they expected 
and one of them is not promising deliveries now 
until late in April. Demand from the farm im- 
plement factories is very active, these plants 
now working nearly to capacity. Demand from 
flooring factories is increasing. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 25.—Without quite 
holding the rate of gain indicated for the pre- 
ceding week, demand nevertheless was rated 
encouraging in volume. Prices are well main- 
tained on the list in general, though there are 
reports of slight weakening on one or two items. 
Recurrence of bad weather in some parts of the 
southern timber belt has interfered with mill 
operations. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—Hardwood de- 
mand has not been so active in the last week, 
though there is plenty of inquiry. Apparently 
buyers are holding off to some extent because 
of the firm attitude of the mills on prices. De- 
mand from retailers is not large at present, but 
hardwood men expect a good call for flooring 
and finish before the end of the month. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 25.—Orders for south- 
ern hardwood items have been arriving in fairly 
large amounts during the last week, although 
the volume of business has not yet attained the 
high level recorded prior to the holiday slump. 
Unfavorable weather in the producing areas 
again presages a serious curtailment of stock. 
The market is firm. Automobile concerns are 
most active with inquiries. There is a strong 
demand for thick elm and maple. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.—Hardwood 
business still is slow and little effort is being 
made to force matters. The market is steady 
and buyers seem willing to pay ruling prices. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 25.—Hardwood in- 
quiries are increasing, and the quantities called 
for are larger. Advances in quotations are be- 
ing maintained, with gum as high as ever, which 
redounds to the benefit of sound wormy chest- 
nut.. Oak is either firm or higher, and some 
other woods reflect more or less buoyancy. 
Greater interest in offerings is manifested by 
foreign buyers, and a positive expansion in the 
requirements abroad is in prospect. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Hardwood buy- 
ing is gradually increasing. Musical instrument, 


automobile, implement, and box manufacturers 
are the best customers. Furniture factories are 
having good sales at the mid-winter shows and 
are expected to come into the market soon. Re- 
tailers are buying for current needs. Owing to 
curtailed production dry stocks are becoming 
scarcer, especially flooring. Shipments are rather 


prompt. Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 
FAS No. 1 No.2 No.3 

Quartere@ ...6ces $155 $90 $50 coe 

IP REE idee vane tice 109 72 45 $20 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Only a fair 
volume of business is being done by hardwood 
wholesalers and jobbers in this territory. Ex- 
treme cold weather in the last week has not 
been conducive of heavy buying. Prices hold 
firm. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The hardwood 
market is not showing quite as much activity, 
and buying is largely being postponed until next 
month. Not quite as much strength is evi- 
denced in red and sap gum, according to deal- 
ers. Other items are steady. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25,—Hardwood In- 
quiries are increasing slowly in number and im- 
portance. The outlook is for good demand from 
all classes of consumers, particularly flooring, 
house finish, furniture and automobiles. Prices 
are well held and the general tendency appears 
to be in the direction of greater firmness. Quo- 
tations on flooring, 13/16x2% clear: Birch, $82.50 
@90; maple, $98.50@100.50; oak, white, plain, 
$98@103.50; selects, $86.50@91; No. 1 common, 
$72.50@74.50. Quotations on inch are unchanged 
from last week. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Buy- 
ing continues to improve. While birch has been 
the leading seller this winter, consumers are 
beginning to show a preference for other items, 
especially maple and oak. Industrials are tak- 
ing the greater part of stock ordered. The build- 
ing trade has been coming through with orders 
more frequently. No change in prices is re- 
ported. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—A better 
demand for hardwoods has been noted during 
the last week, with supplies limited and ship- 
ments slow. Prices are stiffening. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Demand for Douglas fir 
continues light. A scattering business is being 
secured from the yard trade but the aggregate 
volume is not large. Buyers appear to want 
stock but offerings fall below prices demanded 
by the mills. Commons are somewhat stronger 
and other items are firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—The current trade 
in Pacific coast fir, spruce and cedar is just about 
fair for the season. Yard stocks are moderate. 
Mill quotations look firmer. Ordinary schedules 
of dressed fir are offered for mill shipment at 
$33@34.50, ship’s tackle, Boston. No. 1 common 
boards are firmer; some recent business is re- 
ported at $31.50, ship’s tackle, Boston. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—Uppers and di- 
mension have stiffened in the last week and 
mills are taking a more independent attitude 
than they have held for some time. Demand 
here has improved some since the first of the 
year, but in most instances buyers still want 
well mixed cars. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—The de- 
mand for fir is improving and prices are holding 
firm. Shipments from the North are increasing. 
Supplies are sufficient for another sixty days. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 25.—The mill 
group report shows shipments leading for the 
week, with orders second and production a poor 
third. Both orders and shipments ranged above 
normal production, whereas actual production 
was considerably under the normal mark. De- 
mand is fair, and prices rule unchanged and 
firm. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Red cypress is com- 
paratively inactive in this market and few in- 
quiries, that would indicate any immediate 
revival of buying, have been received by local 
distributers. The greater share of the business 
booked today comes from the industrial trade 
and this is in light volume and rather spotty. 
The yards have a fair assortment of stocks and 


Den 


An 


Announcement 


The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany announces the _ pur- 
chase of the plant of the 
Superior Oak Flooring Com- 
pany at Helena, Arkansas. 


With the acquisition of this 
property The Long - Bell 
Lumber Company becomes 
the second largest manufac- 
turer of Oak Flooring in the 
United States. The Superior 
plant was built about three 
years ago, thoroughly mod- 
ern in every detail. Its pro- 
duct has established an 
enviable reputation under 
the brand name 


‘Superior — America’s Finest” 


The same high standards 
of manufacture and service 
which The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company endeavors to 
carry out in all of its opera- 
tions will prevail at the 
Superior plant. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. Long Bldg., Lambermen since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Tim- 
bers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California 
White Pine Lumber; Sash and 
Doors; Box Shooks. 
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WILLAMETTE 


LOGGING MACHINERY 


“THE OPENING UP of 

big Western lumber op- 
erations finds Willamette Log- 
ging Machinery extensively 
used. For nearly a quarter 
century leading Pacific Coast 
operators have standardized 
on Willamette equipment. 


WILLAMETTE 


(IRON & STEEL WORKS 












Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
U.S.A. 




































Garland 


“Flexible” EIGHT WHEEL 


Wagons and Trailers 


for Team and Tractor Hauling 
Equipped with Solid Steel Axles 


Guaranteed for One Year. 








Ton 


o> 


y Eight Wheel Teailer 


Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 


Also Four Wheel Log Wagons, Self Loading 
Skidders, Lumber Buggies, Haul-off Gears, Etc. 


The Onl 


Write for Catalog “G”’. 


Garland Wagon Co. 


New Orleans, La., U. S. A. 




















are not in the market at this time. 
main steady. 


Prices re- 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—City yards have 
not been buying much cypress lately and coun- 
try. yards still hold back orders. Country roads 
are very bad and little lumber is being moved 
into the country. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Very little cypress 
has come into New England territory since the 
first of the year. Stocks are light, both in retail 
yards and in the hands of industrial consumers. 
Prices are steady. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 25.—The cypress 
market is quiet, with inquiries not of remark- 
able proportions, and movement limited to im- 
mediate needs. Quotations are firm, and sellers 
refuse to offer concessions. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 26.—Neither city 
nor rural dealers are buying heavily, though 
cypress inquiries are increasing. Prices are firm, 
with no indication of lower levels. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The market 
for cypress is dull with prices holding a steady 
position. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—Although 
buying has not been pronounced during the last 
ten days, inquiries have increased. Prices hold 
firm and frequent orders are being placed for 
March and April delivery. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—-Northern hemlock trad- 
ing continues seasonly dull. City yards in 
southern Michigan are fairly active but little 
business is being secured from the country yards 
or Wisconsin urban centers. With fair sized 
stocks on hand, the mills are quoting prices 
from $4 to $5 off list, which representes a de- 
cline of from 50 cents to $1 over December. 

BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—New England re- 
tail dealers show little interest in hemlock. Some 
large distributers. report they are moving a fair 
quantity of western hemlock along with sched- 
ules of Douglas fir. Northern and eastern hem- 
lock boards are still quiet at: Eastern clipped, 
$32; northern clipped, $31; random, $30. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Demand for western pines 
continues dull. There is a fair movement of 
shop, but yard items are in light call. The last 
week saw a slight increase in the takings of the 
sash and door factories, which are planning on 
increasing their schedules at an early date, but 
the retail yards are fairly well stocked and 
show little interest in the market. Advances 
are reported on several items. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The trade in west- 
ern pines is quiet, stormy weather holding back 
building. Local stocks are in pretty good shape. 
The demand is mostly for shop lumber, of which 
prices are steady. 

BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—There has been 
noticeable improvement in the demand for west- 
ern pines now that annual inventories are out of 
the way. 3usiness in Pondosa pine is improv- 
ing. No. 2 common is in the most request and 
sales are made within the following range: 
1x6, $49.75@52.25; 1x8, $45.25@48.25; 1x10, $45.25 
@48.25; 1x12, $45.75@49.25. Demand for Idaho 
white pine is keeping up well and prices are 
firmly held. Local wholesalers report stocks in 
first hands considerably broken. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—Advances rang- 
ing from $2 to $5 have been made in sugar pine 
shop items, which have been getting scarcer 
lately. The demand for western pines has been 
increasing a little as more factory buyers get 
into the market. Demand from retailers has 
been slow. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—Retailers 
report a substantial increase in purchases, and 
prices are stiffening. Local stocks are being 
steadily reduced. 


REDWOOD 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—There is very 
little activity being shown in redwood, either 
by industrial consumers or retailers, and prices 
here are soft. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Local demand for 
redwood is seasonly quiet. Although there is 
brisk competition among wholesalers for the 
light business now being placed, prices are well 


i 
held. Some popular items already show a little 
firmer tone, and there are indications that 
moderate advances may soon be announced, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Buyers show more 
interest in North Carolina pine. Rough edge, 
4/4 under 12-inch, band sawed, can not be 
bought under $61 and some sellers quote $65, 
Roofers are firm; $34.50 is now asked for 8-inch 
air dried. Low range on_ shortleaf flooring 
1x4-inch: Bé&better rift, $80.50; C rift, $65: 
Bé&better flat, $60.50; B&better partition, 11/16. 
inch, $56.25. : 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The North Caroling 
pine demand is limited to immediate needs, but 
the market holds firm. Six-inch roofers are $31, 
Mill stocks are not large, and transits are not 
numerous. Wholesalers have found difficulty jn 
getting crating stock. 

3ALTIMORE, Jan. 25.—North Carolina pine js 
moving in fair volume. The extensive require- 
ments of Florida consumers still are causing a 
material diversion of stocks from ordinary chan- 
nels, and this tends to hold assortments down, 
Prices are firm. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—Redwood 
purchases continue good with price advances in 
prospect. The mills report sales on the Coast 
as exceptionally good, with purchases larger 
than production. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—While the total volume of 
southern pine trading is not large, buying is 
scattered among the yards, in marked contrast 
to the situation of two weeks ago when only 
a few of the larger yards were active. The 
mills are apparently not anxious to book much 
business from this section and are holding firm 
to their lists, which have been meeting with 
considerable resistance on the part of buyers. 
Some distributers note a tendency this week for 
acceptance of mill quotations. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 25.—Mill reports 
indicate that bookings for the week climbed 
above the ‘‘normal’’ line, leading shipments, 
which also registered increase; while production 
declined slightly, ranking a bad third. Prices 
are firmly held despite a ‘‘buying resistance” 
in spots. Wet weather has curtailed available 
mill stocks of thoroughly dry material while 
further curtailing production. Inquiry is fairly 
brisk despite adverse weather in the North. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 25.—The volume of 
southern pine orders received during the week 
registered a gain, although there is still evident 
a tendency among dealers to delay spring pur- 
chases. Orders received were greater than the 
output of the various mills, and the market 
maintains a very firm tone. Unfavorable 
weather in the North has delayed the placing of 
business, but rains in the South have held up 
shipments of orders on hand and the accumula- 
tion of new stock. The transit list is still below 
normal. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—Demand for 
southern pine last week was about the same as 
in the previous week, but with a heavier line 
of inquiry coming in. The larger part of the 
demand is for mixed cars, but there have been 
some fair sized straight-car orders from the 
east side. Cold weather in the South last week 
caused some hindrance to mill operations. De- 
mand for boards and dimension is becoming 
heavier in proportion. Prices here are firm, but 
no changes have been made in the lists. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 26.—Continued 
cold weather has curtailed southern pine de- 
mand. Buying, particularly from city yards, 
is light. There appears to be quite a difference 
of opinion as to building in Indiana this year. 
Many retailers believe that rural sections will 
show a big increase over last year and that city 
building will show a big decrease. Others be- 
lieve farm building will be big and city building 
only slightly behind that of last year. Jobbers 
are rather optimistic, however. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 26.—Southern pine 
demand is slow and production low. Prices have 
held around present levels for the last few 
weeks. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The southern pine 
market is somewhat stronger than a month ago 
and mills are now trying to get about $1 higher 
on some items. However, there is not much 
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& little pusiness being placed and there is little increase 
S that in inquiry as yet regarding future needs. r 
ced, St 
; BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Although the SALES REPRESENTATIVES: ° 
‘ southern pine trade is still quiet, buyers show J. C. Lackey, 5832 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. Craig 
ra more interest in ng ae and there has been G. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. M e 
| edge, yes cig etary poten gt Z — Pesce = R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., American Trust Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa ountain 
not be quite m Se ae by agp roug —- Colorado Continental Lumber Co., ° 
“yr Longleaf flooring and partition are particularly Chamber ot Commerce bidg., Denver, Col. Quality 
Bi < firm and recent business is reported up to the Alex W. Stewart, 93}: Lumber Exch Bldg., Mi lis, Mi 
inch jing high range: 1x4-inch flooring , : ia aa ar ae ae 8 oe iin, 
coring flowing bigh range: ixé ortng, Pondosa 
t 868. mabetter San sa Te eye a flat, 
11/16. $66; B&better partition, -inch, «20. PINE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—Buying has 
1roling shown a spurt during the last week and several 
ls, but mill representatives report nice orders for spring 
re $31, delivery. Prices are firm. 
re 
“ae SHINGLES AND LATH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Although 
vine ig there is some movement of red cedar shingles, 
quire. weather restricts buying. There are few transit 
sing 4 offerings here. Reports are that some mills in 
chan- the West have reopened but there is no indlca- 
down tion that the market will be so congested as to 
. affect prices adversely. Prices are unchanged. 
dwood KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 26.—The shingle 
ces in market was very dull last week and prices on 
Coast clears have shown further weakness, sales being 
larger made generally at $2.85. Stars are relatively 
scarcer and held their own at $2.50. The de- « e e 
mand for lath is good. Larch lath, which have Let Craig Mountain Pine 
been growing in favor here lately, are almost 
impossible to get now. Some fir has been sold, be 
sae of but the western and southern pine mills have Help You Build Sales 
Me ol been getting most of the business. The demand ” 
pos Ae. S Oe See. You'll find the splendid natural qualities 
The =e and good manufacture of Craig Mountain 
much ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 25.—Little change is Quality Pondosa Pine real assets in building 
> firm noted in the shingle situation here, both inquiries and holding trade. Its softness, lightness 
with and orders oe _ arrive a Bagger pr pnren and whiteness make it a great favorite with 
uyers, The demand is mainly for straight cars of extra ‘ 
a clears. Quotations: Extra clears, $3.15, mill contractors, bese yp builders once they 
base, and $4.66, St. Louis; extra stars, $2.75, mill become acquainted with it. 
a<e © € ie 
ili vay esiienccll Let us quote you on a mixed car. 
eae COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Increased activ- 
nents, ity in shingle trade is developing in most sec- Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
1ction tions of Ohio. Dealers are replenishing broken 
Sete stocks. Building prospects are good. Receipts Winchester, Idaho 
ance” & from the Pacific coast are sufficient for current E. H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. 
ilable © wants. Red cedar extra clears are $5; extra W. C.GEDDES, Vice Pres. & Gen’l Manager. 
while } stars, $4.40; British Columbia XXXXX, $5.90, 
fairly & delivered. Lath trade is steady and prices con- 
rh. tinue firm. 
| ° BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Lower prices have 
ne of F developed in the red cedar shingle market, as 
week the result of some mills having started up 
‘ident i again. The drop amounts to 10 to 15 cents in 
pur- § some grades. British Columbia XXXXX are 
n the @ $5.81; Washingtons, $5.46; extra clears, $4.71; 
“8 stars, $4.16. Buying is limited. 
re 
gh BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—Demand for 
natin shingles is slow. White cedars continue to be 
relow offered at $4.50@4.75 for extras and $4.25@4 
for clears. The best makes of British Columbia 
XXXXX are offered at $5.96, rail delivery. 
1 for Kastern spruce lath are $7.50 for 11%4-inch and 
ne as $8.25 for 1%-inch, but there are recent reports 
- line of some business at 10 to 25 cents less. 
f the —— 
been INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 26.—The shingle 
| the market is weaker, largely to seasonal influences. 
week Demand is light, though an improvement is ex- = J 
De- pected before another month. Stocks in rural 
ming yards are heavier than at this time last year. a 
, but Lath demand is fair, though better business is 
expected from the volume of inquiries received 
from city yards. Prices are steady. 
nued —. — 7 
de- NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 25.—Call for ; Quick 
ards, cypress shingles is quiet. Prices rule unchanged. Capacity Shipments 
“ence Cypress lath continue in good call, with mill 100,000 . 
year. & Stocks still below normal volume and prices firm. Fe -A in 
will | = : till fe i 
- city B LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 23.—The shingle eet oes) Pace i : ; Straight 
; bee ff market is in good shape, with prices firm and Daily ALEXAN DRI Dy L . or 
ding § buying above normal. Some yards report small - —— Mixed Cars 
»bers reserves. A number of orders were placed for 
i lath during the week. ea i—] 
aan MAHOGANY 
— 4 oe MASS., Jan. 25.—Mahogany produc- i r * ° 
ew & mis on a full time basis and stock is being j mb D mM B d 
Shipped out as fast as it can be dried to fill old e S, 1 ension, oar S, 
aa sage Ning care of the oon Doe offered. Shed Stocks Cratin B 
a é eneers is especially brisk, coming 
| ago § from furniture factories, talking machine ’ g, OXeS 
gher makers, piano manufacturers and other con- 
nuch Sumers. Not much thick stock is now available 
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Speed Deliveries 


CUT COSTS 


THERE is no idle time in this lumber yard. Ten 
2%-ton Fruehauf Semi-Trailers — with five Ford trucks 
—keep deliveries “on the go.” 


How many actual “haulage hours” do you get each day out of your 
present delivery system? Do you want more productive hauling? 


Write for Complete Information. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10940 Harper Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























“KILMOTH” 
Closet Lining 


should be stocked by 
all lumber dealers. It 
is manufactured in % 
x 2, 24% and 3% inch 
widths from Tenn. 
Aromatic Red Cedar. 


Old Homes Need Remodeling 


Encourage more of this work and get your share of the 
profits. Other dealers are selling large quantities of 


“Quality” OAK FLOORING 


amd “Cedarchest” Tenn. Red Cedar Closet Lining for this work. 
Order in carlots, lL. C. L., or mixed cars. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sa OG 
KILMoTH” ING 
J “KILMoTH cser LING 





DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 








Bigger Portable Mill Profits 


Cost of production determines your portable 
mill profits. And cost of production is deter- 
mined largely by the mill you use. Your re- 
pairs and replacements are 
particularly important. Hence, 
the advantages in using the 
Knight all-steel-iron mill with 
its low upkeep and long life. 







Portable 
or 
Stationary 
Mills 


Write or our special circular, 


KNIGHT “o> 
1700 Market Avenue, S. 
CANTON, OHIO 

















in the common grades and practically nothing 
over 8/4 is offered at present in No. 3 common 
Prices hold firm. i 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 25.—New England re. 
tailers, although lightly stocked, are not calling 
for many clapboards. Offerings of the Most 
desirable eastern spruce and white pine clap. 
boards are limited and prices are very firm. 
Quotations on 4-foot 6-inch, eastern spruce 
clapboards, a thousand pieces, are: Extras, 
$120; clears, $115, and second clears, $110. The 
5%-inch are quoted $5 less. The great bulk of 
recent business has been in West Coast clap- 
boards, quoted as follows for clears, a thousand 
square feet: Red cedar, $30; western spruce 
$40; California pine, $40; redwood, $28. ; 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed in the United States 
District Court last Friday against the Cornelius 
Lumber Co., wholesaler of hardwoods, by four 
creditor concerns, which allege the company hag 
admitted its insolvency and inability to pay its 
debts. The petitioning creditors and the amounts 
of their claims follow: Mobile Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Mobile, Ala., $916.17; Kellogg Lumber Co., 
Fondale, La., $953.37; G. R. McSwain Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., $1,127.50, and Urania Lumber (Co.,, 
Urania, La., $827.69. The Cornelius Lumber Co., 
which has offices in the Arcade Building, was in- 
corporated under the laws of Missouri for $100,000 
in 1917, and its officers are: President, L. BE. 
Cornelius; vice president, H. E. Cornelius, and 
secretary-treasurer, Vern N. Cornelius. In a state- 
ment, L. E. Cornelius said: 


“The condition in which the company finds itself 
today is due to a series of unfortunate circum- 
stances. During recent months we sustained three 
heavy losses from companies with whom we had 
been doing business for some time. One company 
lost practically all of its property in a flood, and 
the other two, due to circumstances of which we 
had no knowledge, went into bankruptcy. I had 
preferred that our problem be worked out with a 
ereditors’ committee, but this apparently was not 
the wish of some of the concerns with which we 
were dealing, and the involuntary bankruptcy ac- 
tion was the result.” 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—The J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co. yesterday made a voluntary assign- 
ment to the Title Trust Co. for the benefit of cred- 
itors. A preliminary financial statement indicates 
resources amply sufficient to cover all liabilities. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Jan. 26.—Johnson Mullins 
and others of Deane, Ky., closed a deal last week 
on about 1,000 acres of hardwood timber lying 
along the headwaters of Rockhouse Creek in 
Letcher County. The purchasers announce that 
two sawmills will be put in and work started by 
March 15. In the same section Hall Bros., of Dem- 
ocrat, Ky., closed a deal on several hundred acres 
of timber, largely oak and poplar. At Harveyton, 
Ky., J. M. Miller and associates purchased a splen- 
did boundary of hardwood timber and will install 
mills and begin cutting by April 1. 


Lippy, Mont., Jan. 23.—The Forest Service, 
through the local office, and the J. Neils Lumber 
Co., have about completed arrangements for the 
exchange of a large acreage of cut-over land for 
stumpage. The cut-over land to be exchanged for 
timber lies in the hilly district east of Libby and 
extends from the Kootenai River to Elliot Creek. 
This land will be exchanged under the terms of 
the agreement for $18,500 worth of National For- 
est timber lying north of Libby. 

The land traded in by the company was ap- 
praised by the national forest officials at $1.37 an 
acre, this including considerable merchantable tim- 
ber still standing on the tract. 





RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 26.—F. S, Robbins, pio- 
neer Rhinelander lumberman, has just closed a deal 
with Grant Tillis, Chicago, for the sale of between 
4,000 and 5,000 acres in the vicinity of Sugar 
Camp and Indian lakes in Oneida County. This is 
one of the largest transfers in Oneida County in 
several years. The tract will be used for a coun: 
try club and hunting reserve in which Chicago men 
will be the chief promoters. 
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(Continued from Page 86) Ny x " 
Poe, of Danville, Ky., a second cousin of Edgar cy x 
Allen Poe, the poet. There were two children, a \ 
son and daughter. The son, Maurice P. Rich, a AW, QP 
construction engineer, died in Panama while en- al +) 
gaged in work on the canal. Mrs. Rich died at 46 


St. Paul in 1917. Mr. Rich was known nationally 

jn the lumber industry. In 1882 he_ entered 

politics and became a member of the Minnesota 

legislature, where he served two terms. In the 

early days Mr. Rich made long drives behind an. 
ox team from his mills along the Mississippi 

River to the lumber camps in the north. For 

fifteen years Mr. Rich had been retired, making 

his home with his daughter in St. Paul. 


FRED FADNER, sawmill designer, died sud- 
denly at his home in Carthage, Mo., on Dec, 28, 
of heart trouble. Mr. Fadner was 65 years old 
and for the last forty years had devoted his 
entire interest to sawmill designing and con- 
struction. He had to his credit mills in Canada 
and Mexico as well as in all parts of this country, 
and had just completed a large construction job 
for the Sims Lumber Co., of Owensboro, Ky., a 
few days before his death. Mr. Fadner was born 
in Chilton, Wis., Aug. 27, 1860. Although most 
of his life had been spent in Wisconsin, he had 
lived at various times in all sections where lum- 
bering formed the basis of industrial life. He 
was a Mason and a member of the Pine Bluff, 
Ark., Shrine. Widely acquainted among lum- 
bermen, he held many warm friendships and the 
news of his death will come as a great shock 
to many of the old timers in the industry. Mr. 
Fadner leaves two daughters: Mrs, A. E. Bal- 
dauf, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Mrs. G. R. 
Nelson, Superior, Wis.; a son, Ralph W. Fadner, 
Stirling City, Calif.; two sisters and one brother. 
He was buried at Superior, Wis., where he had 
made his home for many years. 

JOHN H. JENNY, SR., 80 years old, veteran 
builder of sawmills, died at the home of his son 
at Wausau, Wis., last week following a week’s 
illness. Mr. Jenny’s residence was in Merrili, 
Wis., but he had been spending several months 
with his son. He was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
and with his people moved to Appleton, Wis. 
He later moved to Shiocton, and then to Mer- 
rill, which city was then known as the village 
of Jenny. He was a millwright and draftsman 
by trade. At Shiocton, he owned a small shingle 
mill. He built the mill on the island which: was 


Moist Air 


experience. 











Moore 
Dry Kilns 


are drying a!l kinds and 
classes of stock at plants 
all over the country. We big 
will be glad to give you 
the benefit of our modern 
facilities and 46 years 


Moore Trucks can. be 
equipt with Alemite 
Lubricators if desired. 


Friction 
Eliminators 
The roller bear- 


ings have round- 
shaped ends which 
eliminate friction. 
All Moore trucks 
have this type of 
roller bearing. A 
improvement 
over the old way. 





Moore’s Roller-Bearing Dry Kiln Trucks 


Long wearing and easy rolling. 





Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 





Jacksonville, Fla. * 2 Fully Equipped Plats. +“ North Portland, Ore. 


| 





later owned by the Gilkey-Anson Co. Other 





mills which he built were the H. W. Wright 
Lumber Co.’s old mill, the Comstock mills which 
stood on the present Merrill Woodenware Co. 
millsite, the Wolf River Lumber Co.’s mill, the 
J. N. Cotter sawmill at Cotter, the big sawmill 
at Hibbing, Minn., the sawmill at Fort Francis, 
and mills in Louisiana and other southern States. 
He is survived by his wife, three sons, and an 
adopted daughter. 


JOHN STONE BRADLEY, a veteran of the 
Civil war and of the Columbia River logging dis- 
trict, died at his home in Portland, Ore., Sunday 
night, Jan. 24, at the age of 83. Mr. Bradley had 
been. active in looking after his various interests 
up till two weeks ago. He had been connected 
with lumbering and logging enterprises along the 
Columbia River practically ever since the Civil 
war and was affectionately known as the ‘‘Grand 
Old Man”’ of that region. He was formerly pres- 
ident of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., of Bridal 
Veil, Ore., and later was head of the Bradley 
Logging Co. He is survived by a widow and one 
daughter. A son, Harry Lee Bradley, who was 
associated with him in the Bradley Logging Co., 
died a few years ago. 


P.M. STARNES, of the North American Tim- 
ber Holding Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was found 
dead in a locked bathroom at the home of his 
son William D. Starnes, of Evanston, IIl., ; 
Wednesday, Jan. 27. Although the relatives of 
the deceased can assign no cause for the act, 
appearances indicate that he met death at his 
own hand. Mr. Starnes was the moving spirit in 
the organization several years ago of the Amer- 
ican Timber Holding Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
yg — og aoe eng gg hater: Rane ony 
50., formerly o icago but now o ilwaukee, ; 
both of which concerns at one time held exten- geen ate py _— 
Sive timber licenses in British Columbia, and Ross Electric or Gaso- 
was an officer in both organizations. line operated carriers 


MRS. E. A. NICKERSON, of Berkeley, Calif., 5 ligation. 
has passed away in Genoa, Italy, following an There's no oblig 

ae of pneumonia. She was the wife of E. A. 

Nickerson, formerly a prominent sawmill opera- 

tor of Everett, Wash. Mr. Nickerson was at 

—_ when informed of his wife’s illness, and set 

re for Italy immediately on reaching New York. 

A daughter, Marjorie, is also seriously ill of 

Peumonia in Italy. A son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Nickerson is agent in Genoa for an American 
Steamship line. 


Write today for com- 


rbORENZO E. SHELTON, formerly a retail 
dnePerman at Lamar, Mo., and Kansas City, 
a a week at Montgomery, Ala. The fu- 
Cite was held last Sunday, Jan. 24, at Kansas 
a rom the home of his son, Charles J. Shel- 
Me, Another son, Fred H. Shelton, lives at 


“Montgomery and a daugh Mrs 
Johanes, at Lamar. a, ee 


Read What 





‘*Six Ross Carriers recently installed at our 
mill have enabled us to dispense with thirty-six 
horses and sixty men in the yards. 


ROSS 
Users 
say: 


‘*By accurate check on the operating costs, 
we find that the Ross Carriers are saving $269.23 
daily.’ 

Grays Harbor Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 











The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 
Benton Harbor, 


eal 


Ross Carrier 


Works in Narrow Aisles 


The total width of wheels, hubs, and driving sprock- 
ets of the Ross Carrier is only 15 inches. Of course, this 
is a much narrower tread than other lumber carriers. 

The Ross Carrier will handle its loads in congested 
yards, in narrow aisles in the planing mill, at the sort- 
ing tables, and do it at a remarkable speed. 

Some lumbermen say their Ross Carriers paid for 
themselves in 90 days by reducing the number of men 
and mules necessary to handle their outputs. Investi- 
gate this money-maker todav. 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Strect, - - - - - - - Seattle 
249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 


:: Michigan 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a Hine for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four corsecutive weeks. 

—— words of ordinary length make one 

ine. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No aispiay except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater oe be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











SPECIAL HARDWOODS 
Let me tell you about the hardest and most beautiful 
imported hardwoods that I have for sale. 


TEAK, EBONY, KOA, PRIMAVERA, etc. 
J. H. DIECKMANN, JR., 
110 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


EARL C. RANDALL, SALESMAN. 





Wholesale and Commission Lumber. Wanted stock 
sheets, price lists and discounts. 
Pr. O. BOX 14, Beloit, Wis. 





GOOD PLANING MILL MAN 


One that can take full charge of a shop, do cabinet work, 


read plans and install work; no drunks or inveterate 
cigarette smokers need apply. 


Address ‘“‘WYOMING,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 


Man for retail lumber yard in Toledo, Ohio, must have 
lumber office experience and competent to figure esti- 
mates. Reply in own hand writing. giving age, refer- 
ences, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “W. 129," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 

Hardwood lumber inspectors, capable inspecting south- 
ern and northern hardwood. 

MURRAY BODY CORPORATION, Bay City, 


FOREMAN—FILER AND SAWYER 
On account of discontinuing operations, we are releas- 
ing March Ist our mill foreman, who is also a filer, and 
our sawyer. Both first-class band mill men. Would be 
glad to hear from parties needing such men. 
BOWMAN LUMBER CO., St. Albans, W. Va. 


WE WANT A REAL LIVE 
Sales manager capable of taking entire control of sales 
from our retail yards located in Detroit, Mich. A 
hard worker and one who can accomplish results are the 
essential requirements. Please reply with at least three 
references of firms with whom you have been previously 
connected. 
Address “W. 102," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
By responsible Chicago concern, experienced man to in- 
stall and operate lath mill in upper Michigan. Excel- 
lent R. R. facilities, large stand balsam. Lath out- 
put sold in advance Prefer man who can invest $5000 
and operate on profit sharing basis. 
Address ‘T. 128,"° care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For small electrically equipped up-to-date mill doing 
special work Must be practical man and be able to 


work from blue prints. 
THE BANNER LI MBER & BUILDING COMPANY, 














Mich. 























Tole: Ohio 
WANTED: 
Young man with office experience who can estimate and 
draw house plans. Good pay and permanent work. 
Southe ichigan yard. 
Address “T. 109." care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
Experienced millwork estimator, detailer and_ biller. 
Permanent position; location, Western Pennsylvania. 


Address “TT, 101.°' care American Lumberman. 


ne 4-~44 CLASS FIREMAN 
re of five 72x18 H. T. boilers. Boilers are 











n good ition and we want a man who can make 
steam enough with these boilers for a single band and 
resaw l 

Address “S. 141.’° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YOUNG ENERGETIC ASSISTANT 
For retail lumber yard. Must have had at least six or 
seven years’ experience in selling and estimating, also 
general management of retail yard in city pop. 10,000. 
Want young man that wants to advance, and willing to 
work. Must furnish the very best of reference. Address 
in own handwriting or app ply in person to 

ART RISSER LUMBER O0., Paris, Ill. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
er retail lumber yard in central Illinois county seat, 
pop. 3000. One who can also make estimates on medium 
priced buildings. Must be accurate and strictly honest. 
Give age, experience, if married, and salary expected. 
A good place for right man. 
““R. 135,"" care American Lumberman. 





Answer fully. 
Address 
































HARDWOOD SAWYER 
At circular mill, South Colton, N. Y. Solid tooth saws. 
Have filer, also hot pond. Job for about five months. 
Must understand hardwood and be fast worker. WAYNE 
LUMBER CO., 110 W. 40th St., New York. 


WANTED—AT ONCE; GOOD MOULDER MAN; 
Must be able to get production. Give references, ex- 
perience and state salary expected. 

Address “LL. 101.’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
The best way to obtain good help would be to insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘wanted’’ department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as our subscription list is 
larger than all other weekly lumber journals, and 
reaches every state in the Union. If you did not want 








it known you were advertising, we could key the ad- 
vertisement. 
born St., 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dear- 
Chicago, Il. 





























EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED 


Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana territory by large exclusive manu- 
facturer of southern pine and hardwood. 
None but thoroughly experienced men need 
reply. In answering say whom you have 
been working for past few years. Fine op- 
portunity for hustlers who can give good 
references. 


For vacancies in 


Address “Ww, 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MILLWORK SALESMAN. 
For North Shore territory. Experienced on all classes 
of special millwork. Must be able to take measure- 
ments. 
Address “W. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CITY SALESMAN 
Man for retail lumber yard in Toledo, Ohio, must have 
retail lumber experience. Give age, references, expe- 
rience and salary or commission wanted. 
Address “W. 130,’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For New York vicinity. Must be an experienced mill- 
work man. 
Address “W. 117,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman to cover New York State and 
Northern Pennsylvania. Attractive proposition for the 
right man. 
BUFFALO HARDWOOD LU wee OD.. 
940 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. 














SALESMEN WANTED 


High class commission lumber salesmen to 
represent large and nationally advertised 
producer of virgin short leaf yellow pine fin- 
ish, casing, baseboards, ete., in the North- 
ern and Eastern States. Reply in detail, 
giving experience, references, and outline 
territory you could cover by personal and 
regular solicitation which will be required. 


Address “W. 105,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMAN 
Ry Baltimore jobbers to sell sash, doors and blinds in 
Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced and acquainted with the dealers in 
this territory. None but experienced men will be con- 
sidered. State ge | expected and give reference, 
Address “T, 105,'. care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To cover Monongahela Valley and Pittsburgh district. 
State experience. references and salary expected. 
SUPERIOR LUMBER COMPANY, 
818 Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN 
To sell high-grade specialty to retail yard trade. Real 
advantage in price over all competition. Free news- 
paper advertising for each dealer with opening order. 
Liberal commission. Permanent. Start side line if pre- 
ferred. Address MANUFACTURER, Room 836 Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSION 
Lumber salesmen in all important lumber consuming 
centers, to sell genuine Alaska spruce, chiefly factory 
stock and clears. Want only high-class men. Liberal 
commissions, 
Address 











““H. 131,"° care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 
High-class references required and given. Exclusive 
territory. 
Address 





“R. 23,°° care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 

By Pittsburgh leading wholesale and manufacturing 
company handling a general line—Idaho white and west. 
ern pine, Oregon and California pine, hemlock, yellow 
pine, spruce, fir and cedar, also K. D. frames. mould- 
ings, etc., high class salesmen, familiar with yard trade 
and industrial concerns in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan and West Virginia. Write 
us, giving age, references and territory mest familiar 
with, experience and salary desired. Write P. 0. BOX 
NO. 438, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell ————. pine and gulf red cypress lumber on a 
commission bas 
ELM, CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C, 


DO YOU WANT SELLING ARRANGEMENT _ 
Covering best stocks from Canada, Inland Empire, 
California and North Pacific Coast, on profit sharing 
basis with responsible Michigan wholesale lumber con- 
cern? Representatives wanted having established yard 
and industrial trade in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey and New England. Outline territory covered 
and class of trade solicited. 

Address ““S. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 

There is a job some place for every man. Sometimes 
a man does not fit in the particular job that he has and 
there is another job he would fit in if he only knew 
where it was. 

It is our mission to bring the man and the job to- 
gether. We have done it a thousand times and we can 
do it again. 

The American Lumberman is over 50 years of age, 
but it is young, progressive, active, read by the real 
men in the lumber — who are ae for the 
best that money can buy ut your ad in the 

AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 



































SALES MANAGER OR — 
SALESMAN OR BUY 


Am thoroughly conversant with ts, hardwoods, 
yellow pine, also West Coast products. Successfully 
represented large manufacturer in Chicago eleven years. 
Past three years representing wholesaler in Cleveland 
where .now employed. Accustomed handling large buy- 
ers as Well as small. Practical all around common sense 
lumberman willing to consider productive advantageous 
proposition. 


Address “T, 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Position in sales organization of a lumber company or 
its kindred products. Available at once. Gvod refer- 


ences. 
’ 
120,”’ 





Address a care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED WELL KNOWN WHOLESALER 
And buyer of California white and sugar pine with wide 
mill and trade acquaintance desires connection with 
eastern firm as West Coast manager and buyer. 
Address “LL, 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
Of good retail yard with full charge in good town with 
good schools resp. High school. Now employed. In 
connection with lumber yard can take care of hardware 
store, feed and coal. Am good buyer and salesman, good 








mixer, speak German fluently, Lutheran. Available 
March Ist, perhaps before. 
Address “W. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR 
Ten years’ lumber manufacturing experience. Espe- 
cially qualified in cost and income tax accounting. Can 
also handle sales work. Age thirty-three years. Mar- 
ried. Beginning salary very reasonable, other consider- 
ations favorable. Satisfactory references. 
Address “Ww. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH CLASS BOOKKEEPER—YARD MANAGER. 
Thoroughly experienced in lumber from mill to complete 
construction. Married, well educated, temperate. Ref- 
erences, 

Address “"W. 119,’ care American Lumberman. 


MARRIED MAN 30 YEARS OF AGE 
Wants to get connected with good lumber company; 
eleven years’ experience in planing mill, will go into 
mill and work. Can take charge of mill, go on jobs, 
measure for millwork, take mill work from plans, Dill 
and detail work into mill. Locality no object. 
Address “W. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SECRETARIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND ETHICAL 
Experienced lumberman wishes connections in associa- 
tion secretarial work, educational and ethical. Wide 
experience in different producing and selling sections. 
You may need some certain line of work carried out by 
some one having had the above experience. Al refer- 
ences and ready to go. 
Address “W. 115," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY 
Hardwood inspector; 20 yrs.’ exp. and A 1 ref. _ 
Address E. P. KITCHEN, Normal, Ky. 


LAND MAN AND CRUISER 
Capable of supervising logging operations, desires con- 
nection with large company in need of man to handle 
the land and timber department. Accurate cruiser. 
good executive, with over twenty-five years’ experience 
and with good references. Have handled some large 
tracts successfully. 
Address “WW. 112," care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVE. 
Man with thirty years’ experience, north and south, de- 
sires connection in executive capacity. Capable of 
assuming entire management or would make good 4s- 
sistant to manager or president of large operation. 
Good, clean past record and good reference with pres- 
ent connection, which is manager. 

Address ““W. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 



































